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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE Russo-Japanese War came to an abrupt and amazing end on 
The Peace of August 29, when the Plenipotentiaries of the two 
ena ante Powers reached a preliminary agreement. A 

definitive Treaty has since been drafted and 
signed, and is to be ratified and published in the beginning of 

October. It will presumably be known in history as the Treaty 

of Portsmouth, though the Portsmouth Conference had about 

as much voice in the making of peace as we had. The so-called 

“negotiations ” between M. Witte and Baron Rosen on the one 

side, representing Russia, and Baron Komura and Mr. Takahira, 

representing Japan, ended in an impasse, and both parties were 
about to pack their portmanteaus. They were never within sight 
of a settlement. This is no reflection upon their skill or sagacity, 
because had they been left to themselves the Plenipotentiaries 
would have had comparatively little difficulty in coming to terms. 
The Japanese had throughout sincerely sought peace, and their 
demands were almost extreme in their moderation, while their 
diplomacy had displayed the utmost consideration for Russian 
susceptibilities. Nor was M. Witte anything like as intractable as 
he endeavoured to appear. He would undoubtedly have been 
willing to meet his opponents, both as regards the surrender of 

Sakhalin and the indemnity. He had no illusions as to Russia’s 

deplorable plight or her desperate need of peace. Neither hadhea 

free hand. Of his original instructions we know nothing, but during 
his absence abroad the St. Petersburg War Party had recaptured 
the Tsar, and, pace President Roosevelt,” the sinister efforts of the 

* President Roosevelt has played a practical joke at the expense of the Old 


World by telegraphing as follows to the German Emperor: “I wish to take 
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Grand Dukes were ably and assiduously seconded by Wilhelm II., 
who hasconstituted himself the evil genius of the Russian Sovereign. 
As we asserted last month, and as we shall continue to assert to 
the end of the chapter, whatever dementis may be issued from 
the Wilhelmstrasse, Kaiser Wilhelm was throughout one of the 
principal obstacles to peace, just as he had been a chief pro- 
moter, inciter, and beneficiary of the war. It was Mr. Roosevelt 
himself and not the German Emperor, as the President would 
magnanimously have us believe, who saved a perilous situation 
and made peace possible ; but even his efforts must have failed 
had it not been for the startling moderation of the statesmen of 
Japan. On the breakdown, and it was a complete breakdown, of 
the Portsmouth negotiations, President Roosevelt appealed in the 
first instance to the Tsar, to whom, according to the official Russian 
communiqué, he suggested this compromise, that “ Russia, in view 
. of the actual position of Sakhalin, and on account of the Japanese 
descent on the island, should agree to cede to the Japanese the 
southern part, which had belonged to Japan until 1875,the northern 
part being returned to Russia in consideration of a payment of 
I,200,000,000 yen (£120,000,000).” 


President Roosevelt’s ingenious solution was peremptorily 
The “ Elder rejected by the Tsar on the ground that the pay- 
Statesmen.” ment would be a de facto indemnity, and was, 
therefore, incompatible with Russia’s dignity. 
This was not bluff, as was believed in some quarters, the fact 
being, and this affords the clue to the crisis, that the Autocracy did 
not want peace upon any terms. Peterhof had completely for- 
gotten the entire catalogue of Russian disasters, and was dreaming 
of the great victory to be achieved by General Linevitch and 
his mighty host directly the Portsmouth Conference could be 
decently disposed of. Believing, however, that the Japanese were 
implacable concerning the indemnity, the Tsar, for the sake of 
appearances, offered to surrender the southern half of Sakhalin 
“to oblige Benson,” in the person of Mr. Roosevelt. Nothing 
daunted, the tireless President turned anew to Tokyo, where there 
had always existed a genuine desire for peace among all respon- 
sible persons provided the main objects of the war were secured. 
He earnestly entreated that the claim for an indemnity should 
be abandoned, as it was now the only obstacle to peace, and 
urged that Japan should not undertake the responsibility of re- 


this opportunity to express my profound appreciation of the way in which you 
have co-operated at every stage in the effort to bring about peace in the Orient. 
It has been a very great pleasure to work with you towards this end.” 
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suming the war in order to collect a debt that would never be paid, 
It was a fateful moment. Owing to the deplorable management of 
the Portsmouth Conference, the negotiations had practically been 
conducted in public, and while the Japanese were known to have 
made substantial concessions, they had apparently obtained no 
counter-concessions from Russia, who had throughout assumed 
the pose of a haughty victor. But upon two points the Japanese 
nation were convinced, and their view was shared by the world 
at large—that their Government neither could nor should give 
way, because they were vital elements in their future security, 
viz., the retention of the island of Sakhalin, already occupied by 
Japanese troops, and the reimbursement of the cost of the war, 
at any rate to the extent of the foreign loans. These two con- 
ditions had been repeatedly described as that “ irreducible 
minimum,” which is the corner-stone of Japanese diplomacy. 
It was a painful dilemma for the “ Elder Statesmen,” who were 
specially summoned by the Emperor to sit in council with the 
Cabinet on August 28.* It is a curious system, of which there is 
no analogy in the Western world, and its smooth working is 
only rendered possible by the sagacity and authority of the 
Emperor. It is as though Lord Lansdowne were liable to 
have his Anglo-French negotiations submitted to a body of 
eminent and irresponsible outsiders, ¢eg., Lord Rosebery, the 
Duke of Devonshire, Lord Goschen, and Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, who could be summoned to a Cabinet Council whenever 
the King pleased. It is not surprising that young Japan should 
be growing restive under this domination of elders, and we must, 
therefore, make ample allowances for the general consternation 
caused by the announcement that the “ Elder Statesmen” had 
advised their Sovereign to make ‘a graceful concession”’ for 
the sake of peace both by waiving the indemnity and dividing 
Sakhalin. Baron Komura was instructed accordingly; and 
when, on August 29, the Plenipotentiaries met at Portsmouth, 
ostensibly for the purpose of saying farewell, the Russians were 
literally stupefied to learn that Japan had decided to yield on 
both the crucial points, and “incredible” was the word which 


* The following are the ‘‘ Elder Statesmen” of Japan, so constantly referred 
to by the Press: The Marquis Ito, Marshal Yamagata, Count Inouye, 
Count Matsukato, Count Okuma and Count Itagaki. The first four, of whom 
three are ex-Premiers, constitute the Inner Council specially consulted by the 
Emperor on great occasions. It may, we think, be assumed that neither 
Count Okuma nor Count Itagaki took part in the momentous deliberations of 
August 28, and as we know, Count Okuma, one of the most trusted of Japanese 
statesmen, has publicly condemned the decision then arrived at by the “ Elder 
Statesmen.” 
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rose to everybody’s lips in every part of the world on the sub- 
sequent official announcement that the Conference had “arrived 
at a complete accord on all questions,” and would “ proceed 
to an elaboration of a treaty of peace.” It must be remem- 
bered that, besides waiving the indemnity and agreeing to the 
division of Sakhalin, Japan had already withdrawn her demand 
for the limitation of Russian naval power in the Far East, as 
also her claim for the warships interned in neutral ports. 


The announcement of the settlement came as a complete sur- 
prise. Nearly everybody had reluctantly resigned 
ng a themselves to a resumption of the carnage, and 

Sager the joyful news opened the floodgates of long 
pent-up emotion. England, France, and the United States took 
the lead in the general rejoicings, each of these countries having 
special reasons for their delight. The British were overjoyed 
that their ally should be able to crown a victorious war with 
a tolerable peace, nor were they sorry to see aterm put to a 
conflict which had become a menace to the European balance 
of power by unchaining dangerous ambitions and appetites. 
France was, of course, enchanted that her ally had got off so 
cheaply, especially as regards the indemnity, which would 
have come out of French pockets, and because the way was 
at last open for the return of Russia to Europe, where her 
absence had caused a void peculiarly painful to France. The 
Americans were naturally elated at the signature of an im- 
portant foreign treaty on American soil, and above all at the 
prestige accruing to their President in bringing the belligerents 
to terms. Mr. Roosevelt has been inundated with the well-earned 
homage of the universe, sovereigns, statesmen, and journalists 
vieing in their tributes to his truly prodigious achievement, while 
equally eloquent encomiums have been deservedly heaped upon the 
marvellous moderation of Japan. Among the eccentric manifes- 
tations of the moment were the ecstatic efforts of certain over- 
wrought correspondents at Portsmouth to celebrate the “glorious 
Russian victory,” which was alleged to place M. Witte on the 
diplomatic pedestal unoccupied since the death of Bismarck. 
The Russian Plenipotentiary, who has played up to the gallery 
in a thoroughly shameless manner, eagerly lent himself to these 
manceuvres, and issued accounts of his achievements worthy of 
Bomba.tes Purioso. In reporting the successful conclusion of the 
Conference to the Tsar, M. Witte declared that “ Russia will re- 
main in the Far East the great Power which she has hitherto been 
and will be for ever ;”’ while the usually staid Count Lamsdorff, the 


General 
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Russian Foreign Minister, so far forgot himself as to describe 
the settlement in these deplorable terms, which provoked a 
warm protest from the French semi-official Temps: ‘The 
Japanese are ready to submit to your Majesty’s demands.” 
It was stated that the drafting of the Treaty would be a long 
and laborious business, while at one moment there were said 
to be difficulties in arranging an armistice; but on September 5 
the Treaty of Peace was signed, and the practical armistice which 
has lasted throughout the Conference is now being embodied 
in forinal terms by .the soldiers and sailors of the two late 
belligerents. This expedition argues good faith on both sides, 
and may be regarded as a happy augury for the final settlement, 
though it is perhaps as well to bear in mind that the powers-that- 
be in St. Petersburg keenly resent having had this peace thrust 
upon them by the combined efforts of President Roosevelt and 
the Elder Statesmen, and that there is still a huge Russian army, 
estimated at anything from 500,000 to 700,000, in the Far East. 


So far there has been no official publication of the Treaty, but 
a synopsis of its terms, which is said to be 
“authentic,” has appeared. This document 
gives us a very fair idea of the respective posi- 
tions acquired by the two Powers in the Far East, and should 
serve to moderate the bluster of Russian partisans. It completely 
confirms the view set forth in General Barrow’s able and search- 
ing article on “The new Balance of Power in the Far East,” that 
the dominance of the Northern Pacific passes to Japan. This should 
serve to reconcile our allies to their fate. While fully agreeing with 
our distinguished contributor as to the wisdom of maintaining 
British power in the Far East, we do not anticipate the develop- 
ment of difficulties between Great Britain and Japan. According 
to the synopsis of the treaty, the Emperor of Russia, in the first 
place, “recognises the preponderant interest, from political, military 
and economic points of view, of Japan in the Empire of Korea,” 
and undertakes that Russia “ will not oppose any measures for its 
government, protection or control that Japan will deem it neces- 
sary to take in Korea in conjunction with the Korean Govern- 
ment”; in return for which Russian subjects and Russian 
enterprises are to enjoy the same status “as the subjects and 
enterprises of other countries.” In other words, Japan attains the 
primary object of her ambition, viz., an absolutely free hand in 
Korea, of which she will henceforward be the complete master. 
In the second place, it is mutually agreed “that the terri- 
tory of Manchuria shall be simultaneously evacuated by both 


Synopsis of 
Terms. 
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Russian and Japanese troops” within eighteen months from 
the signing of the Treaty, after which the two Powers are 
only to rétain, “as railway guards, fifteen soldiers to every 
kilometre ” of their respective portions of the line. We all re- 
meinber how earnestly Japan endeavoured to induce Russia to 
fulfil her specific undertakings to evacuate Manchuria, atid how 
largely Russian tergiversation on this question contributed to 
bring on the war. Japan now secures the evacuation of Man- 
churia and its restoration to China. In the third place, Russia 
agrees to transfer the lease of Port Arthur and Dalny, “together 
with the adjacent lands and waters,” to Japan ; and thus the great 
injustice of 1895, when our ally was robbed of the legitimate 
fruits of her victory over China by a European combination, is 
at last redressed, and she enters into peaceful possession of the 
strategic key of the Far East, for which she has made such bloody 
sacrifices. The arrangement as regards the Manchurian Rail- 
way may conceivably leave the door open to future complications. 
Japan and Russia are each to retain possession of that part of the 
railway now under their military control, and according to 
some authorities “the railway is Manchuria.” Each, however, 
undertakes to use it “only for commercial and industrial pur- 
poses,” and not to obstruct the traffic of the other. As regards 
Sakhalin, Russia cedes the southern part of the island up 
to the fiftieth degree of north latitude, the frontier to be 
delimited by a Special Boundary Commission ; Japan, on her 
side, guaranteeing the right of free navigation in the bays of La 
Perouse and Tartary. Japan obtains the right to fish in Russian 
territorial waters, in the seas of Japan, Okhotsk, and Behring, to 
which she attaches great importance. There is likewise a mutual 
undertaking to renew the previous commercial treaty between the 
two Powers, and there is to be a reciprocal exchange of prisoners 
of war, each party paying “the real cost of the keep of the same.” 
Finally, it is agreed that “the ratification cf this Treaty shall be 


signed by the Sovereigns of the two States within fifty days” of 
September 5. 


It is only natural that the terms of peace should have caused 

Jibanshe acute disappointment to the Japanese people, who 

: had ‘been kept completely in the dark as to the 
Resentment. ; 

contemplated concessions, and had been encou- 

raged in all quarters to expect a very different settlement. Visions 

of the dismantlement of Vladivostok, the annexation of the Amur 

Province, together with the whole of Sakhalin, the Manchurian 

Railway up to Harbin, as well as a vast indemnity had danced 
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before their eyes. Popular displeasure took a vigorous, not to 
say a violent, form, and was inflamed by the exceeding tactless- 
ness of the Tokyo police to such a point that the capital was 
temporarily placed under martial law. The Press was almost 
unanimous in condemning the Treaty, and indignation meetings 
were held all over the country, at which the Ministry was 
vehemently denounced. There was a certain amount of rioting 
and some destruction of property, while the authorities retaliated 
by suspending several newspapers. The movement was in no 
sense anti-foreign, though a certain number of foreigners suffered 
during the general excitement. It was simply the ebullition of a 
virile community against what was regarded as a cowardly surrender 
in the face of the previous tall talk. It proved a perfect God- 
send to Western Pecksniffs, who were beginning to fear that the 
Japanese were “unnaturally virtuous,” and are greatly relieved to 
find that they share the feelings and the failings of ordinary 
mortals. The most regrettable incident was the destruction of the 
house of the Minister of the Interior, presumablyas a protest against 
the mismanagement of the police. All such outrages are repre- 
hensible, and yet there are occasions when it is almost permissible 
to break a Minister’s windows. That the national indignation 
extended to serious and responsible quarters is clear from 
the action of the Progressive party, of which “an Elder 
Statesman,” Count Okuma, is the leader, and which adopted 
this strong resolution: “The peace concluded by our 
Plenipotentiaries is opposed to the national interest and isa 
lasting humiliation. For this the Government must be held 
responsible. The inefficiency of the police, resulting in the 
proclamation of martial law, and the abolition of free speech, 
which is guaranteed by the Constitution, forms the greatest 
offence committed since the establishment of Constitutional 
Government.” There seems to have been no serious attempt to 
explain the real terms of peace, which, as we have seen, are very 
different from what we should gather from M. Witte and his 
admirers. Indeed, it was not until September ro that the Prime 
Minister, Count Katsura, took the country into his confidence 
when he invited the leading members of both Houses of the Diet, 
as well as the editors of the principal newspapers, to hear an 
official statement. His exposition had a sobering and reassuring 
effect, and though the Ministry is unlikely to survive the meeting 
of Parliament, there is no likelihood of further disorder in 
Tokyo, which was speedily relieved of martial law. The public 


have been further pacified by the resignation of the Minister of 
the Interior. 
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We have endeavoured to explain why the declaration of peace 
has been received with resentment rather than 

Was the , se erage aac Ae : hat 
(i iaiieieaiien with rejoicing in Japan, because it is desirable t a 
Wise ? Englishmen, at any rate, should appreciate their 
allies’ sentiments. In the first place, extravagant 

expectations had been encouraged in the popular mind by many 
of the leading politicians and most of the newspapers. In the 
second place, the final surrender was the handiwork of a Junta 
unknown to the Constitution, whose constant encroachment on 
the responsible Government arouses ever increasing resentment. 
In the third place, no effort was made to explain the actual pro- 
visions of the treaty to the people, who acquired an exaggerated 
idea of their own “diplomatic defeat” from the extravagant 
nonsense cabled from America. At the same time we should 
hesitate twenty times before condemning “the surrender” of 
August 29. If our heart is with an indignant public, our head 
is with the Elder Statesmen. Time alone can show whether the 
Peace of Portsmouth is immature and premature as its opponents 
allege, or whether it was an actof far-sighted statesmanship. That 
it required great moral courage in the Emperor’s advisers cannot 
admit of doubt. Not only were they violating a vehement national 
sentiment, but they had every superficial inducement to allow 
the war to take its course so that the task of destroying the Far 
Eastern Empire of Russia might be completed, all the more 
as all responsibility for the rupture in the eyes of the civilised 
world would have lain at the door of their adversary, who had 
throughout maintained an unyielding and arrogant attitude. 
Then, again, the military situation was all in Japan’s favour. 
The fall of Vladivostok, the crushing defeat of General Linevitch, 
the capture of Harbin, the railway key to the Far East, as 
also the Amur Province, seemed as certain as anything in 
warfare can be. But, on the other hand, these achievements 
would have taken many months, possibly a year, and might 
have cost nearer a hundred thousand than fifty thousand Japanese 
lives, and probably not less than {£150,000,000 sterling, i.¢., five 
times the national revenue, at the end of which efforts and 
sacrifices Japan would have been no nearer extracting an indem- 
nity from Russia than she was on August 29. The Tsar would 
have invited her to ‘come and fetch it in Moscow.” Assuming 
therefore that everything went in her favour, would Japan’s 
position a year hence have been more favourable than it is 
at the present time? Is it not wiser to draw off with arms 
untarnished by a single defeat during nineteen months’ fighting, 
and with a succession of military and naval victories such as 
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constitute almost a record in the world’s history, with credit un- 
impaired, and with a splendid surplus in hand—which may be 
regarded as an indemnity—on terms which practically secure the 
hegemony of the Far East ? 


Such considerations must have swayed the Elder Statesmen, 
and when at the eleventh hour they realised for 
Marshal 


the first time that, mad as it seemed, Russia was 
bent on continuing the struggle, there was really 
no alternative except to commit a splendid act of 
political harakari by accepting the only available terms. Another 
factor which probably affected their decision was the feeling that 
time is on the side of Japan, owing to the remarkable regeneration 
of China, of which little has been heard in Europe during the 
struggle, but which has made a very great impression on all 
close students of Far Eastern affairs. There is every reason 
to hope that China may be in a position to protect her own 
interests in Manchuria within a few years from now. All classes, 
except the Manchu dynasty, are learning as hard as they can from 
Japan, as other Powers will discover if they attempt to take 
liberties with the Chinese. It is also suggested that the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, which was formally renewed on August 12 in 
an extended form both as regards time and area, was a further 
factor in the fateful decision, because the assured support of the 
leading Sea- Power was regarded as affording an adequate guarantee 
against any future aggression on Russia’s part. It no doubt 
exercised a considerable influence, but we should doubt whether 
it was as potent as the other factors, and Englishmen will be 
relieved to know that never at any moment has the British 
Government attempted either directly or indirectly to exercise the 
smallest pressure—as was suggested abroad—to induce Japan to 
consent to any terms which did not commend themselves to her 
own judgment. The view we have expressed as to the cause of 
peace is confirmed by the statement of Marshal Yamagata, one 
of the Elder Statesmen, who in a published interview declared 
that all his colleagues and the Cabinet Ministers were unanimous 
in approving the settlement, and while recognising “ that differ- 
ences of opinion and dissension over the terms were unavoidable,” 
the people should remember “that Russia’s obduracy and her 
desire to continue the war left no hope of obtaining adequate 
repayment for any further sacrifice or expenditure on the part 
of the Japanese,” and therefore it was wiser for them to spare their 
energies and resources. 


Yamayata’s 
Statement. 
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A Times correspondent in St. Petersburg, who has repeatedly 
proved that he has access to exceptional infor- 
mation, contributes a somewhat disagreeable 
chapter to the inner history of the Peace Con- 
ference, which is calculated to “‘ burst the bubble reputation ” of 
M. Witte, and explains why the St. Petersburg Government did 
not overwhelm their Plenipotentiary with those compliments 
and honours which were demanded on his behalf by his American 
admirers, as also why the Russian public are uot ready to 
acclaim him as the saviour of his country. It must be said that 
the story, though aimed at M. Witte, reflects a good deal more 
credit upon him thansome of his own infelicitous utterances. We 
are told that the entire credit of Russia’s “diplomatic victory” 
belongs solely and exclusively to the Tsar. Both M. Witte and 
Count Lamsdorff had done their utmost to induce their Sove- 
reign to give way on the question of indemnity, because they 
were convinced that peace was not otherwise obtainable, and 
great irritation has been caused in the highest quarters by M. Witte’s 
audacious claim that the final result was due to his own astute- 
ness and bluff. “ The Foreign Office knew perfectly well to whom 
the credit was due. Far from being a victory for M. Witte, the 
Peace of Portsmouth in reality marks the utter and unqualified 
failure of his views and predictions.” He agreed with Count 
Lamsdorff in preferring to pay an indemnity to ceding Sakhalin, 
and urged the acceptance of President Roosevelt’s proposal for 
the repurchase of the northern part of that island. “The Tsar, 
who likes nothing better than acting as his own Foreign Minister, 
took exactly the opposite view. It is intimated that he had strong 
motives for doing so, inasmuch as he was persuaded that the 
Japanese would not accept such terms, and that thereby the war 
would be resumed.” This explains the extraordinary wording 
of the telegrams of M. Witte and Count Lamsdorff to the 
Tsar announcing the result of the Conference, “ which indicate 
beyond doubt that they knew who was the real negotiator.” 
M. Witte telegraphed that peace was assured “thanks to your 
Majesty’s wise and firm decisions.” Count Lamsdorff, as we 
have seen, announced that “The Japanese are ready to submit to 
your Majesty’s demands.” On hearing that the Japanese had, 
contrary to his expectations, accepted the proposed division of 
Sakhalin with no indemnity, the Tsar bitterly reproached M. 
Witte, contending that with more diplomatic skill he might 
have induced them to renounce the whole island “ since, con- 
trary to M. Witte’s reports, they were evidently bent on peace at 
any cost.” The Emperor is said to be greatly irritated at the loss 
of Southern Sakhalin, which he attempts to extenuate in a curious 


An Inner 
Chapter. 
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telegram to Genéral Linevitch announcing the conclusion of 
peace. He did not care to expose his troops “to fresh endless 
horrors of war,” in ordet to “retain half of a remote island which 
Japan ceded to us in 1875.” 


We hazarded the opinion last month, while the peace negotia- 
tions were trembling in the balance, that whatever 
European 


the issue little relief would be afforded to the 
political uneasiness prevailing in Europe, which 
is partly due to the unsleéping efforts of the German Government 
to set other Powers “ by the ears,” and partly to the widespread 
fear that Wilhelm II. is preparing some sensational coup at the 
expense of one or other of his neighbours. Our pages bear 
abundant evidence of the general malaise. We would call special 
attention to the stirring contribution of M. Paul Dérouléde, Presi- 
dent of the French League of Patriots, who, though living in exile 
owing to political differencés with the Republican Government, 
névertheless exercises considerable influence over a large section 
of his countrymen. His earnestness, his zeal, and personal dis- 
interestedness are universally recognised even by his bitterest 
opponents. It is not improbable that M. Dérouléde may playa 
considerable part in the near future. Needless to say our distin- 
guished contributor has never been ranked as an Anglophile, and 
in the stress of Anglo-French antagonism he was eloquent in 
asserting French rights and interests; but even in the darkest 
days he always foresaw the possibilities of Anglo-French policy. 
He is at one with the intelligent public on both sides of the 
Channel, which, under the pressure of events, has come to recog- 
nise that the future of Europe depends in large measure on the 
cordial and active co-operation of the two great Liberal Powers 
in withstanding the aggressive Pan-Germanic movement, which 
threatens the Independence and Liberties of every single Con- 
tinental nation. Frenchmen are nearer the danger than we are 
and are naturally more quick-witted and clear-sighted, and we 
most earnestly commend M. Dérouléde’s pregnant warning to 
the careful attention of our readers. We have preferred to leave 
his paper in the inimitable language in which it was written, as it 
would have lost much of its fire and charm in an English trans- 
lation. We would also direct attention to the companion article 
from the pen of “ Ignotus,” entitled “Caesar and the Sentimen- 
talists,” which gives an illuminating conspectus of the historic 
ambition of Germany, and expounds her present policy towards 
Great Britain with crystalline clearness. Easy-going Englishmen, 
who invariably see couleur de rose because couleur de rose is 
pleasant to look upon, are appropriately represented by the 
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“minimising” type of statesman, as it is happily christened by 
our contributor. The guiding mottoes of the ‘minimisers ” are 
“ Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof,’ and “ Let us take no 
thoughtforthe morrow ’—maxims which enablethem to shirkevery 
disagreeable development calling for intellectual effort or political 
action. In their ownsententious jargon they “are not prepared to 
believe ” this, that, or the other obvious fact or inevitable and im- 
pending event. Theirs is the creed of “muddling through,” 
which is responsible for every British disaster since they muddled 
away the American colonies; and that they failed to lose South 
Africa was entirely due to the accidental and unwelcome presence 
in their sacred councils of Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Milner, 
neither of whom is given to “ minimising.” The “minimisers ” 
have always been a danger to the country, and they are peculiarly 
dangerous at the present time. Just as they refused to believe 
in the Boer ambition to eject us from South Africa, they now 
refuse to believe in the German ambition to challenge our Naval 
supremacy. Their scepticism in the one case cost us nearly 
£200,000,000, Heaven only knows the price of their latest 
folly. 


The “ minimisers” have less excuse than ever for underrating 
An Object- German policy, because they have an _ object- 

retin lesson under their very eyes whichall who run may 
read. The Morocco incident should really make 
it impossible for Liberal journals to twaddle about German 
“susceptibilities,” as though Germany ever allowed her “ sus- 
ceptibilities” to interfere with her interests or to govern 
her policy. She has absolutely no sentiment about Morocco, 
where her direct interests are infinitesimal. The Morocco ques- 
tion was opened, as M. Delafosse explained last month, for the 
purpose of destroying the Entente Cordiale between France and 
England. The one Power is being bullied with the object of 
striking at the other. That makes it a vital question to us. 
Germany has a great prize in view—viz., to induce France to 
abandon her understanding with England in favour of an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance with Germany. The Kaiser, not 
because he is a wicked man, but because he is an intensely ambi- 
tious man, who is determined to make his country the first Power 
in the world, cote que cotite, aspires to form a European com- 
bination against Great Britain. The Entente Cordiale blocks the 
way, and it has been plainly hinted to the French Government 
by Prince Radolin, the German Ambassador in Paris, as well as 
openly asserted in the “inspired” Berlin Press, that Germany will 
make no further trouble in Morocco if France will consent to 
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reconsider her general foreign policy, with the view of bringing 
it into harmony with the views of Potsdam and out of harmony 
with the views of Downing Street—“the Yellow Peril” and 
other conventional bogeys being invoked as affording a common 
basis for action. Happily the French have had too much expe- 
rience of Wilhelm II. to fall such an easy victim to his wiles as 
Transatlantic statesmen, and so far M. Rouvier, the Premier, has 
resisted all blandishments. But German diplomacy is not easily 
baffled, and is still striving to drive a wedge into the Entente in 
one way or another. Supposing, for example, the French could 
be bullied into making some concession to Germany incompatible 
with the Anglo-French Convention, which guaranteed the in- 
tegrity of Morocco, say, by agreeing to “a German lease” 
of the port of Mogador, which is much coveted since Kiau- 
chau has been shorn of some of its glory. Or, better still, if, 
for the sake of peace and a free hand in Morocco, France could 
be bamboozled into promoting the great Pan-German railway 
in Asia Minor, which is so dear to the Kaiser’s heart, because 
it would ensure the hegemony of Germany in the Near East 
at the risk and cost of other nations; it would so effectually 
block Russian ambition in Asia Minor as to compel her to 
regain her lost prestige in the remote confines of Asia. We 
refuse to believe that the French Government will walk into 
either the Mogador or the Baghdad trap, but it is noteworthy 
that German hints on these matters are becoming more articu- 
late, and that the shrewder Frenchmen are growing apprehensive 
as the Morocco negotiations are inexplicably protracted from 
month to month. 


The conclusion of the war in the Far East is necessarily bound to 
exercise some influence on the international situa- 
tion, and there has been no lack of speculation 
n the subject. If there be any disposition in 
this country to assume that all our ditficultes have been disposed 
of by the signature of the Treaty of Portsmouth and the ex- 
tended Japanese Alliance, and that we may now safely resume 
our snooze, we are likely to find ourselves rudely disturbed. 
There is more activity than ever in the Chanceries of Europe. 
Above all, as “Ignotus” points out, there is a marked recru- 
descence of the Anglophobe agitation in Germany, which may 
be taken as signifying that the Kaiser desires to float a 
further fleet this autumn. Those among our countrymen who 
hold a watching brief on behalf of the German Emperor and 
the German Navy League will be more hard put to it than 
ever to account for the necessity of this threatened addition to 
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the huge programme of 1900, which was officially described at the 
time as securing the defence of Germany,as it provided for the con- 
struction of a fleet capable of withstanding the greatest sea Power. 
We used to be told by the “ minimisers ” that it was ‘‘ insane” to 
regard the Kaiser’s preparations as being directed against Great 
Britain, for his precautions were solely intended to protect the 
German sea-board against the Fleets of the Dual Alliance. But 
since the programme of tgoo was thus explained away, one mem- 
ber of the Dual Alliance, largely owing to German instigation, has 
obligingly consigned her battleships to perdition in the Far East, 
while the other has for some years past almost suspended her 
building programme. Moreover, Great Britain, by way of set- 
ting a good example, is only laying down one battleship this 
year as against Germany’s two. What, then, is the objec- 
tive of the German Navy? Why this fresh outbreak of 
battleships ? Not for the purpose of protecting the commerce 
of the Cameroons, or of keeping open the sea communications 
to the Herreros? The mystery is deepened by the fact that 
President Roosevelt’s latest telegram has encouraged German 
naval writers to advocate an American-German naval alliance, 
so we may write off the United States as a possible enemy ; 
and that Japan is not the mark is clear from the fact that these 
huge double squadrons remain glued to the North Sea save 
when they manceuvre in British waters. Germany has not 
a single battleship in the Far East. We have steadily affirmed, 
and shall continue to affirm, that the continuous and ever- 
expanding German Navy primarily concerns the British 
Empire—a view which has been publicly endorsed by Herr 
Bebel, the leader of the Social Democrats, and Herr Bassermann, 
the leader of the National Liberals. It is one of those facts 
to which it is utterly impossible for Englishmen to remain in- 
different. 


Great Britain cannot assume the réle of indifferent spectator 
M. Witte’s towards Continental affairs. Not only our own 
Views. immediate interests, but also our Telations with 
France, compel us to take a sustained and intel- 
ligent interest in the doings of our neighbours. When recently 
passing through Paris on his return from the Peace Conference, 
M. Witte made some observations on the general situation 
to a correspondent of the Temps, which contain a certain amount 
of food for reflection, and though primarily intended for French 
consumption, they are of no little interest to ourselves. M. Witte 
began with some discursive remarks on the Treaty of Peace and 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, declaring that “ if loyally carried out 
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on both sides, without arriére-pensée or trickery,” the former 
would “ regulate peacefully the relations between the enemies of 
yesterday.” Russia would certainly do her part, and he some- 
what unnecessarily added, “if nobody excited them against 
Russia, the Japanese also would be faithful to their engagements.” 
Upon the Anglo-Japanese Treaty he remarked, “I am not ac- 
quainted with it, as the text has not been published, ... but 
treaties of that kind are always two-edged. They serve the pur- 
pose for which one wishes to use them.” This is, of course, a 
truism ; but, from ali we can gather, there is an equally strong 
desire, both in Tokyo and in London, that the new agreement 
shall be a strictly defensive measure; and it is to its character 
as a permanent guarantee of peace, and, therefore, in the 
interests of al] unaggressive Powers, that it owes its popu- 
larity in the two countries. But the real pith of the Witte 
interview lay in his comments on European politics. In answer 
to his interlocutor, who had remarked “that there was an 
impression in France that a Russo-German rapprochement exists,” 
the Russian statesman replied, “ How can you suppose that there 
should not be such a rapprochement? During the whole war the 
Emperor William was more than correct towards Russia; he was 
quite nice (tout a fatt gentil). At every opportunity he proved 
his desire to occasion us no embarrassment—to help us, even, as 
far as lay in his power, and to save us from all complications. 
When one is in trouble, one is appreciative of kindness. That 
was our case.” The point of this disclosure can hardly be missed 
in Tokyo, because if the German Emperor “was more than 
correct towards Russia,’ he must have been somewhat less than 
correct towards Japan, so it would hardly be wise to take the 
abundant assurances of friendship which he has lavished on 
Japan ever since victory declared in her favour, at their face- 
value. The Kaiser is not a Cobdenite, and he cannot have it all 
ways ; and however zealously he may labour to convince distin- 
guished Japanese visitors that a “progressive” Power like Germany 
necessarily sympathised with the struggle of a “progressive” Power 
like Japan against the “ Northern barbarian,” he has through- 
out given all his moral, and some material, support to Russia. 


M. Witte was obliged to tell his French interviewer that 
“for the last eighteen months the attitude of a 
The Dual ; ' “ee . 
portion of French public opinion made a disagree- 
able impression on us,” though in his opinion 
“the essence of Franco-Russian relations is not changed,” nor 
had the sympathy between the two nations been diminished. “I 
only point out that the sympathy between Russia and Germany 
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has increased. When one of two things increases and the other 
remains stationary, one fancies that the second diminishes. But 
that is not the case. This comparison explains my idea as to the 
impression produced. All things duly considered, the Franco- 
Russian Alliance remains in conformity with the interests of the two 
peoples. Nothing has been changed in that alliance, and nothing 
must be changed in it. That is my sincere opinion.” M. Witte is 
neither the Foreign Minister of Russia, nor hashe atthe presenttime 
any influence upon Russian foreign policy, but he is the one strong 
man in the country, and his views are presumably shared by an 
immense number of his compatriots. He has been ordered by 
the Tsar to pay his respects to the German Emperor before 
returning to St. Petersburg, and the usual apparatus is being set 
in motion to exploit this visit for all it is worth, and perhaps 
a little more. Europe must be prepared for some histrionic 
demonstration of Russo-German solidarity with the special object 
of impressing the French Government, and of showing it that 
Codlin is a more valued friend than Short, and that unless 
Short agrees to Codlin’s terms, he may find himself left out in 
the cold. It does not follow however because the German 
Press makes a prodigious noise over “ our relations with our 
Eastern neighbour,” that there has been any change in 
the situation. For thirty years Germany has been trying to 
plaster Russia with a German label, but she has never yet suc- 
ceeded in doing so. Englishmen have their own solution for 
straightening out the present European tangle, and it is somewhat 
significant that papers of such divergent views as the Outlook, 
the Spectator, and the Westminster Gazette, should simultaneously 
advocate a comprehensive settlement of the outstanding differences 
between Russia and Great Britain with a view to an Anglo- 
Russian entente. There is undoubtedly a large and growing body 
of opinion in this country in favour of such a policy if it be 
practicable, but the moment is not particularly propitious, and 
effusiveness on our part would do more harm than good. 


That the Anglophobes are not having it all their own way 
; in St. Petersburg is shown by a significant article 

* _— in the Russ, the organ of the Liberals, which, 
according to the Times St. Petersburg correspon- 

dent, frequently expresses the opinions of “high diplomatic 
quarters.” In the course of what the correspondent describes as 
“one of the most interesting contributions on Russia’s foreign 
policy that have appeared for a long time,” the Russ, after pointing 
out that the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese treaty had an undoubted 
influence in bringing about peace, adds that “ thus England was 
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far more instrumental in that result than another Power whose 
boasts are unfounded.” The writer then proceeds to demolish 
the foolish talk of reprisals started by the Novoe Vremya, and 
echoed by the Bourse Gazette and the Anglophobe Moscow Gazette. 
It would take Russia ten years to build a sufficient navy to con- 
front the coalition of Great Britain and Japan, and in the opinion 
of the Russ, “ the game is simply not worth the candle.” “Putting 
the screw down upon India becomes an operation both costly 
and futile, and it will have to be abandoned. In fact, all Asiatic 
enterprises, all adventures of the Bezobrazoff kind, say in Mon- 
golia, tricks like Prince Ukhtomsky’s in Tibet, thus lose their 
attractiveness and become more risky.” But Russia will not be 
the loser thereby. On the contrary, instead of “ blundering in- 
gloriously about the backstairs of Asia she will resume her right- 
ful place in Europe.” This would only be displeasing to one 
Power, viz., ‘‘the Power which has been conniving at Russia’s 
effacement.” Slavs, French, and Austrians would all rejoice if 
Russia “ willingly helps England to maintain the equilibrium of 
Central Europe.” The following passage speaks for itself : 

The fears of England being set at rest regarding the status guo in India she 
will soon realise that there is no conflicting interest between her and Russia. 
When once we stand facing towards Europe our position will be far from 
onerous or isolated. On the contrary, we shall become one of the decisive 
factors in Europe. It isa pity that we could not conclude an alliance with 
Japan, as it assures to England the undisturbed domination of Southern Asia. 
But, although our place has been taken, there is no reason to indulge in great 
regrets. The Anglo-Japanese ailiance guarantees us for a long time from fan- 
tastic and ruinous Asiatic adventures, and directs us to assume our rightfu 


place in Europe, and, since it does this, may prove for us the most useful poli- 
tical combination of latter times. 


According to the Times correspondent these views “ are undoubtedly 
entertained by the best and mostcompetent minds in the country,” 
though it would be idle to contend that there is no opposition. 
“ Anglophobia, like other dark influences, dies hard. Still, it 
must be remembered that Russia is learning new lessons with 
astonishing rapidity, and the lesson taught by the Russ must 
sooner or later come home.” It is unnecessary_to say that in the 
happy days when Russia adopts the policy of the Russ there will 
be no difficulty in arranging an Anglo-Russian entente which will 
mark an epoch in the history of the world. 


Have we as a nation exhibited any capacity to profit by our 

£250,000,000 War in South Africa? Are wecom- 

petent to learn the lessons writ so large in the Far 

East? Both are painful question. The latter 

problem has been handled with incisive lucidity by the military 
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correspondent of the Westminster Gazette (September 9). We 
devoutly hope, rather than confidently expect, that his efforts 
may not be wholly lost upon the very superior persons who 
mismanage the Liberal party, and who are now joyfully engaged 
in anticipating the spoils of office, and in preparing the pinch- 
beck programme to be laid before the next Parliament. The 
prospect is anything but exhilarating to patriotic Englishmen 
living outside the charmed circle of Party Caucuses. After 
groaning under the prolonged ineptitude of a Unionist Govern- 
ment they are now to be disgusted by a debauch of parochial 
Radicalism. It may be gathered from the responsible organs of 
the Opposition that the next House of Commons will almost exclu- 
sively devote itself to undoing the work of its predecessor, save 
so far as time may be found for such “ constructive” measures 
as the disestablishment of the Welsh Church, tinkering the Taff 
Vale decision, taxing land values, payment of members, one 
man one vote, and possibly one woman one vote. Needlessto say, 
upon the real social problems—the unemployed, the slum ques- 
tion, Temperance Reform, the regulation of institutional industries 
—there is a discreet silence. Radicals are only concerned with the 
minor aspects of the parish pump, though from time to time some 
Liberal Imperialist hazards a faint and futile reference to “ Army 
Reform.” There is no sign of any serious interest in National 
Defence in any section of the Liberal party, and it is easy to 
imagine the kind of ‘‘ army reform” to be expected at the hands 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman—the incarnation of ineffi- 
ciency and muddle-headedness; though even from a purely 
party point of view one might have presupposed that the series 
of military fiascoes of the present Government would_ have 
afforded their successors an irresistible opportunity of establish- 
ing one decent record. As it is we have to be thankful for small 
mercies, and it is something that the subject should be kept 
before the Liberal Party in the columns of one of its most influen- 
tial organs, and that its self-righteous members should at any rate 
have the chance of knowing that there is such a thing as an army 
problem. The critic of the li’estminster Gazette begins by pointing 
out that “the politico-strategic situations of Great Britain and 
Japan are closely analogous, but the attendant conditions are 
widely dissimilar.” The former is a world-wide, and the latter 
an island Empire, both being equally dependent, offensively and 
defensively, upon sea-power. If defeated at sea either Japan or 
Great Britain would be reduced to utter impotence, not only 
would they be unable to wage war against any enemy, but they 
would on their side be open to invasion. Even Mr. Cobden 
acknowledged that “if an enemy wins command of the sca so 
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as to be enabled to invade us, and at the same time keep open his 


communications by sea, he has also the power to blockade us and 
starve us into subjection.” 


The reader may be disposed to observe that the doctrine of 
Our our absolute dependence upon sea supremacy for 
Weakness, OUT livelihood and liberty of action is so ele- 
mentary as to be universally accepted. It is, we 

grant, generally acknowledged, thanks to the Press and despite 
the politicians, But don’t let us blink the fact that not a few 
occupants of the present Front Opposition Bench, who expect 
to be important members of the next Liberal Government, 
openly avow their intention of reducing the British Navy, which 
is the orthodox Liberal reply to the increase of the German 
Navy. In the interests of economy, and for the preservation of 
the Cobdenite fiscal system, we shall be invited to prove our 
goodwill towards our neighbours, and to set them a good 
example by a partial naval disarmament in the hope that they 
may follow suit. So the battle of sea-power may not improbably 
have to be re-fought against the Bannermans, the Bryces, the 
Reids, and the Robertsons. Therefore we cannot too often 
reiterate, in the words of the Westminster Gazetic, that to Great 
Britain as to Japan sea-power is “the very life-blood of the 
national organism; without it the armies of neither Power, 
however strong or weak, efficient or inefficient, could avail 
nothing.” Only by sea-power can an island be defended, and 
it is only sea-power which enables its armies to be trans- 
ported for offensive operations elsewhere. But we have to 
deal not only with the naval problem. History teaches us, as 
the writer points out, that “until hostile territory has been 
occupied or lies at its mercy, a victorious Power cannot hope to 
wring complete submission from a vanquished adversary ; and to 
this general rule the present war furnishes no exception. ‘ Iron- 
clads cannot climb hills,’ and therefore a strong army able to go 
anywhere and do anything is an essential complement to the 
navy.” These are the two vital and elementary factors which 
are common to the British and Japanese problem of National 
Defence. Both have been fully grasped by our ally, but only one 
has been mastered in this country, and even that is liable to 
be challenged on a change of Government. The policies of the two 
Powers are painfully contrasted. ‘The national policy of Japan 
is wisely based upon the actual situation; that of Great Britain 
is fatuously. indifferent to it. The keynote of Japanese policy, as 
proved by her recent history, is efficient preparation ; that of 
Great Britain, as it ever has been, ‘Please God we may muddle 
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through.’” If there is every reason to hope that, at any 
rate for the time being, we are reasonably prepared from the 
naval point of view, our military position is “manifestly un- 
sound.” Even granted that we might successfully defend India 
with our existing forces—which seems to us to be a very generous 
assumption—we can hardly be content with this. No war, as the 
world has been recently reminded for the hundredth time both 
by the Boer and the Russian failures, can be won by defensive 
strategy. Victory depends on the successful offensive. Great 
Britain, unlike her possible enemies, has no offensive weapon, and 
the weakness of our position is thus admirably set forth : 


We are a commercial people wholly averse to war except in self-defence 
yet if unhappily compelled to fight, it is not enough that we should escape 
defeat—we require to make the enemy pay dearly for having made the 
attempt that we have been enabled to foil ; we must be in a position then to 
take the offensive ourselves, or permit the discomfited assailant, instead of 
ourselves, to dictate the terms of peace. Nor must we forget that our at 
present notorious inability to retaliate furnishes the strongest temptation to 
those Powers which would like to profit at our expense. In existing con- 
ditions, attacks upon the British Empire could be made on “ limited liability” 
principles ; the venture itselt might fail never so completely, but there the 
loss would end ; no subsequent ‘calls’ could be made on the disappointed 
speculator. This is what we have urgent need to alter; it must be made 
clear that, however unwilling to fight, we shall, if compelled to do so, fight 
not merely to defend ourselves, but to make the adversary suffer for having 
provoked us. Therefore, our plain duty, if we desire to be left in peace, is to 
reform our military system so that in case of necessity we shall be able to 
mobilise an army of adequate strength and efficiency. 


Among the many advantages enjoyed by an island Power is 
that there is no necessity to maintain a vast army 
in time of peace, because its first line of defence, 
the navy, allows time for the development of the 
second line of defence, always provided, as Lord Roberts has so 
constantly pointed out, that there is a proper supply of trained 
men to draw upon. Itis not generally realised that at the outbreak 
of the present war, the peace strength of the Japanese army was 
only 333,000 men and 7850 officers, t.e., a smaller force than the 
peace army of the British Empire, while the war strength of the 
Japanese Regular army was only 530,000 men. “It has been 
by means of her Reserve Army, not of her Army Reserve, that 
Japan has been enabled to place in the field, all told, not less 
than a million of men.” She does not require the elaborate 
organisation which enables such countries as France, Germany, 
or Russia to place a million of regular troops on the frontier 
within forty-eight hours, and “ therefore she does not possess it.” 
‘“‘Ought we not to learn from the Japanese the advantage, the 
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economy, the necessity of being ready?” However ably com- 
manded and however undaunted the valour of the Japanese 
army, the whole course of the war might have been changed had 
it not been in a position to strike the first blow, and thus secure 
the initiative which its superior numbers enabled it to retain. 
It is almost too depressing to compare the politico-military per- 
formance of the Japanese in 1904-5 with our proceedings six 
years ago. Had either our politicians or our people taken a 
serious interest in the question, we should have been adequately 
prepared, and there would have been no trouble with the Boers 
either in 1881 or in 1899, and in any event fifty thousand properly 
trained, equipped, organised and well-handled men would have 
sufficed to defeat them in three months. Let the smallest 
incident of the Russo-Japanese War be compared with the most 
sanguinary action of the Boer conflict. Then, if we read our 
history, we shall probably infer that “the men of Cressy, 
Poictiers, Agincourt, Malplaquet, Albuera, Inkerman or Delhi 
would have successfully stormed Nanshan Hill or 203 Metre 
Hill, but not the men of Colenso or Paardeberg.” And yet the 
courage of individual officers and soldiers probably stood as high 
in 1899 as at any previous period of our history. But whereas in 
former times our troops were trained in the tactical conditions 
of their day, they are so no longer, although “ owing to the decay 
of personal aptitude for war, inevitable in thickly populated 
countries, training is more than ever essential, and competent 
generals at least equally necessary.” 


Let us recognise the true causes of the Japanese triumph. 
In the first place their army is admirably organ- 
oor see ised for ade and in the teen hee ‘ be 
the second place, the nation has a soul “ which not merely per- 
mitted, but compelled, their rulers to create the organisation and 
to use it with determined valour.” The evolution of the British 
Empire is a sufficient tribute to our own national character, and 
we hesitate to believe that our character is in decay. The 
future is entirely with the people, for as the critic of the West- 
minster Gazette points out, “no Government, no generals, can 
serve us if the heart of the nation is not patriotically with them.” 
We do not require a large regular army of the continental 
pattern because we are an island, but it is absolutely essential to 
create a strong national force in addition to the Regulars, and 
able to second them in any great emergency. There is no need 
to terrify ourselves with the bogey of conscription, so useful to 
political cheap-jacks like Mr. Winston Churchill. 


We do not need to sweep annually the flower of our youth into barracks 
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and for that blessing we have cause to be thankful ; but ¢vazm our young men 
for war we must. Of Regulars, if only they were properly trained, we have 
already enough, and, as regards infantry, a portion to spare ; of Volunteers we 
have almost enough to maintain public confidence and beat off raids ; but if we 
are to keep our Empire—the heritage won for us by our fathers—the Militia 
must be trebled in numbers and trained up to at least the standard of our 
present Regulars. Every Regular soldier physically fit for war should be 
available for active service against the enemy, the defence of this kingdom and 
Empire becoming the business of the Auxiliary Forces ; nor need we fear that 
the latter will not readily enough line up with the Regulars at the front when- 
ever the need arises for their services. 

We must replace “vicarious exhibitions of patriotism” by 
universal service. Every man should be ready to do his utmost 
to defend the country in the hour of need, and above all there 
must be ‘‘no politics” when the State is in danger, except so 
far as may be necessary to compel a feeble Government to do 
its duty. Our ally, an island Power with a comparatively small 
regular army, but with the people at its back, has fought and 
beaten Russia. Unless the Japanese had possessed a military 
system capable of developing a formidable army to follow up the 
successes won by the navy, the Russians would still be holding 
Port Arthur, and would have conquered Korea. 


In vain then would Togo have destroyed the Baltic Fleet at Tsushima ; 
the Russians, for all their naval disasters, would still have been, in the main, 
victorious. The war would have ended in a stalemate, but the fruits of the 
deadlock would have been Russia’s. Herein is the lesson that the British 
nation cannot take too seriously to heart. In spite of our great Navy, we, in 
the place of Japan, could not have made good our cause against Russia, 
because an army was needed for the purpose ; Japan had the means of raising 
a reliable and sufficient army, and therefore was enabled to win. 


This very valuable article, which ought to be reproduced 

—_ in popular form and placed in the hands of 
‘“‘ Vicarious od ‘ai ‘ 
Patriotism.” °V°TY elector, elicited a striking letter, also in 
the Westminster Gazette, signed “ Lieutenant 
Volunteer Artillery,” vigorously applauding the foregoing pro- 
test against “vicarious exhibitions of patriotism,” which no one 
would endorse more heartily than the Volunteer, “because the 
Volunteer is the barrier which shelters the vicarious patriot 
from the necessity of practical patriotism.” The writer had 
recently collected some suggestive figures from the principal 
London music-halls, showing that “in the blackest week of the 
black year 1900 the receipts of the largest four went to their 
highest point ever reached ; and, according as our fortunes waxed 
and waned, so in inverse ratio moved the music-hall .receipts.” 
The nation was in fact ‘‘ bursting with patriotism,” but it was of 
the “ vicarious” character, and “ Lieutenant Volunteer Artillery ” 
thus proposes to utilise it : 
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Avoiding alike the politics of the Jingo and the peace-at-any-price Radical, 
let us set our house in order and train those 380,000 young Englishmen who 
come to the age of eighteen every year in the principles of practical patriotism, 
Teach them that freedom has its duties as well as its rights. The true Jingo 
is the man who knows that whatever happens Ae will not suffer in person. 
National service for home defence is the truest guarantee of the Pax Britannica; 
but it is more: it is the creator of a national “soul.” What “ conscription” 
has done for Japan national training will do for us. 

“ Lieutenant Volunteer Artillery ” ends with an earnest appeal to 
our public men and our public organs not to shirk their duty on 
this vital issue : 

The prophet Ezekiel might well have looked on England when he saw in 

his vision the valley of dry bones; or, if not dry bones, an array of corpses 
wanting the true breath of national patriotism. It lies with the statesmen—if 
we have any—but above all with the Press, to breathe upon these slain—by 
luxury, ease, and self-indulgence—that they may live. Then when the need 
comes—as come it will—they will stand on their feet, an “exceeding great 
array.” 
For our own part we hesitate to believe that the leadership of 
the great democratic cause of Universal Service for National 
Defence will long be vacant. There are not wanting men who 
command the confidence of the people, who are fully alive 
to the perils of vicarious patriotism. It is high time they came 
forward. If the country continues to shirk its plain duty it 
must inevitably become involved in some hideous catastrophe. 
In that day the disestablishment of the Welsh Church, the taxa- 
tion of land values, or even the payment of members will seem 
to be “very small beer,” but it will unfortunately be too late ta 
readjust our distorted political perspective. 


A correspondent signing himself “ Vidi,” who has “lived on 

Vidi's the Continent since 1892, residing and working 
in nearly every large European capital in turn,” 
has recently revisited England and France, and 
gives his impressions of the two countries in an interesting 
letter to the Times entitled “ France, England, and the Entente” 
(September 6), which is calculated to give more pleasure to 
Frenchmen than to Englishmen. France is described as 
having gone through a process of moral regeneration during 
the last few years, and she is now “tuned up” to a pitch 
unprecedented since the days of her heroic recovery from 
the Franco-Prussian War. This is no mere “convulsive 
reaction against the jackboot caresses of a foreign poientate,” 
but all classes have, so to speak, “‘ gained tone.” France “has 
come to her better self again, and it is this better self that has 
responded soberly, but joyously, to the touch of a friendly hand,” 
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At the same time Vidi warns us that “in some of the extreme 
sections of the Socialist party, and among the semi-Nationalist 
bourgeoisie, there survives a strong suspicion of British policy 
and a lurking dread lest France be either roulée by England— 
that is, her friendship exploited for the ends of a selfish British 
policy—or else a French Government be persuaded by England 
to assume a “ stiff” bearing in regard to some non-vital aspect of 
foreign affairs.” It is well to be reminded of this apprehension, 
though there is absolutely no foundation for it. There has been no 
disposition, so far as we have noted, in any section of the British 
public to incite France into a quarrel with Germany, and, as 
Vidi acknowledges, Lord Lansdowne’s management of Anglo- 
French affairs during these trying months has inspired general 
confidence across the Channel. That able and astute writer, Mr. 
E. T. Cook, who has lately made a gallant effort to revive the 
Rosebery legend in the Contemporary Review in an article entitled 
“Is the Government Indispensable?” praises Lord Rosebery’s 
perspicacity at the expense of Lord Lansdowne, declaring that, 
so far as the latter has not blundered at the Foreign Office, 
he has merely said “ditto” to the Liberals! Mr. Cook will 
be interested in the comparative estimate in which these two 
British statesmen are held in France. According to Vidi, Lord 
Lansdowne inspires “ great confidence,” while “ the attachment of 
the French to the understanding with England comes out in the 
apprehension with which the name of a prominent British detractor 
of the Anglo-French Convention is everywhere mentioned”—a 
euphemistic reference to Lord Rosebery, whose reappearance at 
the Foreign Office would, pace Mr. Cook, shatter the Anglo- 
French entente and imperil our Foreign Policy. We have con- 
sistently refused to take a party view of foreign affairs, and were 
strenuous in criticising Unionist foreign policy in its unregener- 
ate days, but since the defeat of the nefarious Baghdad Railway 
project the present Government has set its face in the right 
direction, and it cannot in fairness be denied that Lord Lans- 
downe’s management of our external relations leaves little to 
be desired. It is one of the very few bright spots in the record 
of the present Government. He is trusted by friendly Powers, 
and respected by less friendly Powers. He is entitled to the 
confidence of his own countrymen. 


The other side of Vidi’s picture is less attractive. He found 
The British Englishmen no less satisfied with the Entente -_ 
Mood dialethan Frenchmen, but the general “moral tone” 
_ of Great Britain seemed inferior to that of France. 

In theological terms, whereas the latter country appears to have 
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“ grown in grace,” England has “ backslidden” since 1go1, when 
the writer last visited this country. At that time “the chastening 
influence of the South African disaster, ignominy and reparative 
effort were still apparent, and seemed to justify high hopes for 
the future. But to-day it is discouraging to find the lessons of 
that ordeal still unlearnt, the warnings in great part unheeded, 
and all classes of the nation bent on gratifying an un-English 
passion for luxury and excitement.” Large ideas are tabooed, 
and “empty cleverness is exalted,” while responsibilities are 
ignored, and “a hand-to-mouth happy-go-luckiness” is the pre- 
vailing mood. The craze for sport is as rampant as ever, while 
the ravages of alcohol are unabated. But the most distressing 
feature in England to-day is the “lack of moral purpose and 
conviction,” the unwillingness cf individual sacrifice for the 
attainment of acommon end. This view was confirmed by men 
“whose hands were on the public pulse,” one of whom asserted: 
“We are in a bad way; we shall muddle along till serious trouble 
comes, and then it will be too Jate. England is not susceptible 
of government by ideas, nor even by steadfast sentiment. She 
tolerates only spasmodic pandering to the whims of a capricious 
and half-educated public.” Another declared: “ Despite the 
Japanese example, we cannot generate any real spirit of 
every-day devotion to the common good. We lack ‘drive’ 
and deep conviction. We have some patriotic instincts 
and prejudices, but prejudice is a bad makeshift for reasoned 
purpose.” We own that Vidi surprises us by his further 
statement that he had encountered a unanimous “aversion” to 
Germany. We confess to never having met with any such 
sentiment among educated Englishmen. On the contrary, 
there is the warmest admiration, not unmixed with envy, for the 
many fine qualities of the German people, their love of industry 
and science, their method, their thoroughness, their preparation 
and efficiency in every department of public life. Not only 
have they cheerfully submitted to a Tariff which has both 
preserved their agriculture and developed their industry, while 
taking toll of the foreigner for revenue purposes, but they have 
also accepted without any demur the sacred obligation of the 
citizen to contribute in person as well as in purse to the 
national defence. While denying that there is any “aversion” 
to Germany we fully recognise that there is the utmost “aver- 
sion” to German policy. How can we avoid detesting the 
methods of the agent provocateur. We heartily agree with 
Vidi that England would do well to imitate Germany’s love 
of work as well as her thoroughness and efficiency, and we 
reluctantly agree with him that there is a singular want of reality, 
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idealism, sincerity and intellectual honesty in our public life at 
the present time. 


There is every reason to hope that the Scandinavian crisis, which 
Th has cast a shadow over Europe for some months, 
e Peace of . 

PY has been amicably arranged. When we last went 
to Press, Norway had held the Referendum re- 
quired by Sweden as one of the conditions precedent to a friendly 
settlement, the plebiscite showing that the seceding country was 
practically a unit in favour of the dissolution of the Union. Nor- 
way had likewise fulfilled Sweden’s second stipulation by formally 
proposing to open negotiations. Sweden promptly agreed, and 
a Joint Conference was held at Karlstad, which is about half-way 
between Stockholm and Christiania, on August 31. Norway 
was represented by M. Michelsen, M. Lowland, M. Berner, and 
M. Vogt; Sweden by M. Lundeburg, Count Wachtmeister, M. 
Hammarskidld, and M. Staaf. The task confronting the nego- 
tiators was no light one, because not only did feeling in both 
countries run high, but some of the obstacles to be overcome 
were of a formidable character, as may be gathered from the 
lucid article contributed to the National Review by Professor 
Edén, of Upsala University, which may, we think, be regarded, 
for all practical purposes, as a semi-official presentation of the 
Swedish view. With problems touching the amour propre of both 
parties to dispose of, it is not surprising that the sittings of the 
delegates should have been protracted, or that from time to time 
disquieting rumours should have circulated. All the more honour 
to the negotiators that the Conference ultimately succeeded in 
reaching a complete and satisfactory settlement of all the points 
in issue, thanks to the wisdom, moderation, statesmanship, and 
good faith shown on both sides. The two main difficulties have 
been settled on a basis of give and take. Sweden agrees to an 
arbitration treaty as desired by Norway, while Norway has 
consented to dismantle the frontier fortresses. The settlement 
necessarily requires the ratification of the Legislatures of the two 
countries (the Swedish Riksdag and the Norwegian Storthing), 
but there is no reason to expect any further hitch. It is singularly 
unfortunate that on the very day of the happy declaration of the 
peace of Karlstad, a most mischievous interview with King Oscar 
of Sweden should appear in a Parisian paper, in which his Majesty 
is represented as upbraiding the Norwegians in terms which would 
offend a less sensitive community. They will probably, how- 
ever, be able to make allowances for a Sovereign who, at the 
agé of seventy-seven, feels that the handiwork of his life has been 
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shattered. Norway has now the interesting task of selecting a 
new head of the State—a topic upon which opinions seem to be 
divided. Various candidates have been mentioned, from Prince 
Charles of Denmark to Dr. Nansen. 


If the Scandinavian crisis has been amicably settled, the 
Hungarian crisis, on the other hand, is more acute 
and alarming thanever. Weare, at any rate, glad 
to think that our readers will be in a position to 
form a first-hand acquaintace with one side of the controversy, 
as we are privileged to publish a responsible and authoritative 
article from the pen of Mr. Francis Kossuth, the leader of the 
Party of Independence, which is by far the largest of the coalesced 
groups forming the Opposition which refuses to take office for 
the reasons so clearly explained by our eminent contributor. It 
is to be remembered in reading this article that Mr. Kossuth is 
anything but an extremist. He is acknowledged by his opponents 
to have throughout acted as a moderating influence, and on more 
than one occasion he has risked his great popularity with his own 
party. He would probably be the Prime Minister of Hungary 
at the present moment had the Coalition seen its way to effect a 
compromise with the Crown. There isa good deal which appeals 
to Englishmen in the arguments of Mr. Kossuth, though it is on 
all grounds desirable that we in this country should preserve an 
impartial attitude. When, however, we are told from Vienna 
that the grievance regarding the language of command is not a 
real grievance, but the stalking-horse of political agitators, may 
we not inquire whether the reason given for refusing to redress 
this imaginary grievance is a real reason? How can it be 
seriously suggested that the unity of the Austro-Hungarian army, 
or of any modern army, depends on the use of the same language 
in every battalion? The British army is a conclusive refutation 
of such an assertion. Considering the area covered by armies in 
these days of open formation, and that the great majority of 
battalions are never in sight of one another, how could it 
impair the efficiency of the forces of the Dual Monarchy that 
the Austrian battalions should be addressed in German and the 
Hungarian battalions in Maygar—provided always that there 
be a common language of communication between the units ? 
Battles are not fought in barrack-yards. However, we have no 
desire to take sides in a conflict in which passions run so high, 
and which has become mixed up with a good deal of unreasoning 
sentiment, and shall content ourselves with a brief recapitulation 
of recent events. 


The Hungarian 
Crisis. 
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The Fejervary Cabinet, who, as Mr. Kossuth points out, had 
TheUltimatum.¢ither a policy nor a following, and who were 
put in office by the King simply as caretakers on 
the refusal of the Coalition to accept power on the Royal terms, 
came to an inglorious end in the middle of Jast month. One of 
its members, Mr. Kristoffy, the Minister of the Interior, had con- 
ceived the brilliant idea of “ dishing” the military programme of 
the Opposition by launching a scheme of Universal Suffrage—a 
revolutionary proposal which would have multiplied the existing 
Hungarian electorate nearly twenty-fold. It caught on like wild- 
fire among the disfranchised masses, and immense meetings were 
held on its behalf. It was anawkward moment for the Coalition, 
as Universal Suffrage threatened, like Aaron’s rod, to swallow 
up all competing cries. Salvation came from an unexpected 
quarter. Mr. Kristoffy’s “unauthorised programme” was sum- 
marily vetoed from Vienna, the Austrian Government fearing lest 
a remedy applied to Hungary should be demanded nearer home. 
Thus the Hungarian nation were gratuitously provided with 
another first-class grievance in the shape of Austrian inter- 
ference in their internal affairs. Amid the ensuing storm 
the helpless Fejervary Cabinet disappeared, and it was subse- 
quently announced that King Francis Joseph would make a 
final personal effort to come to terms with the Coalition. With 
this object the various leaders were summoned to Vienna, and 
the circumstances of their historic visit will not soon be for- 
gotten either in Austria or Hungary. This painful episode 
is too recent and too delicate to admit of foreign comment, 
but as it must inevitably exercise a considerable influence 
one way or the other on the future of the Dual Monarchy, we 
give the short facts. The five Coalition leaders—M. Kossuth, 
Count Apponyi, Baron Banffy, Count Julius Andrassy, and Count 
Aladar Zichy—were ushered into the presence of the Sovereign 
in the audience hall of the Hofburg at Vienna, at eleven o'clock 
on Saturday, September 22. His Majesty requested permission 
to address them in German, as what he had to say was important, 
and he wished there should be no mistake about his meaning. 
He had asked them to appear before him “in order to call upon 
them to assume the government of their country upon the basis 
of an acceptable programme, and in accordance with the con- 
ditions which he would communicate to them.” Whereupon he 
read the following document in Hungarian : 


First, the military questions, in so far as they affect the language of com- 
mand and of service, in regard to which any yielding is and remains absolutely 
excluded, are to be eliminated from the programme. 

Second, the bases of the Pragmatic union (between Hurgary and Austria) 
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remain completely untouched both as regards the army and the foreign repre- 
sentatives. 

Third, a revision of the 1867 basis, in so far as it may concern economic or 
other questions affecting the relatioaship between Austria and Hungary, cannot 
take place one-sidedly between the Crown and the Hungarian nation, but can 
only be effected by means of a compromise, subject to Royal sanction, between 
the two states of the Monarchy with the help of their Governments and of Par- 
liamentary deputations appointed ad hoc. 

Fourth, the obligation must be entered into that the needs of the State—to 
wit, the estimates, the ordinary contingent of recruits, and the comn.ercial 
treaties, shall be voted, and that the Delegations and the quota deputations 
shall be elected. 


Fifthly, and finally, the obligation must be entered into that supply shall be 
voted to cover those military demands of which the last Delegations sanctioned 
the instalments for the years 1904 and 1905, and that a Defence Bill based on 
the two years’ service system shall be adopted. 


According to the Times correspondent, who gives a graphic 
account of the proceedings, the reading of this 
paper lasted less than five minutes, upon which 
it was handed to Mr. Kossuth with a request that the Coalition 
leaders should conduct negotiations relative to their assumption of 
office with Count Goluchowski, the Common Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, who had been appointed ad hoc. Whereupon Baron Banffy 
remarked, “ Your Majesty thus commands that we should place 
ourselves in communication with Count Goluchowski ?” “ Yes,” 
replied the king, who, after saluting the Coalition leaders, turned 
on his heel and left the hall. After conferring together on this 
unexpected ultimatum, the five leaders drove to the Foreign 
Office, where they made a declaration to Count Goluchowski to 
the effect that they were unable to accept the proposal of the 
Crown as being “contrary to the convictions of the majority, 
and... not in harmony with the views of the people who 
returned the representatives to Parliament.” Moreover, they 
could only treat on the matters in issue “through a person pos- 
sessing Hungarian citizenship, since none but a Hungarian can 
intervene in Hungarian affairs.” Count Goluchowski took note 
of this declaration, which he promised to communicate to the 
Crown. Just as the Coalition leaders were preparing to return to 
Budapest, a Hungarian official of the Foreign Office appeared 
and informed Mr. Kossuth that in view of the exception taken 
to Count Goluchowski, the king had appointed a Hungarian 
citizen, Count Cziraky, the Chief Marshal of the Court, to receive 
their reply and to conduct negotiations on his behalf. Count 
Cziraky reached Vienna the following morning (September 24), 
and after an audience with the king conferred with the Hungarian 
representatives at the Hungarian Ministry. They explained the 
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suggested programme, which they had intended to lay before the 
Crown, and Count Cziraky undertook to submit their views and 
to communicate the result; but as they received no further 
message for the next four hours they left Vienna at three o’clock 
for Budapest. A quarter of an hour later Count Cziraky appeared 
at the hotel to find that they had gone. It is not surprising to 
learn from the Times correspondent that the action of the king 
has created a feeling of “mingled sorrow and indignation” in 
Hungary, ‘‘ which is by no means confined to the partisans of the 
Coalition,” and even in Austria approval of his Majesty’s policy 
is “ by no means general,” although some cool-headed observers 
are inclined to believe that the situation had been cleared, as 
“the inevitable breach between the Monarch and the Hungarian 
majority must lead to a thorough revision of the relationship 
between the two countries.” The fact that the king admitted the 
necessity of revising the present relationship is pointed to asa 
promising factor, but on the whole the prevailing mood in both 
capitals is pessimistic. Mr. Kossuth’s article is convincing on 
one point, viz., that it is impossible for the Coalition to yield. 


The month of September is usually “a close time ” for political 

.. controversy, and this year has proved no excep- 

Mace Affairs. tion to the acai rule, the aie from the strife 
of tongues being a great relief tothe entire community. Beyond 
a discourse by Mr. Balfour to a Scottish volunteer corps, and an 
apologetic speech by Mr. Asquith for breaking the truce at a 
Radical garden-party, there has been no utterance to speak of, 
except Lord Londonderry’s curious statement at Wynyard Park 
on September 16. If Lord Londonderry is to be taken seriously, 
we are on the eve of a General Election, the announcement of 
which may be expected almost as soon as these pages appear. 
In defending the Government against the accusation of clinging 
to office, he declared that they had only done their duty by 
remaining in power “ until the Anglo-Japanese treaty had been 
signed, the Aliens Bill passed, and the Scottish Churches Bill 
passed.” The achievement of these objects ex hypothest 
destroys all further pretext for delaying the dissolution. As 
regards the Japanese treaty the position is peculiarly satisfactory 
owing to the statesmanlike declaration of Mr. Asquith when com- 
menting on the renewal of the Alliance, which as “a mutual 
insurance of our common interests, which we believe to be those 
of civilisation and progress, and involving as it does no aggression 
upon and no antagonism to the rights and the legitimate suscep- 
tibilities of other Powers, is heartily approved by the people of 
this country,” and moreover “has come to be regarded as an 
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integral part of our policy in the Far East.” This is by far the 
strongest statement regarding foreign policy which has yet been 
made by any Liberal speaker of authority, and we may regard it 
as binding upon any Government of which Mr. Asquith may be 
a member. Now that the mind of Lord Londonderry’s colledgues 
is finally set at rest as regards the Alliance, and the two Bills 
recently placed on the statute-book, we might hope that a term 
would be put to the ignominious position of the Unionist Party, 
which is losing caste from month to month, and from day to day, 
owing to the unconquerable devotion of its leaders to office. We 
fear, however, that this is too sanguinea view to take. People can 
always find excuses for doing what they want. It is ostentatiously 
announced that the Government intends to proceed with its 
Redistribution Bill next year, and an expert Committee has 
already been appointed to examine the question. ‘hen, again, 
the recent débdcle of a Ministerial candidate in a Scottish 
constituency (Elgin Burghs), where he met the fate which every 
political wobbler merits, will probably act as a further deterrent 
in preventing the barnacles from making the plunge. Nor will 
they have any difficulty in finding a formula for hanging on. 
The country will doubtless be told that the interests of our Indian 
Empire imperatively require that there shall be no change at the 
India Office. 


Among other topics of current interest is the appalling condition 
of Russia, which has steadily gone from bad to 
worse throughout the year, and is now one vast 
welter of anarchy from Finland to the Caucasus. Lord Ronald- 
shay’s excellent article gives a vivid picture of the chaos in the 
Caucasus, where thousands of lives and millions of money have 
been lost owing to the diabolical policy of the Government in 
setting its own subjects to cut each other’s throats. Finland is 
officially admitted to be in a state of insurrection. On the other 
hand, there is a faint gleam of light in Poland, owing to the 
recent adoption of more conciliatory measures, and elsewhere 
sanguine Russians are endeavouring to take the approaching as- 
sembly of the mock Parliament (appropriately called the Duma) 
seriously, though the less sanguine fear that it will add but 
another item tothe long list of Imperial disappointments. , , , The 
British Fleet has been engaged upon two interesting political 
missions during the past month. The Channel Squadron, under 
the command of Admiral Wilson, penetrated the Baltic Sea in 
defiance of the threats of German newspapers, and visited one or 
two German ports, receiving courteous treatment from the 
local authorities; there was no recorded contretemps, though it 
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must be owned that the Kaiser's frigid telegram seemed a some- 
what poor return for the generous hospitality his own fleet has 
invariably received in British waters. It is unnecessary to say 
that Admiral Wilson was enthusiastically acclaimed at all non- 
German ports. Altogether, this demonstration of British power 
in the North was a striking event. No less important was the 
visit of the Cruiser Squadron, under Prince Louis of Battenburg, 
to British North America, where it received a brilliant welcome. 
« » « But the chief naval event of the past month was, of course, 
the disaster to the Mikasa, Admiral Togo’s flagship, the finest 
vessel of the Japanese navy, and the most glorious ship now 
afloat. Imagine the feelings in this country if Nelson’s Victory 
had foundered within a few months of Trafalgar. By the bless- 
ing of Providence Admiral Togo was not on board, while the 
loss of life was nothing like as great as was originally reported. 
As ‘our allies have shown such a genius in raising sunken 
Russian battleships, we shall dare to hope that the Mikasa 
may yet be seen above water.,,, The boycott of American 
goods in China has been so successful that the Washington 
Government has been compelled to give assurances to Peking 
that the present harsh treatment of Chinamen in the United 
States will be relaxed ; and the Peking Government has gra- 
ciously condescended to issue an Edict ordering the abandon- 
ment of the boycott. 


Although our Japanese Fund was closed last month we have 
received the appended further contributions, some 
Our Japanese ; ; 
of which come from distant parts of the world, 
Fund ; 
which we gratefully acknowledge. Not the least 
interesting is that from the Falkland Islands. The Ethical Society 
has followed up its former handsome contribution of £100 by a 
very substantial second instalment, and we desire to take this 
opportunity of thanking its members for their great generosity. 
Although we do not propose to keep open the National Review 
fund, may we remind our readers that there is a fearful amount 
of distress in Japan, that the nation has abandoned its claim to 
an indemnity in the interests of peace, and that any assistance 
sent to the Japanese Red Cross Society or the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Widows and Families Fund, will be extremely welcome ? 
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CAISAR AND THE SENTIMENTALISTS 


ATa moment when our Radical Government of the future is within 
sight of returning to office, not even the tremendous teaching 
of the Far Eastern War can induce our people to take foreign 
politics seriously. Ina single generation we have seen the fall 
of France and Russia ; we have seen the rise of Germany and 
Japan. We have witnessed in a few swift-footed decades some 
of the greatest catastrophes, the least expected achievements, in 
the history of nations. We have beheld fixed antagonisms in 
every quarter of the world moving to the inevitable clash ; and 
all the fatal surprises ensuing to the vanquished have been due 
to the failure of complacent optimists to take adequate account 
of the growth of armaments in peace, and of the preliminary 
power of diplomatic strategy. 

France was as deaf to the warnings of Colonel Stoeffel as is 
Mr. Balfour to those of Lord Roberts. Minimising minds in 
a former generation, working like those of the Prime Minister 
and the editor of the Westminster Gazette at present, scouted the 
idea that a poor and exposed country like Prussia could over- 
throw in a single decade both Austria and France. Again no 
Liberal journal and few Unionist newspapers would listen until 
too late to those who pointed out that President Kruger’s 
armaments meant serious war. No single Russian conceived it 
to be within the remotest sphere of possibility that the Manchurian 
ruin wouldoccur within ten years from the Treaty of Shimonoseki. 
In all these cases none but the men of large vision—none, that 
is to say, but the people called alarmists—have been right; and 
the intellectual ‘“ moderates,” the well-meaning sentimentalists, 
always equally prone to preach the reassuring character of tem- 
porary facts, and to minimise the importance of permanent 
tendencies, have proved the most disastrous of guides. 

With the first visit of a modern British fleet to the Baltic, and 
the conclusion of the Peace of Portsmouth, we have had in this 
country an especially severe outbreak of puzzle-headed philan- 
thropy. Every humanitarian amongst us has become, with 
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honest intent, an agent of the German Navy League, and our 
intellectual moderates declare that it is high time to minimise. 

Since the temporary and superficial state of the evidence lends 
a particularly mischievous plausibility to these views, it is neces- 
sary to show once more that German policy, as a matter of fact, 
has not changed and cannot change ; that its aims are incompa- 
tible with the preservation of the world’s peace ; and that these 
aims are, indeed, perfectly legitimate from the Teutonic point of 
view, but may have the disadvantage from the British point of 
view of proving incidentally fatal to the British Empire. 

Upon the first announcement of the visit of the Channel Fleet 
to the Baltic the tempest of Anglophobia was unchained. The 
clerical Kélnische Volkszeitung and the anti-clerical Frankfurter 
Zetung—organs standing at poles asunder, and incapable of 
unanimity upon any other conceivable topic—agreed that the 
“old rancorous hatred” had revived once more in an intensity 
unparalleled since the Boer War. 

The worst period of hostility was at the time of the Boer War ; but feeling 
to-day is running as high as it did then, and the journals which are anti- 
English undoubtedly reflect the sentiments of the great majority of the 
educated classes. (Kilnische Volkszeitung.) 

All this preliminary effervescence is less worthy of notice, how- 
ever, than the more deliberate comments in which serious Teutonic 
journals eventually reached something like unanimity. The fore- 
most organs in the German press declared that friendship can 
never be established between the two countries except upon a basis 
of naval equality. This ideal appears to the German mind not 
only as legitimate, but as the most natural of axioms. To this 
country it means death. German equality at sea means the ex- 
tinction of British supremacy and the British Empire, 

The thesis that the abatement of British power must be the 
steady aim of German policy was finally developed in a series of 
articles * in the Kreuz Zeitung—the organ, be it remembered, of 
the Prussian governing classes—which prints every week the 
survey of foreign politics in which Professor Schiemann is under- 
stood most nearly to reflect the Emperor’s own mind. These 
studied utterances, published after due reflection in the proper 
quarters, in direct connection with the British cruise and long 
after the first Anglophobe storm had subsided, were devoted to 
the question of “‘ England’s Suzerainty at Sea” (Englanad’sOberherr- 
schaft sur See), The first article explained that England has secured 
her commercial power and colonial power by ruthlessly. crushing 


* Kreuz Zeitung, Nos. 396, 399, 402, 408, 411, 415, 443. The last and most 
mischievous article, under the title ‘‘ Coming Conflicts” (Kommende Kémffe), 
appeared on September 21, after the above pages were written. 
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every rival on the water and creating a naval monopoly : and the 
writer dwelt upon the monstrous meaning of the fact that “In 
English schools may be found a singular map. Upon it all 
English colonies are coloured red; with the annotation ‘other 


a”) 


English possessions coloured blue ! But what are these ‘ other 
possessions’? The sea! And in case of war England will turn 
this map intoareality.”* ‘The next study pictures “ The Perils of 
the English Suzerainty at Sea,” and its character appears from 
the following extract : 


So long as England’s naval supremacy exists, she can hold all maritime 
Powers in play, and, if necessary, damage them seriously without fear of being 
vigorously repelled, much less attacked. Holland could not hold its colonial 
possessions did the English choose to take away what they have left of the 
Dutch colonies. Holland is thrown upon England’s benevolence, nay, depends 
upon England’s favour, and feels more acutely than any other country the 
consequences of the English suzerainty at sea. . . . That sole and exclusive 
suzerainty at sea means for every other country with a maritime trade an 
incalculable element of insecurity, a Damocles sword which may fall at any 
moment. It is a common danger, and may evoke common measures for 
defence.+ 

This, we perceive, is the old idea of a naval coalition against 
England which has haunted the Kaiser’s dreams for years, and 
which, if we trace matters to the root, is entirely responsible for 
the recent state of the relations between the two countries. Lest 
German competition should be discouraged by the overwhelming 
might of our present tyranny, the Kreuz Zeitung, in returning to 
the charge in a third article, judiciously pointed out that the 
British, in spite of all, were no longer impregnable. Steam, for 
one thing, might enable the military Powers to throw a flying 
bridge across our seas. Mr. Balfour and the country at large 
may be interested in the semi-official German view of the theory 
that invasion is impossible : 

To-day (in contrast with the days of Nelson) England is far more anxiously 
concerned by the apprehension of a hostile inroad upon her soil. By means 
of large and fast ocean steamers, swifter than warships, a powerful force 
of troops, with their artillery, could be thrown upon British shores. A con- 
siderable portion of her navy, therefore, must always be tied to her coasis 
to prevent such a contingency. If relations Lecome suddenly strained, the 
troops of a continental antagonist could strike at English harbours just as 
quickly as an English fleet at foreign harbours. But a foreign army corps in 
England, even if its connections with its home base were teinporarily cut off, 
and even though it were eventually sacrificed, would be such a barb shot 
into England’s flesh that her leading statesinen must be compelled to take this 
contingency into the most serious reckoning. .. . ¢ 


* Kreuz Zeitung, August 24, 1905. + Jord. August 26, 1905. 
t Jéid. August 28, 1905, under the keading ‘“ The Deciine of English 
Supremacy at Sea.” 
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The journal went on to urge that the modern insecurity of British 
sea-power is increasing for political as well as for technical 
reasons. It proceeded to repeat the view which Prince Bilow is 
accustomed to emphasise, in express opposition to Lord Sel- 
borne’s famous memorandum—the view that the sea is one indeed, 
but that sea-power is not necessarily one, and, asa matter of fact, 
is bound to become divided and debatable, and to fall, as it 
were, into commission. This new naval theory is well known to 
be the real key of the Kaiser’s personal convictions, and for this 
reason the following passage cannot be too closely studied : 

English supremacy is also being damaged by political developments, not from 
the side of a single Power, nor by any coalition, since none exists, but by the 
whole maritime movement of modern times. What in former centuries only 
England recognised—the decisive importance of sea-power for the weal and 
ill of nations—has now become clear to all States of any maritime significance, 
and these are accordingly concerned to strengthen their fleets. This endea- 
vour of the non-British countries is justified and intelligible, but in the nature 
of things it is calculated to jeopardise the English suzerainty, which will only 
be able to maintain itself in the face of weak States.* 

A further article continues the invaluable epitome of moderate 
German thought upon the inevitable and necessary disappear- 
ance of the conditions by which the British Empire exists. This 
summary is entitled “The German Competition against English 
Sea-power,’t it renews the familiar invitation to all neighbouring 
States to make the German fleet the steel point of the European 
lance, and it closes with a thought now beginning to emerge from 
all recent German discussions of the naval question, and which 
must engage our further attention : 

The rise of Germany as a sea-power is no peril for the other States of the 
European Continent. On the contrary ... if Germany should secure the 
lead upon the European Continent, the other countries concerned need fear 
no peril t» their political independence, and will have much to hope for their 
economic development ; for a continental league, meant to assert the interests 
of the European States in the world at large, can only be formed upon a basis 
of free coalition. 

Then follows a heartening reflection : 

In the middle of the sixteenth century the position of the English in face of 
the then ruling sea-powers was similar to the present position of the Germans. 
The former began at thit time to recognise the value of naval power. In face 
of the Spanish and Portuguese it was impossible for the English to make their 
fleet supreme. But at least, as was pointed out in the England of that period, 
it was necessary for the English fleet to be strong enough to hold the ascen- 
dency of any other Power in check. When the German people had achieved 
their Imperial unity, they remembered once more the Hanseatic motto, “ Mein 
Feld ist die Welt.” 


* Kreuz Zeitung, August 28, 1905. 
+ Die Deutsche Konkurrens gegen die Englische Seemacht. 
t Aveuz Zeitung, September 2, 1905. 
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And the whole instructive exposition closes with a glimpse of 
greater coalitions than any previously imagined : 

As the Germans think, so think the North Americans. Neither Germans 
nor North Americans propose to be content with a subordinate position upon 
the main highways of the sea. They do not choose to be regarded and 
treated as Englishmen of the second class, and they demand upon the neutral 
element under all circumstances equal liberty and equal rights.” 

This, it will be seen, is a comparatively moderate and respon- 
sible contributor writing in the organ of the Prussian governing 
and fighting classes, and with the obvious tone of one who is 
expressing semi-official opinions. That as a matter of fact he 
reflects the Kaiser’s personal thought, and reveals the settled 
trend of Prince Bilow’s policy, will be doubted by no observer 
passably acquainted with German afiairs and the nuances of 
Berlin journalism. Here we have it avowed that the “legiti- 
mate,” the reasoned, and the necessary aim of German diplomacy 
is the removal of that British supremacy at sea which forms the 
only real check upon Teutonic ambition. In face of the lucid 
exposition by the Kreuz Zeitung of views which not a single repre- 
sentative German of any school of politics would repudiate, it may 
be hoped that no English journal of standing, not even the West- 
minster Gazette, will again attempt to persuade us that the aims of 
German diplomacy are not fundamentally and fixedly inimical to 
the most vital of British interests and to the existence of the 
British Empire. 


The only question now, as before, is how these plans are to be 
promoted. The thought is still of coalitions, and we shall see at 
a further stage in discussing the present position of the Baghdad 
railway scheme how the Wilhelmstrasse still hopes to construct 
its coalitions. In the meantime, it will be seen, there are already 

* Since these pages were written, the campaign has been continued in several 
articles, of which the latest appeared so recently as September 21, under the 
significant heading “ Coming Conflicts.” The whole article is well worth read- 
ing as the most insidious attempt made for some years to embitter Anglo- 
American relations. English naval supremacy, pursues the writer (? Professor 
Schiemann), is under all circumstances doomed. If the United States were 
not actually allied to Germany in case of war, Washington would interfere to 
protect that Power from the worst consequences oi defeat. “ ‘The English 
supremacy at sea can now only last as long as it is not disputed.” The fol- 
lowing passage may be commended to Mr. Chamberlain’s opponents ; “ In 
modern times other Empires have risen far above England. Nothing is left 
to the English but their maritime predominance. But that is being cut into 
on both sides. On the one hand, England is too small a country, its inhabit- 
ants too small a people, to support the burden of sea-power in the future. On 
the other hand, several rivals now surpassing England in territory, population, 
and wealth are bending themselves to assert their equality, if not, indeed, their 
superiority, at the expense of the English suzerainty at sea, and ultimately by 
its everthrow,’ 
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other irons inthe fre. The German Press during the last few 
weeks has been filled with references to the possibility of naval 
co-operation between America and Germany. The frequency with 
which this idea is now expressed seems to indicate that the jour- 
nalistic forces manoeuvred from the Wilhelmstrasse have been 
mobilised by direct mot d’ordre for the most dangerous of all 
the Kaiser’s campaigns. Itis evidently imagined that with the 
deaths of Lord Pauncefote and Mr. Hay the intrigues which 
failed at Washington before may now be revived with greater 
probability of success. President Roosevelt’s testimonial to the 
German E:nperor upon the conclusion of peace, has been unhesi- 
tatingly exploited in this sense, and the theory of a definite cooling 
of American feeling in favour of Japan is magnified with skill. 
The Kaiser himself has now given an open and significant lead in 
the same direction. On September 5 he received at the palace 
in Berlin the American delegates to the recent Parliamentary 
Congress at Brussels. Heexpressed to those gentlemen the special 
sense of satisfaction with which he regards the growth of the 
American fleet, and his appreciation of Mr. Roosevelt’s effort to 
confirm the good relations between Germany and America, The 
article in the Kreuz Zeitung, closing with the suggestion that 
Germans and “North Americans” would find their common 
interest in neutralising the English Oberherrschaft at sea, had 
appeared a few days earlier. 

Washington has acquired considerable experience of the ways 
of the Wilhelmstrasse during the last few years, and will hardly 
fail to penetrate the psychology of thenew move. In the famous 
conversation with Admiral de Cuverville a few years ago the 
Kaiser pointed out that the dearest wish of his heart was to see 
the French and German fleets banded together against all 
comers. That fish would not bite. France and the other con- 
tinental powers to whom the Kreuz Zeitung makes its inimitable 
appeal have been as yet wholly unable to see that the guarantees 
for their political independence and commercial prosperity 
would be strengthened if the present balance of forces in 
Europe were overset, and the naval and military supremacy 
together were concentrated in the hands of Germany. Russia 
may be slow to entertain the inevitable proposal of another 
Kiaochau partnership. The result of former experience in that 
species of association is that the Admiral of the Pacific has sent 
his Baltic fleet to be annihilated in the Far East in order that 
the Admiral of the Atlantic with his own squadrons intact should 
succeed in turning the Baltic itself—so far as all present 
possibility of Russian opposition is concerned—into a German 
lake. Washington will perhaps understand that the Wilhelm- 
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strasse is Only baiting its hook once more upon similar 
principles. 

The calculation in which Prince Biilow and his Imperial 
master are now indulging is that at the present rate of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s naval expenditure, the British and American fleets 
will approach each other sufficiently in strength to throw the 
balance of power into the hands of the German fleet, and to place 
the policy of Berlin in control of the whole situation. The 
reflections of Washington, however, are hardly likely to stop at 
the period where the Wilhelmstrasse would like to arrest them. 
For the German calculations are obviously as follows: While 
hoping to destroy Anglo-American friendship by the insidious 
manoeuvres now in train, Germany would remain open to the 
offers of both sides, She would of course prefer to stand out 
altogether from the conflict she longs to create. Could the two 
Anglo-Saxon Powers be induced to fight upon anything like 
equal terms, their fleets would be tolerably certain to destroy 
each other. Germany, by simply keeping her own material 
intact, might then hope to achieve naval supremacy at once. 

But nothing is of course further from the mind of Berlin than 
to kill Charles in order to make James King. She trusts by 
judicious measures to get rid ,of both the hated Oberherren in 
turns. She has no intention of helping to substitute, if she can help 
it, an Anierican suzerainty at sea for a British suzerainty. If 
England were defeated Berlin would count upon the eventual 
coalition of Europe, including this country, to overthrow the 
United States, to tear away South America from the sphere of the 
Monroe doctrine, and to realise upon that continent the long- 
postponed dream of a real Greater Germany. Were America 
defeated, however, at the outset in a naval conflict with this 
country, Berlin would at once propose to reverse the issue by 
an alliance with the United States, which would enable a 
Greater Germany to be created out of the remains of 
the British Empire. With the downfall of the English suzerainty 
in short, France, Austria and Russia alike would have lost 
the contingent security which British sea-power now affords 
them; France, for instance, might be forced by a German 
march upon Paris to surrender her ships, as she was formerly 
forced to surrender her milliards; Russia, with German fleets 
in the Baltic upon all her lines of advance against Germany on 
land, would be at a hopeless military disadvantage and would 
find reproduced in her home waters and in an aggravated form 
the very strategical conditions which have been fatal to her army 
in the Far East ; and the Monroe doctrine would be imperilled 
ip the long run by the rupture of Anglo-Saxon unity as nothing 
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else in the world could imperil it. The weakness of traditional 
German statecraft in the hands of smaller men than the Iron 
Chancellor, is that it has reduced Machiavelianism to a public 
recipe. 

German policy, however, has the solid merit of never forget- 
ting that if all other means should fail, a nation is never wrong 
in developing its own strength, and that opportunity invariably 
comes to those who are thoroughly prepared to take advantage 
of it. If the Kaiser should fail in forming within any reasonable 
period his coalition against the detested British Oberherrschaft, 
the possibility of attaining his supreme ambition becomes more 
remote, but by no means recedes altogether beyond the bounds of 
practical politics. Germany has entered upon what is, for all funda- 
mental purposes, an economic competition. Inthat contest she 
believes time to be upon her side, and there is much to fortify 
this opinion. It is very frequently said in this country, even by 
many who are thoroughly awake to the character and the perma- 
nency of German designs, that we must be secure in the long 
run because no country can be simultaneously a predominant 
military and a predominant naval power. This very premature 
generalisation is based upon the failure of Colbert’s magnificent 
naval scheme, when Louis the Fourteenth, against the prophetic 
warnings of his great Minister, attacked Holland—though an 
alliance with that nation ought to have been the very keystone 
of French policy—and plunged into continental war. The cir- 
cumstances are different. The Kaiser has studied the history of 
Colbert’s efforts to advantage, and he desires to postpone for a 
sufficient period a continental war ; nor are the true conditions 
of the financial competition at all adequately understood in 
this country. Naval critics usually compare the budgets of 
different countries with respect to their total service estimates 
only. That method isentirely misleading. What we have to con- 
sider is the relative extent to which the finances of the countries 
compared are mortgaged for all purposes. We must add the 
relative debt-charge to the cost of army and navy. Our own debt- 
charge, for instance, represents nothing in reality but deferred 
payment for past armaments. Upon this basis we may construct 
a table of a somewhat startling and disquieting character. It 
compares the total cost of debt and armaments in England 
France, Germany, and the United States. The following is the 
result : * 

* It is often but groundlessly objected that if the separate debts of the German 
States are taken into account, the calculation as regards Germany becomes 
materially altered. This is not so. The Prussian State debt is nominal— 


mainly incurred on account of the railways which yield so valuable a surplus 
as to make that “ Debt” in reality a financial asset. Baden has only a railway 
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England. Germany. France, United States. 
Population . 43,000,000 61,000,000 39,000,000 83,000,000 
Million £ Million £ Million £ — 
' 8 4. 
Debt Charge 27.0 5.2 48.8 : a8.0* 
Army . : 29-4 28.9 27.1 24.0 
Navy . ; 36.9 2.7 12g 24.0 
93-3 45.8 88.6 80.8 


From this list itappears at once that our total expenditure over 
the three items is the largest ; and that Germany’s annual liability 
for debt and armaments (owing to Bismarck’s success in wringing 
the indemnity from France) is by far the smallest. The popula- 
tion of Germany is nearly 50 per cent. greater than ours. Her 
trade and wealth are growing faster. Her financial difficulties, 
of which so much has been made in this country by writers who 
can only have made an imperfect study of them, are purely 
technical ; and the projected tobacco tax, if carried, will remove 
them, though raising the impost on that commodity to nothing 
like its level with us. Germany’s taxable capacity will soon be 
equal to our own—f, indeed, it has not already become so. The 
deficiency of increase per head is fully compensated for by the 
larger number of heads. But here comes the really sinister fact 
which lies behind German policy, and prompts more substan- 
tial calculations than any which are at present based upon the 
dream of a coalition. If Germany spent as much upon her fleet 
as we do now upon ours, her total burthen for debt and armaments 
would be ouly £71,000,000, as against our £93,000,000. 

The Kaiser has already forced up our naval estimates by many 
millions, and made us feel the pinch. We still retain a fiscal 
system which promotes German trade in the British market, and 
permits British trade to be repressed in the German markets. It 
is a perfectly reasonable calculation on the part of Berlin that 
with their small debt, growing wealth and population, and 
stationary military expenses, they will be able to maintain a larger 
fleet than we can afford without having to bear so heavy a 
burthen for debt and armaments as we bear now. It is in its 
bearing upon this problem above all that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy is most important. He is the only real opponent of the 
debt, and the long prices pay. Bavaria has an extra railway debt of £19,000,000, 
and to the service of this railway profits contribute a considerable amount. In 
Hesse there is no debt except for railways. Saxony is in the same profitable 
position. In Wiirttemberg 80 per cent. of the service of the debt is covered 
by the annual railway service. The comparison in the above table is strictly 
accurate, and the more closely Germany’s financial position is investigated, the 
more clearly will it appear as the real factor of the future, threatening the 
existence of British naval supremacy. 

* Pensions. 
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Berlin plans for the abolition of the British Oberherrschaft. Itisa 
matter of life and death to us to secure the help of the Colonies, 
and upon their own terms, for the maintenance of British sea- 
power. Otherwise our naval supremacy will be gradually extin- 
guished by financial pressure, and the process will be complete 
and painful enough in its effects upon every taxpayer in the land 
to convince the most incorrigible sentimentalist, the most in- 
veterate minimiser amongst us, that Germany is a more insidious, 
persistent, and will be ultimately a more formidable rival than 
France ever was; and that the Emperor William is a far more 
efficient enemy than Buonaparte, because less distracted by 
continental struggles, standing at the head of an industrial and 
commercial nation, and more insidiously systematic in his 
designs against this country. 

The lessons of the Far Eastern War have decided opinion at 
the German Admiralty in favour of large ships, and the final 
result of the visit of the Channel Squadron to the Baltic—a 
result which every good observer prophesied beforehand—appears 
in a paragraph from the last number of the official organ of the 
German Navy Léague (Mitteilungen des Deutschen Flottenvereins) : 

The force of facts has worked a total change of opinion even in circles 

hitherto opposed to the policy of developing the fleet. The demands of the 
German Navy Leagie for larger displacement, heavier armament, but, above 
all, for the more rapid building of the fleet, are now accepted as politically 
and technically sound. 
This paragraph is undoubtedly cerrect; it foreshadows events 
approaching and not distant; and it may be said with perfect 
certainty that the naval rivalry of Germany with this country is 
only now beginnitig in earnest. Yet, while the German merchant 
marine is only one-fifth the size of ours, German naval estimates 
are already a third the size of ours. 

The wheels of German policy, however, work together and 
form a reciprocating machinery. Enough has perhaps already 
been said to make it difficult for our minimisers, our sentimen- 
talists, and our puzzle-headed humanitarians generally, to deny 
that Czesar’s drearhn remains, and that it can only be realised by 
violating the Monroe doctrine, shattering the British Empire, or 
pulling Austria to pieces and bringing down upon all heads the 
existing State structure of Europe. The Kaiser is the master of 
many legions, and there are many ominous signs that the greatest 
war-lord extant may become tired of peace and impatient of the 
slow operation of economic force; and, may seek to turn the 
naval balance by casting the sword of Brennus into the scale. 
Startling as the statement may seem to our blue-water school, 
it is by no means certain that the overthrow of the Englische 
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Oberherrschaft zur See might not be more reéadily though 
indirectly accomplished by military means. It is from this 
point of view that we shall do well to study the European and 
Asiatic situation as they exist after the Treaty of Portsmouth. 
The German Emperor is equally moved by naval and pan- 
German ambitions, by the idea of expansion on sea and the idea 
of extension on land. But let no one imagine that either of 
these processes can bea substitute for the other. Whichever 
is realised first will be a means towards the realisation of 
the other. A pan-German Empire would form the enlarged 
geographical and economic and the vastly improved strategical 
basis upon which sea-supremacy would subsequently arise. The 
attainment of German naval ambition would ultimately be the 
magnificent creation of the Middle Empire, stretching from 
Antwerp and Rotterdam to the Persian Gulf, ramifying through 
Egypt into Africa, and forming, with a hundred and twenty 
millions of European people under a single sceptre, a federa- 
tion well fitted in many ways to wrench the trident from the 
grasp of the English-speaking races. The great precedent of 
the Zollverein has made it clear to all German thinkers that 
political absorption is facilitated when economic union precedes. 
There is now no difference between Government and people in 
Germany upon the issue of forming a European Zollverein, 
stretching as far as possible to the East. From this ideal even 
the Socialists do not dissent. One of the most thoughtful and 
remarkable contributions to the study of this question has 
recently been made by Herr Richard Calwer, the well-known 
commercial expert of the Socialist party. In the September 
number of the Sozialistische Monatshefte, Herr Calwer maintains 
that without a weltpolitik, Socialism in Europe is impossible, 
since the Collectivist method would obviously fail in an imperfect 
State not controlling its own supplies of food and raw material, 
its own sufficient market for manufacture, and the means of 
production, distribution, and exchange in the widest sense— 
what we in this country should call the Imperial sense—of that 
phrase. This thinker constantly insists that social democracy 
must work for “a European Zollverein with the exclusion of 
England and Russia.” And Herr Calwer insists that for this 
reason reconciliation with France, in spite of the Morocco 
incident, is the life and death issue for German policy.* 

The article is interesting as showing the organic instinct which 
unites the Kaiser’s subjects upon these questions. The German 
Government has a different view of the ends, but is at one with 


* See Soxialistich Monatsheft, September 1905. Richard Calwer, Welt- 
bolitik und Sozialdemokratie 
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the Socialist deputy as to the means. The Middle Empire ef the 
future is to begin with a Central European Zollverein. The Wil- 
helmstrasse would agree that in preparing this development every- 
thing depends upon France and Russia. The Kaiser’s really bril- 
liant conception for the purpose of overthrowing British sea-power 
was that of substituting the “horizontal triplice” between Paris 
Berlin, and St. Petersburg, for the “ vertical triplice” between 
Berlin, Vienna,and Rome. The Entente Cordiale was rightly regarded 
from this point of view as by far the most severe check sustained 
by German diplomacy for forty years. Hence the uncontrollable 
passion with which the Kaiser rattles his sabre, and the desperate 
mingling of menace and suavity with which the Morocco im- 
broglio has been created and exploited from first to last. 

It is still hoped that France can be cajoled or compelled into 
partnership, and that Russia likewise can be brought to suitable 
terms when ferced to realise that Constantinople is lost to her in 
any case, and that unless in alliance with German armies she can 
never hope to enter Calcutta. The Napoleonic conception of 
striking at British sea-power in India and Egypt is clearly reviving 
in Berlin, and this game our sentimentalists must observe is per- 
fectly “legitimate.” Germany is not certain of being able to get at 
this country in any other manner, and she has no intention of 
waiting passively to receive the possible stroke of sea-power like 
some Sultanic victim stretches out his neck to the scimitar. This 
idea was popularised in Niemann’s novel, Der Weltkrieg, which 
had recently a very wide circulation. But it has since been 
repeated in a curious quarter. . 

An exaggerated sensation was created throughout Europe a 
few weeks ago by the appearance in Berlin of the now well-known 
volume, entitled Die Zukunft Russlands und Fapans : Soll Deutsch- 
land die Zeche bezahlen:* “The Future of Russia and Japan: 
Shall Germany pay the Bill?” This production, a work of dull 
unscrupulousness and laborious hatred, prophesies the inevitable 
bankruptcy of Russia, the consequent ruin of France, and the 
inevitable supremacy of Germany, in a tone of malignant inso- 
lence which our Russophobes, in their most wrathful ecstacies, 
never equalled. The author of this volume, Herr Rudolf Martin, 
is a German Government official employed in the Imperial Sta- 
tistical Bureau, and he proclaims his standing upon his covers. 
He has of course been rebuked and disavowed by the Wilhelm- 
strasse, but that proves little. Nothing was more a matter of 
course when the press machine was under the direction of the 
Iron Chancellor, than the preparation of attacks upon foreign 
Powers, which were elaborately disavowed as soon as they 


* Carl Heymann’s Ver/ay, Berlin. 
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appeared. We know that the apprehensions of the German 
Foreign Office in connection with the dreaded consequences of 
an improvement in Anglo-Russian relations have been alive and 
active since the conclusion of the Far Eastern war. Prince 
Bismarck, in the similar situation of 1887, attacked Russian credit 
at once by forbidding the Reichsbank to handle Russian paper. 
Die Zukunft Russlands und Ff apans may very well have been inspired 
by the German Government, ready to disavow it as a matter of 
course when it had served its purpose of reminding Russia that 
her financial recuperation depends upon the sufferance of her 
immediate neighbour. None of those incautious persons in this 
country who were recently defending Herr Rudolf Martin 
against a Government supposed to be concerned in suppressing 
him, seem to have noticed that the book closes with the following 
passage : 

While France and Russia will bear between them the consequences of the 
Russian State bankruptcy, the economic and military power of Geimany will 
stride onwards without pause. 

Germany to the front will become more and more the signal of German 
policy. 

Russia will never march into India—unless in alliance with Germany. 

Not Petersburg, as the Slavs had been dreaming for twenty years, but 
Berlin will become more and more the metropolis of Continental Europe. 

The stronger Germany stands before the Continent of Europe, the more wil, 
its friendship be valued by England and Japan. 

No island can pretend to force its will upon the Continent of Europe.* 

Now the obvious fact which was first pointed out, and has been 
repeatedly explained, in these pages is that the indispensable 
instrument of Russo-German co-operation against India is the 
Baghdad Railway. The Baghdad Railway is the strategical and 
diplomatic complement of the Kaiser’s navy. To help in building 
it under present conditions, as his Majesty's Ministers at one time 
proposed to do, would be equivalent to providing British capital 
for the construction of the German fleet. The policy of Berlin 
would possess a direct leverage upon India and upon Egypt also, 
now that the Damascus-Hedjaz line, ultimately to be linked up 
at Aleppo with the Anatolian system, has progressed a full third 
of the distance towards Mecca. The Turks could be mobilised 
by this machinery against Russia if she were recalcitrant, or 
against England if Russia, under fear of seeing her outlook 
closed all round, should consent to abandon the Balkans and 
Asia Minor, and to be pushed once for all into Persia and India. 
For under German leadership the Turks would fight like 
Japanese, and the Kaiser as protector of the Mahommedan 
world, might hope to influence Islam from Morocco to Bengal. 

* Die Zukunft Russlands und Japans, p. 258. 
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Cesar’s dreams are unmeasured, but they are not for that 
altogether ill-calculated, and they are after all less wonderful than 
the dreams which were realised by Chatham during a former 
Weltkrieg and in the term of a single Ministry. And Berlin 
reckons that modern British statesmanship will never have the 
decision, the insight and the nerve deliberately to open a way 
for Russia to the Dardanelles as a provident check upon pan- 
German possibilities in that direction; and that Russia and 
France alike must eventually be driven for this reason into the 
arms of Berlin. 

That admirable French publicist, M. André Chéradame, has 
recently warned his countrymen of the bearing of this question 
upon immediate diplomatic activities, and of the methods by 
which Germany after the fall of M. Delcassé hopes to achieve 
the capture of M. Rouvier. 

The Baghdad Railway, chiefly owing to the revolt of English 
public opinion against the Ministerial project of two years ago— 
and above all to the efforts of the Tsmes—has for the present 
come to a standstill, The Turks, who are distinctly becoming 
tired and suspicious in any case of the efforts to exploit the 
friendship with the Sultan, are incapable of paying another 
piastre of the kilometric guarantee.* The resistance of England 
and Russia checked the great plan for raising sufficient funds for 
further subsidies by additional duties upon foreign and chiefly 
British trade. All other resources are mortgaged. “ Turkey is 
already embarrassed to pay her officials and troops, and is 
threatened with additional heavy expenses in Macedonia. Where 
is she to find the money for the Baghdad railway ?”ft In short, 
unless French help 'can be secured, the concession may fall 
through—which would be by far the most severe blow the 
Kaiser’s prestige has yet suffered—and that portion of the future 
line which is vital to India’s interests may after all revert to the 
hands which ought to have held it from the beginning. The 
business is at its critical stage, and, in the words of our 
Consul at Constantinople upon a former occasion, “requires 
careful watching.” . 

Throughout the last few months Germany has hoped, and 
there is strong reason to believe has actually endeavoured, to 
manipulate together the Morocco question and the Baghdad 
Railway question. Were the latter line once carried across the 
Taurus, the Kaiser’s policy would have made a:stride not to be 


* “The Baghdad Railway—the Problem of Finance,’ by Miss Gertrude 
Lowthian Bell, in the Oxtlook, July 22, 1905. 
f Trade of Coustantinople and District. No. 3410, Aniuil Series, 
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measured by apparent distance. At the worst it is hoped to force 
a Kiao-chau partnership upon France in Morocco by measures 
which would gradually convert Mogador into a German base. 
But Germany would be willing to leave the Republic an absolutely 
free hand in Morocco in return for the definite co-operation of 
French finance in the construction of the Baghdad Railway. Now 
the present French Premier carried through the unification of 
the Ottoman Debt largely or mainly through the machinery of 
the Deutsche Bank. M. Rouvier engaged in that work as a private 
individual, and was perfectly free to employ his abilities ina 
manner honoured by the inevitable admiration and compliments 
of the Emperor William; but Berlin has not ceased to desire 
the invaluable assistance of M. Rouvier in his official capacity 
fer the further work of carrying the Baghdad Railway across the 
Taurus, and towards the Persian Gulf. Le Temps on July 4 last 
published this telegram from its correspondent in Berlin. “1 
understand that Prince Radolin has been instructed to express 
the hope that after the settlement of the Morocco question, 
Franco-German interests may become intimate upon other points. 
I believe that the first of these points to be discussed will be those 
connected with Asia Minor.” Upon this despatch M. Chéradame 
makes a vigorous and eloquent comment. 

To put the Germans in a position to complete the Baghdad Railway—in 
reality under their exclusive control—would be to settle the Teutonic grasp 
upon all Asia Minor, to abandon what remains of French influence in Turkey, 
to consolidate the German penetration of the Balkans, promote pan-German 
and Prussian designs upon Austria, to give the Kaiser the ruling hand upon 
the great world-highway extending from Hamburg to the Persian Gulf—it 
would be nothing less than the achievement of German hegemony over the 
whole of the Old World.* 

That Germany, well knowing the business to be a task of years, 
works methodically towards the destruction of our sea-power by 
the attacks of a coalition in war, or by a process in peace of 
financial pressure to death; that Germany is once more the 
insidious intriguer at Washington against the amity of thetwo 
Anglo-Saxon powers; that she is the antagonist ofthe entente, and 
will be the still more deadly enemy of any effort to improve 
our relations with Russia—this is the answer to: our sentimental 
apologists for Czesar; and if British statesmanship in the near 
future were influenced by them, the Empire which is about to 
celebrate one centenary of Trafalgar would never see another. 


IGNOTUS. 


* L Energie Frangaise, edited by André Chéradame, July 8, 1905. 
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Mare clausum! terra subjecta! gentes prostrate !—\a mer 
barrée, la terre soumise, les nations a genoux—tels seraient les 
titres de chapitres sensationnels que le troisitme empereur 
de la nouvelle dynastie impériale allemande réve d’ajouter a 
l'histoire des Hohenzollern. Cen’est ni plus ni moins qu’un 
véritable blocus continental, voire universel, que décréte trés 
pacifiquement, assure-t-il, celui qui s’intitule lui-méme |’ “ Em- 
pereur Mondial” et que Bismarck traitait plus simplement de 
“‘ riche héritier.” 

La question est de savoir si le monde est devenu assez con- 
ciliant pour se laisser pacifiquement englober dans I’héritage. 

Au point de vue de l’éxécution de ce gigantesque projet 
l'état d’esprit de S. M. Guillaume II est tout a la fois trés in- 
quiétant et trés rassurant. Trés inquiétant, parce qu’avec les 
primesauts de sa nature il faut toujours s’attendre 4 quelque 
déclaration belliqueuse ;.trés rassurant, parce que |’abondant 
improvisateur se contredit avec désinvolture, oubliant volontiers 
le lendemain ses propos de la veille. 

Ses admirateurs et ses admiratrices l’on proclament pas 
moins un homme trés fort et un génial souverain, 

A propos de quel acte ? en vertu de quel mérite ? aprés quel 
service ou quel exploit a-t-il obtenu cette promotion? Ces 
messieurs et ces dames du high life cosmopolite seraient bien 
embarrassés de le dire, Il n’en est pas moins de clause de 
style dans toutes les conversations distinguées que l’empereur 
allemand est un grand empereur. 

Au fond il y a toujours un motif sérieux dans les erreurs le 
plus follement propagées. La vérité est que les partis con- 
servateurs européens qui n’ont jamais rien su conserver par 
eux-mémes, considérent Guillaume II comme leur bon 
gendarme. Joignez a cela que le gendarme aligne des vers, 
sait placer des croches et des double croches sur des portées 
de musique, pétrit de la glaise et met en couleur des toiles 


* Voici la réponse du Président de la Ligue des Patriotes a la demande du 
Directeur de la National Review pour son opinion sur la situation aetuelle. 
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blanches ; qu’en outre, trés hospitalier seigneur, il ne refuse 
jamais le pont de son yacht, ni les salles 4 manger de ses palais, 
niles tirés de ses chasses 4 quiconque vient lui dire du bien de 
lui. Que faut-il de plus pour transformer une admiration en 
culte, et un futur sauveur en demi-dieu ? 

Le danger est qu’a force d’étre répétée, si erronée qu'elle 
soit, cette opinion extatique a fini par gagner de trés bons 
esprits, Il existe de par les ambassades certains diplomates, 
d’ordinaire mieux avisés, qui s’imaginent avoir en face d’eux un 
colosse de Rhodes qui n’aurait qu’a fermer les jambes pour 
empécher l’humanité de circuler. Et cependant, il n’est rien 
de plus chimérique, de plus ondoyant et de plus passager que 
les visées Ou que les visions de |’étrange monarque. 


La premiére fois que Victor-Albrecht-Wilhelm s’est montré a 
i’Europe, il n’était encore que Kronprinz. Son pére le sage et 
malheureux Frédéric III agonisait a San Remo. Sur un con- 
seil dicté par le surhumain Chancelier de fer, mais docilement 
écouté par un fils qui n’avait guére non plus rien d’humain, le 
prince héritier était accouru de Berlin jusqu’a la villa des 
Palmiers pour sommer l’impérial moribond de renoncer a un 
pouvoir qu’il ne pouvait plus exercer et d’avoir a lui remettre 
un sceptre que ses mains défaillantes ne pouvaient plus tenir. 
Cette impitoyable revendication qu’il prolongea pendant de 
longues minutes avait eu lieu malgré l’opposition des médecins, 
contre la volonté de l’impératrice qui finit par chasser elle- 
méme du chevet paternel l’ambitieux maudit. 

Telle fut la premiére manifestation publique du mystique 
souverain qui se dit bon chrétien et qui se plaignait avec sur- 


, prise, l’an dernier, des irrévérences filiales du Kronprinz. 

, Au lendemain de cette démarche précipitée, qui semblait 
| avoir pour motif un ardent besoin. d’agir, l'Europe entieére, la 
. France surtout s’attendait a ce que l’avénement de Guillaume 
II fut le signal de quelque tentative violente déja preparée de 
, longue main. I! n’en fut rien. Le Kaiser avait uniquement 
, hate d’étre Kaiser. Il avait aussi besoin d’étre orateur. 

Avec son régne allait commencer cette série d’innombrables 
le discours qui, depuis si longtemps, lui tiennent lieu d’action. 
' Leur publication en formera quelque jour un recueil égal en 
- poids aux mémoires et aux correspondances du grand Frédéric. 
a Il s’en faudra seulement de beaucoup que les lecteurs, s'il en 
” est, y retrouvent le méme esprit, la méme unité de vue ni la 
a méme logique. Le propre de l’éloquence de |’arriére petit neveu 


de l’ami de Voltaire est d’étre éminemment irréfléchie et con- 
du tradictoire. Que ses plus vigoureuses déclarations n’aient 
VOL. XLVI 15 
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jamais été suivies d’effet, cela peut tenir 4 bien des causes 
indépendantes de sa volonté, mais qu’elles aient toujours été 
suivies de déclarations contraires, cela tient aux fluctuations 
perpétuelles de sa pensée. 

Le réparateur attitré des frasques impériales M.le chancelier 
de Bulow a bien affirmé |’autre jour a la tribune du Reichstag 
pour défendre les deux opinions successives de son maitre sur la 
question du Maroc, qu’en politique les circonstances changent 
le langage ; n’empéche qu'il n’est pas d’un grand esprit, ni 
méme d’un esprit vigoureux, encore moins d’un sur-homme 
comme disent ses dévots, de ne jamais savoir ce que parler 
veut dire et de tout dire sans savoir ce 4a quoi parler engage. 
Il est puéril de beaucoup promettre pour ne rien donner, de 
se tirer d’une suite d’erreurs par une série de dénégations ; a 
peine excusable chez de pauvres ministres en quéte de majorité, 
le procédé n’est digne ni d’un homme d’état sérieux, ni d’un 
chef d’état héréditaire. 


Tout surfait qu’il soit, ce Protée couronné qui change d’idées 
comme d’uniformes n’en est pas moins a craindre. Ses irréso- 
lutions et les menaces flottantes dont s’est satistait jusqu’ici son 
orgueil peuvent étre tout a coup transformées en aggressions 
brusques sous la poussée du pangermanisme intransigeant. 

Expansion commerciale d’un coté, extension territoriale de 
l’autre, les pangermanistes ne visent a rien moins qu’a l’hégé- 
monie sinon a la conquéte de l’univers. Ce n’est méme plus la 
simple mise en ceuvre de la vieille chanson de Arndt affirmant 
que “la Patrie Allemande c’est la Prusse et la Bavitre! la Saxe et 
l’Autriche! la Suisse et le Tyrol! partout,” disait le poéte—*“ par- 
tout ot sonne la langue allemande.” Non! la Patrie allemande 
est et doit étre la Patrie de tous les autres peuples opprimés 
sinon supprimés, exploités sinon gouvernés par |’Allemagne. 
C’est en un mot la “ Weltpolitik”’ de I’ ‘‘ Alldeutscherverband ” 
—la Politique mondiale de |’Union pangermanique, 

Guillaume II s’en est fait le porte parole et, selon sa propre 
expression, l’impérial commis voyageur. Jusqu’ici le commis 
voyageur n’a guére tenu que des propos de table d’hdte, ni fait 
que des esclandres d’arri¢ére boutique, mais rien ne dit que 
Yhomme mondial s’en tiendra la; tout semble méme annoncer 
le contraire. 

Sa récente croisi¢re dans les mers du Nord n’a pas été autre 
chose qu’une vraie croisade contre |’Angleterre, tout comme son 
brutal débarquement au Maroc n’était en fait qu’une insolente 
bordée contre la France. Ce qui Il’irrite c’est que dans toute 
YEurope ces deux puissances sont les seules en état de lui tenir 
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téte soit séparées, soit unies, et beaucoup plus stirement unies 
que séparées. 

La prépondérance économique industrielle et commerciale de 
l’Allemagne serait a bref délai la ruine des industriels et des 
ouvriers frangais et anglais. Sa prépondérance et son accroisse- 
ment territorial serait l'assujettisement de l'Europe entiére. 

L’Angleterre et la France vont-elles laisser faire, et, si elles 
ne veulent pas laisser faire, comment pourront-elles et devront- 
elles s’opposer a l’écrasante et prochaine marche en avant du 
Yugurnauth allemand ? 

Voila le probléme et la solution en est urgente. 


C'est affaire aux hommes que la politique méne a une 
situation non a un but de cacher leurs opinions pour autant 
quils les croient contraires a l’opinion le plus généralement 
répandue, Nayeurs entre deux eaux, ils n’ont garde de 
chercher a remonter les courants. La est le cOté dangereux 
et décevant de la politique électorale. Mais la faute en est 
bien plus aux élus qu’aux électeurs. Ceux-ci craignent beau- 
coup moins de connaitre la vérité que ceux-la n’ont peur de 
mécontenter leur auditoire par trop de franchise. I] importe 
pourtant a une grande nation qui ne consent ni 4 sa déchéance, 
ni a sa décadence, ni @ sa ruine de savoir quels sont les 
dangers qui la menacent et d’envisager virilement quels sont 
les efforts 4 faire pour y parer. 

Je ne parlerai ici qu’en mon nom et aussi, n’est-ce pas, au 
nom de la Ligue des Patriotes de France, puisqu’aussi bien 
c'est en réalité au chef de cette Ligue que le directeur de la 
National Review a fait Yhonneur de demander son avis sur la 
situation présente, 


Avec Gambetta, avec Félix-Faure, avec Sadi-Carnot, avec 
le clairvoyant historien Henri Martin qui en étaient les premiers 
et les principaux fondateurs, la Ligue des Patriotes avait inscrit 
en téte de ses statuts cette formule volontairement ambigué : 
“ Nous avons pour but la révision du traité de Francfort et la 
restitution de l’Alsace-Lorraine 4 la France.” Restitution 
n’impliquait pas forcément reprise ; révision pouvait étre autre 
chose que rupture. 

Cette rédaction modérée avait pour but non pas du tout 
d’attirer dans notre association les chimériques réveurs de resti- 
tution pacifique, mais de n’en pas écarter les hommes politiques 
occupant une situation officielle. La précaution était du reste 
de pure forme ; elle n’empécha aucun des orateurs de la Ligue 
de propager comme articles de foi les deux catégoriques 
déclarations du vieil historien Henri Martin : 
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‘‘Une premiére mutilation que |’on accepte est un second 
démembrement que |’on s’attire.” 

“On n’a jamais repris que par les armes ce que |’on a perdu 
par les armes,” 

Gambetta y avait ajouté cette consigne : “‘ L’Alsace-Lorraine 
il n’y a que cela qui vaille la peine de vivre!” 

11 serait trop long de retracer ici tout l’historique de la Ligue, 
le développement et les encouragements donnés par elle aux 
sociétés de tir et de gymnastique; la diffusion de l’amour de 
la France et de l’amour de |’Armée par le livre et par la parole; 
et nos affirmations quotidiennes d’une vérité devenue de jour en 
jour plus indéniable : ‘“‘Tant que 1’Alsace-Lorraine n’est pas 
redevenue Frangaise la France n’est pas libre et la République 
n’est pas fondée,” 

Gambetta mourut. Asa politique de revendication nationale 
succéda une politique de compensation coloniale. 


Dés le début de ces expéditions lointaines dont nous ne 
regrettons pas les résultats matériels, dont nous ne répudions 
pas le principe, mais dont nous n’approuvions pas l’heure, nous 
avons déclaré que lorsqu’une nation ne jouit pas d’une entiére 
indépendance dans ses affaires continentales elle ne saurait pas 
plus étre maitresse d’elle-méme dans ses affaires coloniales. 
Le fait était si vrai que ce ne fut pas seulement sur la permis- 
sion, mais, ce qui est pire, sur une demi-sommation de nos 
vainqueurs que nous nous sommes embarqués pour la modeste 
expédition de Tunisie. “L’Allemagne verra d’un bon ceil 
expansion de la France vers les pays barbaresques,” avait 
affirmé M. de Bismarck au général Pittié. C’était la traduction 
courtoise d’une pensée exprimée quelque temps avant sous 
une autre forme: “L’Allemagne voit d’un mauvais ceil |’immo- 
bilisation en Europe de l’armée Frangaise reconstituée.” Le 
diplomate d’occasion ne se le fit pas dire deux fois et rapporta 
précipitamment le mot d’ordre au quai d’Orsay. 

Le succés de nos troupes et la semi-incorporation a la 
France d’un beau et riche pays portent en soi a coup sar une 
patriotique consolation, que nous devions retrouver plus tard 
au Tonkin, 4 Madagascar, au Dahomey partout ot nos petits 
soldats frangais ont glorieusement versé leur sang, plus heureux 
sur ces terres lointaines que ne l’ont été et que ne le sont 
encore les soldats allemands chez les Herreros. 

Mais ces succés qui créaient une diversion étaient aussi une 
dispersion. Ils réjouissaient trop les Allemands pour ne pas 
inquiéter les Frangais. Tout en s’honorant de l|’honneur 
du Drapeau, les Patriotes ne pouvaient s’empécher de penser 
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et de dire bien haut que toutes ces petites victoires partielles, 
toutes ces petites guerres successives €puisaient autant la France 
qu’auraient pu le faire la guerre sainte et la victoire libératrice. 
Ils pensaient aussi que déposer des comptoirs n’est rien pour 
qui ne peut pas y imposer ses marchandises ; qu'il était cruel 
de prodiguer l’or et le sang de la Nation Frangaise au seul 
profit des Nations prépondérantes. Et ils ajoutaient: “Cette 
prépondérance essentielle a la liberté commerciale et a la 
sécurité nationale du pays frangais ce n'est pas sur les mers et 
contre l’Angleterre qu’il faut essayer de la rétablir mais sur les 
bords du Rhin et contre l|’Allemagne.” 

Cependant le parti colonial s’était puissamment développé. 
Ce qu'il appelait “la plus grande France” lui faisait oublier la 
vraie grandeur de la vraie France. 

Habitués a s’entendre facilement avec |’Allemagne qui 
naturellement nous poussait aux colonies et 4 ne pas s’entendre 
avec l’Angleterre qui naturellement aussi nous en repoussait, 
les coloniaux en arrivérent a oublier Metz et Strasbourg, la 
défaite et la conquéte, et a concevoir comme possible une 
entente formelle avec l’Allemagne. IIs faisaient valoir l’isolement 
de la France, l’inutilité de rester “‘ hypnotisé par la trouée des 
Vosges” et la pesée formidable qu’exercerait sur |’Europe 
union des deux plus fortes armées du monde. 

L’Allemagne aussi était de cet avis. 


C'est alors que par un admirable mouvementde conscience na- 
tionale, avec l’instinctif sentiment qu’ils sauvaient tout ensemble 
l’honneur et la liberté, les patriotes de tous les partis cherchérent 
un autre allié qui tirat en effet la France de son isolement sans 
l’accoupler pour cela avec les gedliers de 1|’Alsace-Lorraine, 
Aucun d’eux alors n’alla plus loin dans son espoir. Lemot de 
revanche ne fut prononcé par personne, mais un cri de soulage- 
ment, un vivat d’indépendance sortit de toutes les lévres russes 
et frangaises. 

L’alliance de deux grands peuples placés sur le flanc droit et 
sur le flanc gauche de |’Allemagne mettait instantanément fina 
la tyrannie de l’Empire du milieu. C’est ce qu’on a appelé la 
politique des deux doigts opposables de l'Europe. Maintenue 
en respect entre les deux branches de cet étau, l’Allemagne 
cessa de prétendre au gouvernement eta |’exploitation du genre 
humain ; elle cessa surtout de le menacer. 

La Ligue des Patriotes avait activement collaboré pour sa 
part a l’ceuvre libératrice. 

Tant que vécut le grand tzar russe Alexandre III, tant que 
prévalut sur son fils Nicolas II la haute et généreuse influence 
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de la fitre et admirable princesse danoise S. M. |’Impératrice- 
Douairiére Maria Feodorovna, I’alliance franco-russe, si 
heureusement substituée 4 Ja mésalliance germano-frangaise, 
fut ce qu'elle devait étre. Elle servit de contrepoids a la 
pesanteur du joug prussien ; elle maintint dans leur intégrité 
les revendications alsaciennes-lorraines ; elle mit l’Europe 
a l’abri d’une politique de spoliation, de mutilation et de 
ravage dans laquelle Bismarck révait alors, comme le réve 
aujourd’hui Guillaume II, d’avoir la France pour valet de 
bourreau. Lecomplot échoua faute decomplice. La sécurité 
générale semblait rétablie. 

Le mariage hessois de Nicolas II bouleversa cet équilibre. 
La cour de Pétersbourg fut germanisée, et le 17 Juin 1895 sans 
consulter la France, qu’il contraignait a le suivre, sans tenir 
compte des objections de son alliée, qui ne protesta du reste que 
trop timidement, le nouvel empereur de Russie inaugurait 
dans le canal de Kiel sa politique de subordination a l’empereur 
allemand. 

Dans le secret dessein de Guillaume II cette main mise sur 
l'épaule débile du jeune tzar devait enfin contraindre la France 
a se ranger elle aussi sous sa loi, Le grand caporal prussien se 
voyait déja a la téte de nos troupes. Nouveau Napoléon 
premier de cette nouvelle Grande Armée, il marchait a |’assaut 
de l'Europe, remaniait la carte 4 sa guise, tenait l’Angleterre a 
sa Merci, nous distribuait 4 son choix quelques lambeaux des 
territoires conquis en commun, faisant ainsi de notre Répub- 
lique avilie cette vice-royauté du royaume de Prusse dont 
parlait Karl Marx. 

Le résultat trompa toutes ses espérances. 

Cette fois encore le sentiment national Frangais s’indigna de 
la honteuse remorque qui avait fait outrager les vaincus de 1864 
par les vaincus de 1870, et le vigilant successeur de M. Hanotaux, 
M. Delcassé, dit bientdt faire savoir 4 notre allié que ce n’était 
pas pour qu'il nous conduisit pas a pas jusqu’a Berlin que la 
France avait renouvelé avec le fils le pacte de défense 
européenne jadis signé avec le pére. Il faut méme ajouter 
qu’avec un courage d’autant plus méritoire que personne ne 
l’avait eu jusqu’a lui, notre ministre des Affaires Etrangéres osa 
pour la premiére fois insérer dans un document diplomatique 
qu’entre la France et l’Allemagne se dressait un obstacle a tout 
rapprochement : l’Alsace-Lorraine. La diplomatie russe se le 
tint pour dit, mais la diplomatie allemande ne se tint pas pour 
satisfaite, 

A l’époque, aujourd’hui lointaine, ou le redouiable et 
grand Bismarck qui se souvenait d’avoir été contrecarré par 
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Alexandre II dans ses projets d’achévement de la France en 
1875, eat fininonsans peine par nouer la Russie dans un traité 
dalliance momentanée, sa préoccupation constante était de 
garder intactes a ses cétés toutes les forces de l’empire des 
Tzars. On cite méme comme étant de lui cette phrase caractér- 
istique : “ Le role, les intéréts, le sort de la Russie est en Europe. 
S’il lui plait de s’enfoncer dans les ténébres de |’Asie alors: 
Gute Nacht die Russland!” 

Guillaume II est un éléve trés ingrat, personne ne l|’ignore, 
mais il n’en est pas moins, par certains cotés, un éléve assez 
distingué du Chancelier de Fer. Du moment ot ce serait 
la France et non |’Allemagne qui aurait a dire bonne nuit a la 
Russie, les ténébres asiatiques lui parurent un endroit tout 
dé-igné pour y expédier notre alliée. D’autant que la guerre 
une fois engagée en Mandchourte, les Anglais y suivraient les 
Japonais, les Frangais les Russes, et que l’armée allemande restée 
intacte au milieu de cette mélée universelle ferait de son 
empereur et roi l’arbitre des belligérants et Je maitre du 
monde. 

Tel fut du moins un de ses calculs, s’il faut en crorie des 
personnalités bien informées. Lasagesse de S.M. Edouard VII 
et l’habileté de M. Delcassé le déjouérent. 

Au pis aller, méme aprés l’échec de cette premi¢re com- 
binaison, il restait a Guillaume II une seconde chance 
d’accroitre la situation allemande en diminuant d’autant ia 
situation fran¢aise. C’était, aussi bien en cas de victoire qu’en 
cas de défaite, l’épuisement des forces militaires de la Russie. 
Ce calcul 1a se trouva, hélas! un peu plus exact que le premier. 

Il va sans dire que les documents diplomatiques ne circulent 
pas si couramment et que les menées extra-diplomatiques se 
poursuivent toujours trop secrétement pour qu’il soit possible 
de démontrer preuves en mains le role joué par |’Allemagne 
dans les événements d’Extréme-Orient, mais le vieil adage reste 
toujours vrai: “ Celui-la |’a fait & qui cela a profité.” 

En tous cas, si la cause n’est pas démontrable, le résultat 
reste évident. M. Rouvier }’a défini d’un mot lorsqu’a propos 
de l’injurieuse provocation lancée contre nous au Maroc il 
prononga tristement cette phrase bréve : “C’est le lendemain 
de Moukden !” 

Un homme d’état avait prévu ce lendemain et si les doulou- 
reuses conséquences qui ont pu troubler un moment la France 
n’ont pas renversé de fond en comble tout l’édifice de notre 
politique extérieure, I’honneur en revient encore a M. Delcassé 
et @ la signature de notre entente cordiale avec 1|’Angleterre. 

Il nous est permis de rappeler sans fausse honte et sans 
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fausse modestie que la Ligue des Patriotes n’a pas nui non plus 
a ce rapprochement tutélaire. 

Cette fois, 4 parler franc, l’espoir des Ligueurs a visé et vise 
plus haut et plus ioin que l’indépendance de la Patrie. Ce 
que nous n’avons pas osé attendre de la Russie dont les con- 
flits avec l’Allemagne n’avaient rien d’aigu, nous pouvions 
et nous pouvons I’attendre de l’Angleterre dont toute la 
politique générale est une lutte constante et nécessaire contre 
les Allemands. 

Oui, sans doute notre nouvelle amie se servira de nous pour 
maintenir sa prépondérance maritime, mais nous aussi nous nous 
servirons d’elle pour rétablir notre prépondérance continentale. 
Oui, la main qu'elle nous tend est toute pleine d’espoirs 
personnels, mais la main que nous y mettrons n’est pas vide, 
elle non plus d’aspirations égoistes. Ce n’est pas sur des 
nuages en l’air que repose notre entente, c’est sur des besoins 
différents il est vrai, mais essentiels a chacun de nous et génés 
par l’ennemi commun. Quoi de plus juste? quoi de plus légi- 
time? et nous ajouterons, sans crainte d’étre démenti par 
histoire, quoi de plus solide ? 

Nous n’avons pas plus de raison de reprocher aux Anglais 
de vouloir nous entrainer dans leur querelle, qu’ils n’en auraient 
de prétendre que c’est nous qui les contraignons 4 épouser la 
notre. Si nous agissons de concert, comme il faut le souhaiter, 
ce sera pour régler simultanément des griefs particuliers que 
nous aurions plus de peine a régler |’un sans l’autre, Nous 
libérer, libérer l’Europe, et peut-étre une partie de l’Allemagne 
de l’insupportable hégémonie prussienne, tel serait le résultat 
premier, 

Multiplier nos échanges commerciaux ; organiser librement 
notre trafic réciproque en n’ayant plus a nous préoccuper désor- 
mais de la clause prohibitive du traité de Francfort ; protéger 
efficacement |’atelier francais et ]’atelier anglais, nos usines et 
nos comptoirs contre l’invasion des produits germaniques ; 
travailler dans un accord fraternel 4 notre mutuelle prospérité ; 
unir nos forces laborieuses comme nous aurions uni nos forces 
militaires, tel serait le résultat second mais d’importance 
primordiale. 

Nos anglophobes, dont quelques-uns sont des russophiles 
aveuglés, dont quelques autres sont des germanophiles par trop 
éclairés, mais dont beaucoup sont d’excellents patriotes facheuse- 
ment imbus d’un faux préjugé traditionnel, s’évertuent tous de 
leur mieux 4 entretenir les méfiances du pays contre la perfide 
Albion. II n’est pas de campagne plus dangereuse, car il n’en 
est pas de plus conforme au voeu allemand ; il n’en est pas non 
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plus de moins justifiée. Albion est hautaine, Albion est brutale, 
Albion ne vit, ne lutte et ne veille que pour Albion. Il y a la, 
cest entendu, un nationalisme farouche sinon féroce mais non 
pas vraiment aucune perfidie. Et plit a Dieu que Jacques Bon- 
homme eit la méme conception que John Bull de ses devoirs 
patriotiques et de ses droits nationaux, nous n’en serions pas 
ou nous en sommes! Mais est-ce 1a de quoi accuser 
l’Angleterre de machinations hypocrites? Jamais politique exté- 
rieure ne fut plus claire nimoinsdissimulée que lasienne, Ce n’est 
pas de l’oreille a l’oreille que les diplomates du Foreign Office, 
whigs ou tories, se transmettent le programme anglais. C’est 
a haute voix, en plein parlement, a coups de discours concis et 
précis. Si les nations voisines en sont surprises, elles ne doivent 
s’en prendre qu’a leur inattention ou a leur surdité. La formule 
est courte et pleine: “ L’état prépondérant quel qu’il soit, voila 
l’ennemi.” 

Un jour viendra peut-étre ot nous redeviendrons |’ennemi, 
ce sera la meilleure preuve que nous serons redevenus la France. 
Mais commengons par étre ce que nous devons étre dans 
les circonstances présentes, c’est a dire des amis d’autant plus 
sincéres, d’autant plus résolus que la suprématie allemande pése 
plus directement sur nos propres épaules. 

L’Angleterre prévoyante redoute de se voir un jour annihilée 
par l’Allemagne, soit! mais ce n’est 1a somme toute, qu’une ap- 
préhension d’événements qui ne sont pas encore arrivés et qui 
peuvent trés bien n’arriver jamais. 

Pour nous Frangais, est-ce une hypothése la conquéte de 
l’Alsace-Lorraine ? Est-ce une conjecture la tyrannie exercée 
sur nous par l’Allemagne ? Sont-ce des propos en I’air le dis- 
cours de Tanger? les déclarations de M. de Bilow? les 
articles provocateurs d’une presse forcément officieuse puis 
qu’elle n’est pas libre ? 

De quel peuple au monde a-t-on jamais osé dire, écrire et 
publier 4 la face de toute l’Europe, sans qu’une indignation 
vengeresse le soulevat, qu'il sera pris pour otage et que c’est lui, 
qui sur son sol, sur sa liberté, sur sa fortune paiera les frais de 
la guerre contre |’Angleterre alors méme qu'il aurait eu I’insigne 
lacheté d’y rester neutre ? 

L’empereur d’Allemagne ne nous laisse pas le choix: il faut 
étre avec lui ou contre lui. 

Ah ! comme notre cher et grand Gambetta eat bondi de colére 
et de joie 4 cet odieux défi qui nous met si pleinement déja dans 
notre droit de défense nationale! Comme il eut ressenti et 
fait ressentir cet affront libérateur qui ne permet plus 4 aucun 
Frangais de ne pas saisir ses armes, s'il veut que la France 
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vive et que la République ne roule pas par terre ignomimieuse- 
ment piétinée sous la botte allemande! Quel casus belli que 
cette injure! Quel ralliement que ce soufflet ! 

Quoi! la Nation Frangaise peut mettre sur pied plus de 
deux millions de ses fils et c’est d’elle qu’on parle comme d’une 
vaincue par avance, comme d’une tributaire par destination ! 

Notre marine ne serait plus, dit-on, en état de faire face a la 
marine allemande et |’amiral Guillaume II la confisquerait, 
dit-il, du jour au lendemain. Nous doutons fort, quant a 
nous, de cette possibilité de rafle sommaire, mais ceux des 
Frangais qui l’admettent ne devraient trouver la qu’une raison 
de plus pour s’appuyer sur la flotte anglaise. A aucune heure 
de notre histoire contemporaine, 4 aucun moment depuis la 
perte de nos deux provinces si naturellement suivie de la perte 
de notre indépendance, les événements et Jes hommes ne nous 
ont offert plus de chances, plus d’espoirs, plus de droits. 

A supposer que découragée par nos tergiversations l’Angle- 
terre atermoye et renonce, qui empéchera le pangermanisme 
triomphant sans bataille de s’annexer demain les Allemands 
d’Autriche ? de se ruer aprés-demain sur la Hollande? de 
descendre sur Anvers ? Qui détournera la pointe de l’epée de 
la Prusse du port de Trieste ? 

C'est alors que l’Empereur mondial pourrait joyeusement 
faire entonner par l’Europe prosternée son_ triomphal : 
“Deutschland vor allem !” 

Est-ce 1a ce que nous attendons pour prendre une part 
active et vigoureuse 4 un conflit dans lequel aucun état de 
l'Europe, non pas méme 1|’Empire Britannique, n’a un intérét 
aussi vital que la République Frangaise? En vérité si la France 
était assez désarmée au moral par Ja propagande antimilitariste, 
assez gangrenée par les doctrines empoisonnées des Sans- 
Patrie, assez soumise aux prescriptions du docteur Jaurés et du 
professeur Hervé pour ne pas tenter de se relever enfin du lit 
de douleur et de honte ot |’a couchée la défaite, si elle faiblit, 
si elle chancelle, si elle recule, c’est contre elle que s’accomplira 
la prophétie arabe qui résume l'histoire de |l’humanité toute 
entiére: ‘Si tu refuses de marcher au combat, Dieu te punira 
sévérement ; il mettra 4 ta place un autre peuple!” Et quel 
désastre pour la justice, pour le progrés, pour la liberté, si ce 
peuple était le peuple allemand prussianisé ! 


PauL DEROULEDE. 


THE NEW BALANCE OF POWER 
IN THE FAR EAST 


So long ago as September 1893, under the title of ‘ Military 
Japan,” I contributed to the United Service Magazine an article 
describing the Japanese army which I prefaced with these 
words : 


I have been fairly astounded by the marvellous picture which military 
Japan presents. ... I find an army in every sense of the word—admirably 
organised, splendidly equipped, thoroughly drilled, and, strangest thing of all 
in an Oriental people, cheaply and honestly administered. Japan to-day is 
not the country of two-sworded men in quaint armour and fantastic attitudes, 
but a nation with a standing army which for efficiency would take high rank 
even in Europe, and which has but little to learn from any but the very best ; 
a nation which in a military sense is itself invulnerable, and yet is perfectly 
prepared to play a great part in Eastern Asia when the Corean question 
comes up for final adjustment. 


The article conciuded in this prophetic strain : 


Rightly or wrongly, she (Japan) considers she has a supreme interest in the 
reversion of Corea and the western shores of the Sea of Japan. She knows 
her claims and interests in that direction will be opposed by those of both 
China and Russia, and she is determined to be prepared to uphold her own 
rights when the hour comes. The Corean question will certainly be mixed 
up with the larger question of Russian supremacy in the waters of the North 
Pacific, in which England itself will be directly interested, so that there are 
many combinations more improbable than an alliance at some future time 
between England and Japan for the settlement of this question ; and Japanese 
statesmen are quite aware that such an alliance will only be sought for, and 
will only be productive of useful results, if they can offer tangible and effective 
aid in the shape of efficient troops, capable of waging war in accordance with 
the principles of modern warfare. Regarded from this point of view, the 
Japanese army is a very important factor in the polity of Eastern Asia, and 
one which should not be lost sight of. Japan is powerless to assert her rights 
alone and unaided against Russia, while England alone mivht find the destruc- 
tion of Vladivostok a task demanding too great a strain on her resources, 
but an Anglo-Japanese alliance would sweep Russia from the shores of the 
Pacific. 

Great Britain, in common with other European States, pays great regard 
to the susceptibilities and pretensions of an cffete and corrupt Government 
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like that of China. . . . On the other hand, little is said or thought of Japan 
as a factor in the problems of the Further East ; yet it is, I firmly believe, the 
sword of Japan which will in the final conflict be thrown into the scale and 
decide the issue against the colossal but unwieldy Power which threatens the 
freedom of the Pacific. 


That summary of the situation at the time attracted some 
notice and not a little ridicule in Hong Kong and the Treaty 
ports of China, where it was then the fashion to regard with 
awe the immense potential resources of China, while the 
patriotic efforts of Japan to raise herself in the scale of nations 
were contemplated with amused and sceptical contempt. 
Within a year, however, my diagnosis was more than justified 
by the results of the China-Japan war of 1894. Japan, after its 
easy and overwhelming victory, was recognised by an astonished 
world as a military power of no mean order, while the great 
Chinese imposture was exposed, and the weakness and corrup- 
tion of the empire laid bare. 

These modifications in the political equilibrium of the Far 
East induced me to write a sequel to my first. article, which 
appeared in the same magazine in 1895, under the heading of 
“Military Japan after the War,” from which I may perhaps be 
permitted to make the following quotations as a prelude to this 
article : 


The millions of China are now regarded not as the potential military forces 
of a possible enemy or ally, but as the probable subjects of the victor in the 
future scramble for Asiatic empire. What India was during the decadence of 
the Moguls in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, that inevitably must 
be the fate of China, with the downfall of the Manchu dynasty in the century 
now commencing. . . . We have in China the same causes, the same elements, 
which brought about in India the substitution of foreign for native rule. On 
one side a tottering Imperial autocracy, similar to that of Aurangzib and his 
successors ; semi-independent vice-royaities and autonomous provinces, in 
many respects resembling the loose relations of the feudal States of India to 
the central authority ; an official class as corrupt, ignorant, and self-seeking 
as any Indian Court could produce ; great unpaid armies without leaders or 
discipline, such as Clive and Wellesley so easily destroyed ; and a people 
without patriotism, ready to sell themselves to the highest bidder. While 
on the other side we have in the coast ports a reproduction of the Indian 
factories ; in the commercial rivalries and political jealousies of foreign nations 
all the elements of intrigue and interference with internal affairs, such as the 
European adventurers of the eighteenth century so effectively utilised to their 
own advantage ; and, finally, in the necessities of commerce, the same incen- 
tives to political aggrandisement which the East India Company found it so 
hopeless to resist. This pricking of the Chinese bubble, this change in the 
attitude of Europe towards China, seems to me to be the first and most 
important feature in the revolution in Eastern politics created by the military 
triumphs of Japan. 

Within five years the rivalries of the European Powers, and 
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their covetous and aggressive attitude towards China, brought 
about the Boxer outbreak and its sequel, the march of the allies 
to Peking. Those events, however, are only incidents in the pro- 
cezs of disintegration which I had described. The movement has 
only been checked—-not arrested—and, as I shall show further 
on, it is a great political factor with which we have still to reckon. 

The demonstration of Chinese impotence and Japanese effi- 
ciency were, however, not the only crucial features of the 
China-Japan war, and I endeavoured to draw the attention of 
my countrymen to certain other factors which, in my judgment, 
intimately concerned their interests. 


The third notable result of the war [(China-Japan] is that Japan has acquired 
a paramount position and interestin Corea. Whether she be right or wrong in 
assuming that position it is needless now to inquire. The point for consideration is 
whether she can maintain it. On the other hand, it is obvious that Russian 
hopes and interests are seriously compromised by the growth of Japanese 
influence in the Corean peninsula ; and it is only reasonable to suppose that 
Russia will thwart that influence in every possible direction, even to the extent, 
if an opportune momen: arrives, of demanding Japan’s withdrawal. Under 
these circumstances it is equally obvious that unless and until Japan becomes 
relatively more powerful at sea than Russia with her satellite, France, the 
position of the Japanese in Corea is, in a military sense, quite untenable. 
Should she, however, «ither by her own unaided efforts, or by a naval alliance, 
at any time acquire maritime superiority, she will undoubtedly be able to 
retain her hold of Corea for many years to come, as the Russian land forces 
in the Corean provinces would hardly be equal to the task of ejecting her. 

The fourth great result of the war is the permanent antagonism which has 
arisen between Russia and Japan. This antagonism is a perfectly natural 
one, as the interests of the two Powers clash in every direction, more especially 
so since the occupation of Corea. Russia seeks a port in the open sea in 
place of ice-bound Vladivostok as a terminus for the great Siberian railway. 
There would seem to be only three possible or rather three suitable points for 
su .h a terminus—Port Lazareff, Port Arthur or Niuchwang. There are many 
objections to the situation of the first-named port, and probably Russia has 
already decided to make Port Arthur the goal to be acquired by diplomacy 
or force. Inany case, whatever point may eventually be selected that point is 
distinctly menaced by the Japanese position in Corea. Moreover, apart from 
this, Japanese sentiment has been mortally wounded by the part Russia has 
played. Russia has deprived her of the fruits of victory and humbled her 
pride—an affront which will never be forgotten. In short, if there be one factor 
in Eastern politics on which we can safely reckon it is the antagonism of 
Russia and Japan. It is for British dip!omacy to profit by that antagonism. . . 

I have indicated how in the absence of maritime power the Japanese 
position in Corea is untenable; on the other hand I have pointed out how 
that position may be a direct menace to the Trans-Siberian railway and its 
terminal port. In both cases the advantageous solution of the question 
depends on the relative naval power of Russia and France as compared with 
that of Japan alone, or Japan with an ally. Japan alone can hardly hope to 
obtain the command of the sea in these waters, for every advance she makes 
towards that position will be met by a Corresponding effort on the part of 
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Russia and France to maintain their present preponderance. Under these 
circumstances her best policy would seem to be to court an alliance with the 
only naval Power that can definitely assure her maritime security. On the 
other hand, Great Britain, like Japan, has vital interests to protect on the 
Pacific littoral, interests which extend from the Great Wall to the Tonquin 
frontier ; but without military force to back her present (1895) doubtful naval 
superiority in Chinese waters it is difficult to imagine how those interests are 
to be safeguarded. A Japanese alliance would seem to solve that difficulty. 
The naval power of Great Britain backed by the military forces of the Mikado 
would give such a combination a commanding voice in the affairs ot the 
Far East. 
< % a & & 

It is vitally important to both England and Japan that the present trend of 
political affairs should be arrested, and the balance of power restored. The 
only feasible means of accomplishing this object would seem to be by 
establishing the alliance foreshadowed in 1893. If, on the contrary, we leave 
the march of events to fate, then assuredly the political orbits of the Powers 
concerned will converge more and more rapidly towards a cataclysm that 
will shake the world. 


Ten years have passed, and the conclusions and predictions 
which I arrived at in 1893 and 1895 have been strikingly veri- 
fied by events. Port Arthur, as I foretold, was within a year or 
two forcibly;acquired by Russia, in flagrant violation of the very 
principles which ostensibly justified the ejectment of Japan 
from the Liao-Tung Peninsula. In 1902, thanks to the wisdom 
and political courage of certain of our Ministers, came that tardy 
and conditional alliance between England and Japan which 
rendered possible a duel without external interference between 
the latter and Russia, a duel now happily terminated by the 
Peace of Portsmouth. 

I have made the above quotations because they offer a point 
of departure for this article, and because to a certain extent 
they will add weight to the conclusions I have now arrived at, 
conclusions based on local knowledge personally acquired, and 
on conversations not only with those Europeans who best know 
the Far East, but also with eminent Chinese and Japanese 
authorities amongst whom | may now mention, without any 
breach of confidence, that astute and wily Oriental statesman, 
the late Li Hung Chang. I would, however, remark that these 
conclusions or opinions are not necessarily in agreement with 
those that have been expressed to me, and indeed very often 
they are the exact reverse ; but they are conclusions formed by 
weighing opinions and by endeavouring to draw from them 
what I believe to be logical deductions. The immediate results 
of the Russo-Japanese War are of course patent to all, but 
what are not so obvious are the deductions which may be drawn 
from them, and it is those deductions which I now propose to 
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investigate and analyse for the consideration of those who have 
not had such favourable opportunities as myself for forming 
opinions on this momentous subject. 

The Peace of Portsmouth has been welcomed throughout the 
world with pzans of outward rejoicing and congratulation, 
except perhaps in Japan itself ; and it may truly be said that 
in no country should satisfaction be more sincere than 
in our own; but the very fact that we are profiting so 
largely by the sacrifices, the exertions, and the splendid success 
of our allies renders it the more incumbent on us to consider 
carefully the meaning of the new balance of power, this changed 
equilibrium of the political world, so as to derive there- 
from the utmost permanent advantage. True statesman- 
ship consists not in that opportunist hand-to-mouth policy 
which follows events, but in reasoned forecasts based on accu- 
rate knowledge, and illumined by rational deductions drawn 
from historical analogies. It was precise knowledge and clear 
sound reasoning which laid the foundations of German triumphs 
in 1866 and 1870, and of Japanese success in 1904-5. It is 
the lack of such knowledge and the absence of such reasoning 
which encourage an aimless drifting policy, and lead to 
colossal political blunders such as those for which France and 
Russia have had to pay the inevitable penalties. | am the more 
emboldened to place before the readers of the National Review 
some considerations on this important question by the fact that 
in the past it has been my especial fortune to accurately fore- 
cast the trend of those events which have led to the present 
situation in the Far East, but which after all were only the 
logical outcome of movements and forces which could only 
result in one foregone conclusion, and which should have been 
patent to all the world. The British public, generally speaking, 
dssregarded those movements and treated the whole subject with 
a self-satisfied complacency which, it may now be said without 
dispute, nearly led to the frightful cataclysm of a world-wide 
war. Happily that catastrophe was averted by the fortunate 
Anglo-Japanese Convention of 1902, and by the early successes 
of the Japanese in the war just ended. 

The immediate results of the Russo-Japanese war with its 
corollary the new Anglo-Japanese treaty may be briefly sum- 
marised as follows: (1) The supremacy of Japan in Corea; 
(2) The preponderance of Japanese influence not only in 
Manchuria, but also in the councils of Pekin; (3) The domi- 
nation of the Asiatic shores of the Pacific by the fleets of 
Great Britain and Japan; (4) The position of sullen impotence 
to which Russia is reduced in Asia; (5) The discomfiture of 
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German political aspirations in China. Let us now consider 
the influence these results may reasonably be expected to have 
on the course of events, and the political strategy which the 
new situation demands. 

The first reflection that must strike the mind of the impartial 
observer is that however satisfactory these results may appear 
to Great Britain they cannot be regarded with like equanimity 
by her rivals in Asia. Where we have apparently gained they 
have visibly suffered, and it is, therefore, foolish to suppose 
that they will meekly and unreservedly accept the indirect con- 
sequences of the war. Russian aggression in the direction of 
China, perhaps also towards India, has been arrested, and 
Russia has ceased to be a power in the Pacific. Germany sees 
her hopes of territorial expansion in Shantung, and of commer- 
cial development in what she was pleased to regard as her 
particular sphere of influence, if not entirely shattered, at least 
rudely threatened ; while France, perforce, must confine her 
ambitions to her present boundaries, instead of dreaming of a 
French controlled Yunnan or “ peaceful penetration” into 
Szechuan. These are the three confederates, who wrested Port 
Arthur from Japan eight years ago, a violent and stupid injus- 
tice, which, though now rectified by her own good sword, 
Japan has neither forgotten nor forgiven, and which she can 
to-day covertly avenge by the influence she will now be able to 
exert at Peking. The Court of Peking in the past has doubt- 
less been humbly subservient to the demands of Germany, as 
well as those of Russia, not from either friendly regard or cal- 
culated self-interest, but solely from fear ; while it may safely 
be asserted that no European nation is more cordially detested 
in North China by. both Court and people than the German. 
All who were serving in North China in 1900-01 will readily 
attest the truth of this assertion. Now, however, that fear of 
Europe has been removed, is it to be supposed that China will 
meekly submit to the preposterous demands of every 
continental bully? In this connection I may narrate a 
little anecdote of Li Hung Chang. We were discussing 
a certain unfortunate missionary murder when Li plain- 
tively remarked, ‘‘Germany demanded two provinces for the 
murder of one missionary. We have only eighteen pro- 
vinces, and at that rate we can only give satisfaction for nine 
missionaries.” That hopeless, helpless attitude will never again 
be assumed by China, and in fact she is even now demonstra- 
ting by the boycott of American trade how keenly she resents 
unjust treatment. We need not be surprised if in future she 
assumes a bold or even a truculent attitude in her dealings 
with the Christian Powers. 
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England, on the contrary, has gained rather than lost 
by her sympathetic policy of late years, and we may 
truly claim that the discipline, evenhanded justice and 
humane conduct displayed by our Indian contingent in 
1900 have also largely contributed to the friendly dis- 
position of the Northern Chinese towards ourselves as 
compared with other Europeans. Whereas in the past 
it was the mailed fist and the Cossack terror which im- 
pressed China, in the future it will be the influence 
of more friendly Powers. International rivalries will not 
be decreased thereby, while China will the more readily resort 
to the old expedient of playing off the Powers against each 
other. Briefly, international jealousies will be fostered rather 
than allayed by the new political situation, more especially as 
we are indirectly, though unintentionally, instituting a sort of 
Monroe Doctrine for the Far East, a condition of affairs which 
cannot but create delicate situations between the Powers 
concerned. To some that danger may appear remote, but the 
very condition of affairs already indicated must tend more 
and more to precipitate complications in China, The 
woes of missionaries and the rights of traders: will be a 
constant pretext for redress and support so long as China 
remains Chinese in spirit. As I said in the article { quoted 
above, China contains all the elements of decomposition 
—an utterly rotten autocracy, a corrupt and ignorant bureau- 
cracy, a sordid and discontented population. It is futile to 
expect China to follow the brilliant and amazing example of 
Japan! In Japan we have an Imperial house of immemorial 
antiquity and almost divine prestige; in China a foreign 
dynasty which invokes awe rather than reverence, aversion 
rather than devotion. In Japan an official class inspired by an 
intense sense of duty and by patriotic zeal ; in China an effete 
mandarinate conspicuous for its corruption and cupidity. In 
Japan the profession of arms has been esteemed and honoured 
throughout the ages; in China the soldier is despised and 
slighted. In Japan patriotism is almost the national religion ; 
in China selfish avarice is the ruling passion. In Japan we 
have an enlightened spirit of inquiry and progress ; in China 
bigoted conservatism and conceited self-complacency. Under 
such conditions how can we expect the swift, wise, and radical 
reforms which have so surely placed Japan in the forefront of 
the nations ? China has neither the capable leaders nor the 
willing and enthusiastic people that together mould great social 
and political revolutions. The only inference that can be drawn 
from these contrasts, if they correctly represent the facts, is 
VOL. XLVI 16 
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that China will remain the same old China, like all effete and 
corrupt States, a sure field for international intrigue, a certain 
source of international jealousies and dissensions. It is not the 
powerful and progressive nations which are the chief dangers 
to the peace of the world, but States which are weak and 
decadent, more especially if those States become subordinated 
to the dominant influence of any particular Power. India, 
Persia, Egypt, Morocco, Turkey, and the Balkan States are all 
modern instances of this eternal truth. It will be the arduous 
task of statesmanship, the delicate business of diplomacy, to 
counteract these tendencies, to render China amenable to wise 
counsels or just demands, and to facilitate the peaceful co- 
operation of all the Powers concerned, The burden of that 
duty, it seems probable, will fall mainly on the heavily laden 
shoulders of the British Empire. 

Let us now pass to another aspect of the new situation in 
the Far East, namely the commercial aspect. In Europe we 
hear much of the “ yellow peril,” and dim visions arise of the 
triumphant march of disciplined Mongol hosts under a modern 
Attila. To my mind these visions are but nightmares. The 
real yellow peril is not a ruthless invading horde, but the 
industrial supremacy of the yellow man. China is a stupendous 
reservoir of unlimited cheap labour. Its people are the most 
patient, the most industrious, the most’ resourceful, the most 
prolific, and yet the most frugal that the world produces. It is 
a country of immense natural resources both mirieral and 
agricultural, while its magnificent waterways give it an extra- 
ordinary advantage in the paths of commerce. How can 
Europe or even America combat such a country and such a 
people when its industrial development is directed by the 
organising genius of Japan? This, though a patent danger of 
the distant future, is not an immediate one, and I would the 
rather dwell upon the immediate effects of the present situation. 
As I have endeavoured to show, that situation must operate asa 
whole in our favour, Chinese dread of Europe has been 
removed, commercial advantages will no longer be extorted 
from China at the point of the sword. The illogical and unfair 
restrictions enforced by the democracies of America and 
Australia will be resented, and the influence of Japan, where its 
own interests are not concerned, may reasonably be expected to 
be favourable to Great Britain, while above all there are 
unmistakable signs in China of a comparatively friendly attitude 
towards ourselves as distinct from other Christian nations. It 
is for British commerce to take advantage of this favourable 
attitude, and to endeavour to regain ground lost in recent years 
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by our supine methods and self-complacent negligence, and by 
the greater foresight, activity, and business efficiency of our 
commercial rivals. A period of immense commercial activity 
and industrial enterprise is about to open in China through the 
development of railways, and it is for our merchants and 
engineers, our capitalists and our Consuls to see that we obtain 
at least our fair share of this expanding market. 

So far I have only dealt with those phases of the new situation 
which are particularly affected by the relations of China to the 
Powers. As I have attempted to show, Europe and America 
will, in all probability, not only suffer relatively speaking by the 
impetus which may be given to Japanese and English trade in 
the Far East, but will also have to face the galling con- 
sequences of a diminished political influence. Rival interests 
will assert themselves, more perhaps in the future than even 
in the past, and those rivalries may possibly become points 
of conflict or even causes of hostile contention, which con- 
stitute a serious danger to the peace of the world. We may 
find ourselves ranged against some European confederacy, or, 
what would be equally regrettable, we might see the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance imperilled by the assertion of such Japanese 
claims as would be opposed to British interests. Such a 
climax to our present advantageous and cordial relations would 
be regarded by both sides as a positive disaster, and doubtless 
every effort would be made to avoid it. Still it is an eventuality 
which should be seriously contemplated. At present we see 
eye to eye in the presence of common dangers ; but when those 
dangers have been averted or at least relaxed, it is more than 
possible that our interests may clash to a critical extent. 
Should such a situation unhappily arise, we shall have to face 
the fact that so far as we are concerned, the “ balance of power ” 
will have ceased to exist, and that the maintenance of our rights 
and interests will depend solely on brute force. We shall be com- 
pelled to raise our naval forces in the Pacific to a strength 
hitherto undreamt of, unless we are prepared to see Hong Kong, 
Wai-hai-wai, and all our enormous Chinese interests topple to the 
ground like a house of cards, Such a dispersion of naval strength 
as this might entail would either have a disastrous effect on our 
finances, or leave us at the mercy of some hostile coalition 
nearer home. I am sanguine enough to hope that the 
wisdom of our rulers and the astute caution of Japanese 
Statesmen will avert so deplorable a conclusion; but the 
possibility thereof enjoins on us the necessity of carefully study- 
ing its military aspects. The strategical value of Wai-hai-wai in 
such an eventuality, the naval dispositions necessary to meet it, 
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the defensive measures to be taken at Hong Kong and Singapore, 
are all points which require the earnest consideration of the re- 
sponsible authorities, Australia and New Zealand are also vitally 
concerned in this aspect of the question, as they have now become 
vulnerable to attack in a sense which could never have been 
contemplated before the rise of Japan. Their security, their 
prosperity, even their existence, is more than ever dependent on 
the navy of Great Britain, a fact which should impress on the 
growing generation of Colonials the expediency as well as the 
justice of accepting a due share in the defence of the Empire. 

The next point for consideration is how far the military 
position of the other Powers concerned is modified by recent 
events. This point is so obvious that I need only allude 
to it. Russia, for all practical purposes, is a negligible 
quantity in the Pacific, and if she still holds Vladivostok, that 
fortress of doubtful value need only be regarded as a hostage 
to fortune. In like manner the tremendous naval superiority of 
England and Japan combined reduces Kiao-Chao, Tonquin, 
Saigon, to a like condition; and whereas such possessions might 
two years ago have been regarded as dangerous points d'appui for 
the fleets of possible enemies, they have now lost all military 
value. The same remark might be applied to the Far Eastern 
possessions of America and Holland. In fact, the balance of 
power ceases to exist so long as Great Britain and Japan throw 
their combined weight into the opposite scale. 

There is still one more point that invites remark. It is the 
question of the defence of India. Here Iam on rather delicate 
ground, as various high authorities have expressed very 
decided views as to the necessity of marshalling great armies 
on the Afghan frontier to oppose still greater ones from the 
Caspian and the Oxus. For obvious reasons I will not discuss 
that point, and will only say that I think we may draw logical 
conclusions from the arguments employed by the Prime 
Minister in deprecating the construction of railways from the 
north or west ; but if those globular figures, which on paper 
so fascinate or alarm the Press and the public, are to be ac- 
cepted as the standard or measure of our requirements, I would 
only ask how and where those myriads of men are to be ob- 
tained by any measure short of conscription ? It may perhaps 
be glibly contended that under the new conditions Japan will 
meet all our deficiencies. To this I would reply that apart 
from this ignoble reliance on foreign assistance, and the mis- 
chievous effect it might have on our Indian fellow subjects, we 
cannot always be certain that aid will be forthcoming when 
wanted, and I cannot too vehemently protest against a policy 
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which would stake its all on foreign support. In such a case 
as the invasion of Afghanistan by Russia, the Japanese alliance 
would doubtless be of the utmost value, but Japan’s assistance 
could be more appropriately employed in other directions than 
the Indian frontier. We have only to remember the vital assist- 
ance indirectly afforded by England to Japan during the recent 
war, to be convinced of the importance of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance. In 1904 it was not the co-operation of a British 
contingent in Manchuria which assured victory to Japan, but 
her own right arm nerved by the moral support of the fleets of 
Great Britain looming in the political background. 

The deductions to be drawn from all that I have said are : 

(1) That the interests of foreign countries outside the Alliance 
may be seriously compromised by the new situation, and that, 
thanks chiefly to China, the sources of international friction 
have been augmented rather than diminished. 

(2) That the regeneration of China from within is an im- 
practicable aspiration, and that foreign pressure may easily 
produce an acute crisis. 

(3) That though the commercial exploitation of China is a 
problem for immediate solution by our mercantile classes, we 
shall in the future be confronted by the real “ yellow peril” in 
the shape of the formidable commercial and industrial com- 
petition of a fully developed China. 

(4) That Japan may, by the force of circumstances, become 
a dangerous rival or even an adversary instead of an ally. 

(5) That federation with our Australasian Colonies may be 
quickened by this very danger. 

(6) That no reliance should be placed on the direct support 
of Japan for the protection of India. 

From these deductions we may drawthe general conclusionthat 
though the new balance of power in the Far East is unquestion- 
ably to our present advantage, it contains within itself many ele- 
ments of disturbance and danger. So longas the alliance with 
Japan remains on its present solid footing, the political equili- 
brium of the world may be maintained ; but if the basis of that 
alliance could be broadened and strengthened by the admission 
of the United States, or even possibly of France—in fact, of all 
those interested in upholding the status guo—the new balance of 
power would become an established principle of international 
polity, and the alliance not merely a measure of mutual pre- 
caution, but a potent instrument for ensuring the peace of 
the world. As a British statesman once said, “ Peace is the 
greatest British interest,” and it is that consummation which 
should ever be the most cherished object of British statesman- 
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ship. The new balance of power may tend to ensure peace, 
or, at least, to give us a greater measure of security in Asia ; 
but, none the less, it necessitates constant, watchful, and well- 
considered military preparations both by sea and land. So far 
from its justifying any relaxation of military activity or naval 
precaution, it accentuates their necessity. Duty, honour and 
interest all require this of us. In proportion as our responsi- 
bilities in the East are enlarged, duty compels us to be pre- 
pared to meet them, our alliance with Japan in honour de- 
mands that we shall ever be ready to support that alliance ina 
manner worthy of our traditions and history, while our ever- 
increasing commercial interests necessitate the ability to defend 
those interests against all comers. Let us never forget the 
moral of the divine teaching, “When a strong man armed 
keepeth his palace, his goods are in peace ; but when a stronger 
than he shall come upon him, he taketh from him all his armour 
wherein he trusted, and divideth his spoils.” 
E. G. BARROW. 


THE CLERGY AND COMMERCIAL 
MORALITY 


CONSIDERABLE interest has again been evoked in the question 
of Commercial Morality by the action taken last June in the 
Upper House of Convocation, and by the subsequent corre- 
spondence in the Dazly Mail. The bishops maintain that there 
is a Case for serious inquiry, owing to the repeated complaints 
that they and the other clergy receive from men wishing to 
lead a Christian life, who find themselves called upon to do or 
say things in business which are incompatible with morality or 
religion. Before proceeding to show why there is a case for 
inquiry, I wish to defend the clergy from the charge made by 
many commercial men against them that, in pursuing this line, 
they are going outside their province. Clergy, it is said, are 
notoriously bad men of business, and they should keep to their 
own trade and notinterfere. But surely our interference in this 
matter is exactly because we are trying to keep to our own 
trade. We may be very bad men of business, we may make 
many mistakes about technical details when we speak or write 
on these subjects, but for all that the point at issue is a moral 
one, and that is all that is required to justify our interference. 
When a layman attacks the “ritualistic clergy” in the 7zmes, 
and accuses them of lawlessness or bigotry or treachery, the 
fact that he may make all kinds of mistakes about details of 
ceremonial or liturgiology does not make it wrong for him asa 
man to start an inquiry on a purely legal or moral question. 
He is not concerned with ritual, but with the question whether 
or not a clergyman ought to do these things. So with the clergy 
and commercial morality. We are not concerned with the 
details of business from a business point of view, but only from 
a moral standpoint. People tell us that falsehoods are told in 
business. Christians must not tell falsehoods. It is surely our 
trade, our “ craft,” to find out for Christian men what truth there 
is in such allegations, and to do our best to help those who 
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wish to lead a Christian life, whether in business or any other 
occupation, 

This seems to me so obvious that I should apologise for men- 
tioning it were it not that the bishops’ action in Convocation 
has called forth a chorus of disapproval on the score of inter- 
ference in what does not concern them, 

Now I wish to put as clearly as I can what I conceive to be 
the case for inquiry. I shall take no notice of general accusa- 
tions made by irresponsible persons ; I shall confine myself to 
four sources of information: (1) Public and semi-official state- 
ments ; (2) general statements made by men who cannot be 
accused of partiality or ignorance; (3) statements made in 
newspaper correspondence by those who ought to know; (4) 
information given to me personally by those whom I can trust. 

(1) The matter of commercial morality has been seriously 
considered by many persons besides the clergy, and long before 
the bishops spoke about it so earnestly in Convocation. Any 
one who followed at all carefully the action of the late Lord 
Chief Justice Russell in Parliament or elsewhere knows how 
very strongly he felt on the subject. He was not a bishop or a 
parson, but he was absolutely convinced that there was corrup- 
tion going on to an alarming extent in commerce. He intro- 
duced a Bill into the House of Lords, which was passed in a 
modified form under the guidance of the present Lord Chan- 
cellor, This dealt with Secret Commissions. In 1898 a Com- 
mittee of the London Chamber of Commerce reported in very 
strong language indeed on the subject of such Commissions.* 
Here are a few extracts which were read out by Rev. John 
Carter at the Church Congress last year. 

Your Committee conclude, from the evidence before them, that secret 
commissions in various forms are prevalent in almost all trades and profes- 
sions to a great extent, and that in some trades the practice has increased and 
is increasing ; and they are of opinion that the practice is producing great 


evil alike to the morals of the commercial community and to the profits of 
honest traders (§ 5). 


Again: 
The mass of corruption which the evidence before the Committee shows to 


exist may appear to some persons so great and complex as to render it hopeless 
to struggle towards purity (§ 12).f 


* Report on “ Secret Commissions.” Printed for the London Chamber of 
Commerce. Waterlow. 1899. 

+ This counsel of despair is somewhat modified by subsequent statements 
in the Report, and it is right to add that Sir S. B. Boulton, who took a 
prominent part in the investigations, has more than once in public print 
demurred to our gathering from this Report that the state of commercial 
morals is by any means hopeless. 
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Now if this Report, which contains thirty-six pages crammed 
with details, were the only information from a responsible 
quarter which had reached the bishops of late years, it would 
be sufficiently alarming to men who have the moral and 
spiritual welfare of the nation at heart. But it is by no means 
all that has come to hand. 

Sir Edward Fry, a man of the very highest integrity and the 
last person in the world, one would think, to indulge in alarmist 
prophecies without reason, is spending his days of retirement 
from active professional service in studying the actual facts of 
commercial life and unearthing some of the worst practices 
connected with it. He is a master of moderate language, as 
befits a judge, yet here are some sentences from his pamphlet, 
“The Sin that Sticks between Buying and Selling,”* which are 
again sufficiently serious to cause the clergy to make inquiries. 


If we look around us . . . I fear we shall not find much cause for satisfaction 
as regards the morality of the commercial world. We know that there are in 
it many men of the highest honour and the purest morality, that there are 
manufacturers who strive earnestly for the welfare of their workpeople, and 
that legislation has done much to alleviate the condition of workers, especially 
of women and children. But, in spite of all this, the picture has its dark side. 
For, what do we see? Wesee the spirit of gambling promoted by the trans- 
actions on the Stock Exchange and the consequent ruin of many a happy 
home ; over-insurance on vessels, resulting in the loss of innocent lives ; the 
sweating which is so largely practised in many trades in our great cities; a 
perpetual struggle to make articles which are sold look better than they really 
are ; a constant effort, by many manufacturers and dealers, to use the trade- 
marks of their better known or more successful competitors, and so to pass off 
the goods of one man as if they were the goods of another ; and lastly, but 


not least, the existence in almost all branches of commerce of bribery and 
corruption (p. 2). 


Again, referring to secret commissions, Sir Edward Fry 
writes ; “I am assured that there are branches of trade into 
which no honest man dare enter, and that there are persons 
whom no new article can reach except by the use of the golden 
key of bribery applied to their subordinates ” (p. 3). 

The Times, the soberest of newspapers, on July 13, 1877, 
summed up in a leading article the results of a correspondence in 
its columns on “Commercial Morality ” with solemn words, of 
the purport of which these two sentences give some idea: “ There 
does not seem, in short, to be any end to the ramifications of 
this canker which has grown to such a height as to threaten the 
extinction of honest plain dealing altogether.” ‘ Look where we 
will we find traces of the evil [bribery] more or less pronounced, 


* Published by the Christian Social Union. London Branch, 44 Victoria 
Street, S.W. 
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more or less evincing lax morals, and a corrupt method of doing 
business.” 

Nineteen years later the Zzmes, on September 26, 1896, again 
dealt with the subject of secret commissions, saying: ‘ There 
appears to be no serious dispute about the facts. It is quite 
certain that the giving or taking in secret of any commission 
which, if disclosed, would vitiate the transaction affected by it, 
is entirely inconsistent with common honesty.” 

The “ Objects” of the Co-operative Union would be meaning- 
less if the promoters from their exceptional experience had 
not discovered rampant dishonesty in business. Their Union, 
they state, is formed “to promote the practice of truthfulness, 
justice and economy in production and exchange, by the 
abolition of all false dealing, either (a) direct, by representing 
any article produced or sold to be other than what it is 
known to the producer or vendor to be ; or (4) indirect, by 
concealing from the purchaser any fact known to the vendor, 
material to be known by the purchaser, to enable him to 
judge of the value of the article purchased.” 

(2) The above 1 call “public or semi-official” evidence. I 
will now give some statements made by men who cannot be 
accused of partiality or ignorance, though part of what I have 
already quoted might have come under that head. The 
greatest indictment of modern commerce came from Mr, 
Herbert Spencer in his “‘ Morals of Trade,” an essay published 
in pamphlet form together with a sermon ‘by the late Canon 
Lyttelton on “Sins of Trade and Business,’ but now out of 
print.* Two sentences from this pamphlet will be enough for 
our purpose: 

It has been said that the law of the animal creation is, “‘ Eat and be eaten ;” 
and of our trading community it may be similarly said that its law is, “* Cheat 
and be cheated.” A system of keen competition, carried on, as it is, without 
adequate moral restraint, is very much a system of commercial cannibalism. 


Its alternatives are, “ Use the same weapons as your antagonist, or be con- 
quered and devoured” (p. 66). 

It is not true, as many suppose, that only the lower classes of the commercial 
world are guilty of fraudulent dealing ; those above them are to a great extent 
blameworthy. On the average, men who deal in bales and tons differ but 
little in morality from men who deal in yards and pounds. Illicit practices of 
every form and shade, from venial deception up to all but direct theft, may be 
brought home to the higher grades of our commercial world. Tricks innu- 
merable, lies acted or uttered, elaborately devised frauds, are prevalent— 
many of them established as “‘ customs of the trade,” nay, not only established, 
but defended (p. 29). 


* Mr. Herbert Spencer’s essay was originally published in the Sunday 
Magazine. It was reprinted, with Canon Lyttelton’s sermon, ly Isbister and 
Co. 1874. 
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Lastly, I would refer to two publications of the Christian 
Social Union, a society which has always been very careful not 
to publish anything without being convinced of its absolute truth. 
The one is “‘ Commercial Morality,” by Rev. J. Carter (Oxford 
Press, 1904); the other, “ Illicit Commissions,” reprinted from 
the Economic Review (Oxford Press, 1896). The whole subject 
is dealt with in these pamphlets in a judicial spirit, The results 
are Summarised of an inquiry set on foot some few years ago by 
the Union among business men of all grades. The questions 
asked were these: (i) Do you find it difficult to apply the prin- 
ciples of Christian truth and justice to the conduct of business? * 
(ii) To what extent is honourable trade hampered by unjust com- 
petition? (iii) Can the following practices be justified? (a) 
Misleading advertisements ; (4) deception about the true quality 
of goods ; (c) selling at a loss in order to win the market ; (d) 
bribing the agents of customers, It is impossible here to 
give the answers which were returned to these deeply interesting 
questions. They can be read inthe pamphlets. It is enough to 
say that they were such as to justify further steps being taken 
by the Union, the print of one of which steps we may perhaps 
discern in the firm stand now being taken by the President of 
the Union, the Bishop of Birmingham, in the Upper House of 
Convocation. 

(3) I now come to statements made in newspaper corre- 
spondence by those who ought to know. I am aware that 
letters in newspapers, especially anonymous ones, are frequently 
the work of cranks or that they do not represent the average 
opinion of a class. But in this case 1 think the majority of 
those published have the ring of truth about them. They seem 
to me, whether for or against my own contention, to spring from 
hearts really troubled for conscience’ sake. I say “for or 
against”’ because they by no means all agree that there is even 
a case for inquiry. Out of thirty-four letters which I have 
perused I find that eighteen more or less object to the contention 
of the bishops, while sixteen support it with innumerable 
instances of falsehood in business. 

Of letters and information sent to me personally since I 
ventured to write to the newspaper on the subject, and to which 
I shall refer again in this article, the majority support me. I 


* Sir S. B. Boulton and others criticise this question by asking if the clergy 
would not be themselves obliged to answer it in the affirmative if addressed 
to them. Certainly we should. But it is because we find it difficult that we 
are continually applying ourselves to the task of discovering how to do it. 
We only ask Christian business men to follow our example by a more 
strenuous application in their own department of human life. 
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should say that when it comes to details apart from generalities 
it is undoubtedly those who confess to dishonesty who are the 
largest number. 

I now proceed to give some of the contents of the letters 
“boiled down” for the purposes of this article. In regard to 
““ Secret Commissions,” not much has been said in the news- 
papers of late. The whole question was threshed out in the 
Times a few years ago. The correspondence called forth by the 
bishops’ action has been chiefly in regard to falsehoods of all 
kinds in business, 

I will begin with the fish and poultry trade. I have before 
me two letters which I do not think have been answered. “A 
Retired Fishmonger ” tells us that if you ask for “ filleted sole” 
in a restaurant you will, in seven cases out of ten, be served 
with a whitch, which costs about one-seventh of the price of a 
sole. If you ask for “ unfilleted sole” you will have the plea- 
sure of dining off the “tail end of a cat-fish or a wolf-fish,” 
which cost from 8s, to 12s. the cwt. The writer asks signifi- 
cantly, “ Why is London the only great market for cat-fish ?” 

Small haddocks, we are told, are sold for whiting ; Norwegian 
salmon costing 4d. a lb. less than Scotch as “ prime Scotch ” ; 
Spanish soles for English; cured codlings for finnon haddocks ; 
Norwegian kippers for Scotch. The second “ Fishmonger ” 
writes: “I was forced either to rob the public or lose my 
berth.” Hewas expected to turn 200 Ib. of soles into 250 lb., 
and if an awkward cook weighed the goods she was bribed 
with a commission of 5 to 10 per cent. He was told to sell 
Hungarian and Italian turkeys for English; frozen Australian 
rabbits, costing about 6s. a dozen, for English at 1s. 4d. each; 
frozen salmon, costing 7d. to 10d. per lb., as Scotch or English ; 
French oysters, costing 5s. per 100, as “natives” at 3s, and 
4s. a dozen. “ When it came to the firm telling me to put 
down goods to customers which they did not have, I thought it 
time to leave.” , 

One cannot help feeling that if only to make it possible for 
these two poor men to make their peace with God the bishops 
would be right in making an inquiry. 

Now for the grocery trade. One person who likes rs. 8d. tea 
says that he expected the reduction of tea-duty would benefit 
him. But, apparently, he gets the same tea as before, and pays 
as much, being told that the grocer is out of the old quality 
and can only supply a better kind at 1s. 8d. which used to be 
Is. 10d. A grocer’s assistant tells us that he had to turn out 
large tubs of the same butter and put 1s. tickets on one half 
and 1s. 4d, on the other. Currants, he says, were sold at three 
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prices. A man employed by a wealthy grocer in the country 
had orders for 1s. butter which he supplied with margarine at 
8d., without a label. “ My attitude,” he says, “towards this 
practice resulted in my having a week’s notice,” A “Manager” 
says he had to ask two prices for rs. butter, the same for sugar, 
and three prices for tea if possible. This he was forced to do 
to make his stock account show a profit. 

The reader will understand that I am at present giving only 
one side of the question. The replies will be dealt with 
later on. 

Several letters have been written by seamen, which reveal 
a serious state of things. “If you would get officers of the 
Merchant Service,” writes one, “ to tell of the lies they have 
had to write in the log-book to keep their situations, it would 
cause a great sensation throughout the country.” Another 
writes, “I have told lies in heaps for my owners, sworn the 
ship’s carrying Capacity was much greater than it was ; cheated 
the unfortunate sailors of their proper allowance of food ; and 
filled daily logs with accounts of storms when we had been 
sailing in a calm sea, so as to enable us to claim damages from 
the insurance company. Three years ago not only was I 
asked to tell lies, but I was to force two or three of my men to 
swear to these lies, and I refused. Result: I was told to 
go.” Another similar letter from a skipper is too long to 
quote. 

Most of the accusations are made against drapers, outfitters, 
&c. Iam glad to say that the letters go to show that the evils 
complained of are by no means universal; yet some bad things 
apparently go on in shops. 

A practical “‘ Business Man of Forty Years Standing” in the 
hosiery trade says that it is most difficult, if not impossible, to 
conduct business on honest principles owing to the wide- 
spread illegitimate practices prevalent. He instances various 
“swindling devices” connected with “cashmere” stockings, 
cardigans, sweaters, &c. 

Here are a few quotations from letters from assistants in 
shops: ‘‘ When I entered my firm I soon found out I must lie 
or starve.” “I tell lies daily. If I hesitated at occasional 
dishonesty I know my employer would soon put me outside the 
door.” 

It is, perhaps, well to put in close juxtaposition to this last 
what another says: ‘ There is a severe rule against misrepre- 
sentation. I know I should have been discharged at once if 
ever I had deceived a customer.” 

Here are two more curiously contradictory statements : 
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“ Thirty-six years a Draper” writes : “ No truer word was ever 
spoken than the plain fact that assistants are there to sell and 
show results. Bad results mean a minute’s notice.” 

On the other hand, “ Thirty Years a Tradesman” says : “ My 
experience enables me to say that this statement [the same] is 
absolutely untrue.” 

The milk trade, as usual in discussions of this sort, comes 
in for some hard hitting. A “Dairy Manager,” of twenty 
years standing, writes : “I know of no business in which there 
is so much lying and deception as that of dairying.” 

“A Milkman” writes: “The business in which a man is 
obliged to tell the most falsehoods is the retail milk trade.” 
New milk and skim is mixed. “For every eight quarts we 
take out we have to account for nine, so we are obliged to 
give all our customers short measure, or we have to pay the 
difference ourselves.” 

It is only fair to add that the above was flatly contradicted 
by a dairy manager. 

Miscellaneous cases of falsehood referred to in the news- 
papers are as follows: In the steel trade it is alleged that 
““ Warranted best cast steel supplied to the Admiralty and War 
Office” is really “‘Swedish Bessemer,” and costs half what the 
real article would. In the seed trade one kind of seed is called 
by another name to suit customers, five or six “ varieties” are 
taken from the same sack, worthless seed, four years old, is 
blended with other seed and palmed off as “‘ new season seed,” 
An assistant in this trade was dismissed because he was ‘ too 
conscientious,” 

In the furniture trade it is said that unseasoned Yoods are 
sold as “ seasoned,” foreign articles as “ British make,” &c. An 
assistant has to increase his returns by hook or by crook, or 
‘look out for another job.” 

In the meat trade a butcher writes that “buyers are baffled 
by small weights being used.” It is said to be easy to get 3s. for 
6 Ib. of leg of mutton, while only supplying 4% Ib. in reality. 

(4) Hitherto I have only summarised what I have gathered 
in the public press. I will now give cases that have been 
brought to my personal knowledge. 1 do not vouch for their 
being true, I can only say, “ This is what people whom I think 
I can trust have told me.” Some of the worst cases I am not 
at liberty to divulge. The Grocers’ Association at Birmingham 
chaffed me for my ignorance, and suggested that I should ask 
grocers in my own parish what they thought. I did ask one, 
and he told me I had not written half strongly enough on the 
subject. 
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I will simply state what has been told me without giving any 
clue to my informants for obvious reasons. These are a few 
cases : 

A certain trade carried on day by day, ina large manufac- 
turing town on absolutely false principles. ‘ British goods” 
made in Germany. This is being done by a “ religious” 
man ! 

Another trade, which I must not denote, carried on by 
systematic false measurements. Also done by a “religious” 
person. 

Furniture trade. The ladies who haggle for “old furniture” 
tempt men to tell lies. If yousay : “ This is not old but an exact 
reproduction,” the lady will go over the way to a man who will 
show her the same thing and call it 120 years old. This goes 
on every day with furniture, prints, pictures, silks and altar- 
cloths, The principal employer seldom appears. The sales- 
man has to sell. The men who “ plant ” an inferior article are 
called “sharp” and get arise. The honest man has “to get 
another job.” 

An iron and brass founder writes to me: “‘ The contention of 
the bishop is practically true. The picture is not painted bad 
enough. Trade is only another name for theft. I have come 
to the conclusion that it is absolutely impossible to be a business 
man and at the same time a Christian.” 

A large firm of retailers do their business in this style. (lI 
will not mention the article.) They see a rival offering the article 
at 16s. 6d. They buy a sample and take it to a manufacturer, 
giving him a contract for £1000 worth, with instructions that 
he must enable them to sell it at 12s. 6d. 

The following advice was given to acustomer by one who 
has been “ behind the counter.” ‘“ Never tell the assistant what 
price you intend to pay, or you will be done.” ‘Always buy 
something, if only a pennyworth, because the assistant will be 
fined if there is no sale.” A firm she knew had a list of 175 
fines, The girls were found crying on Saturday night because 
most of their wages had gone in fines. 

I sincerely hope and believe this is quite exceptional. But 
this is exactly a point where we clergy want information. If 
we knew which shops did such things of course we should 
boycott them, The Christian Church could easily put a stop 
to this kind of thing. But we cannot do it if the honest traders 
resent our interfererce. 

Of grocery falsehoods I have had much information, but I 
am inclined to believe that they are not universal, or in the 
respectable éstablishments to a great degree prevalent. Here, 
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for instance, is the case of an advertising ‘“‘ Tea Company.” The 
tea cost them 94d., and was sold at 2s. 8d. A miserable piece 
of “faulty ” crockery obtained from the large China works was 
thrown in “ with a pound of tea.” When this faulty crockery 
arrived, bits of broken china were put into the crate and the 
railway company was charged for “breakage.” Enormous 
profits were naturally made by this system. My readers will 
laugh at this and say it is exaggerated and exceptional. Very 
likely it is the latter. But the point is this. It is extremely 
difficult to get a berth anywhere. A young Christian takes a 
place only too gladly in such a firm as this, and then finds him- 
self in an atmosphere of fraud. What is he to do? It is very 
easy for comfortable people to say, “ Let him get out of it.” 

Now for more grocery frauds, Vinegar is watered, although 
even pure vinegar can be sold at an enormous profit. 

Two prices are asked for the same tea. American salt pork 
is sold as bacon. I have been laughed at because I innocently 
thought “ Wiltshire bacon” came from Wiltshire! But I had 
in my mind that I have been told that it sometimes comes from 
Chicago.* Then there is the margarine question. I am told 
that it is the ladies who tempt the grocer to palm off margarine 
as butter because their husbands do not like the former. A 
special perforated paper is now provided in which to wrap up 
margarine so that the ugly word can be torn off by the wife 
before the husband comes home. The Bishops must keep an 
eye on these wives. Dr. Torrey, too, might deal with them. 

A much more serious fraud is the system of making false 
declaration as to the weight of goods consigned to railway 
companies. I am told that most “respectable” firms do this. 
I wonder if the directors go to church. I should not be sur- 
prised to hear that they do. Railway companies are now on 
the alert as to this practice, and they are finding that they have 
been defrauded to a huge extent, sometimes more than 50 per 
cent. A scandalous case was in the police-court only a few 
weeks ago. 

Space forbids me to do more than refer to misleading adver- 
tisements about cheap watches (though there are quite genuine 
cheap watches, such as those of the Waltham Company), 
“faked” pictures and tapestry, the same goods taken away from 
an unwilling customer and then brought back again and mis- 
represented as of a better quality or cheaper, ‘“‘ Danish butter” 
mixed with inferior English, &c. 


* Wiltshire bacon” is, I am told, a trade mark, and the real article is 
beyond suspicion. But on the other hand the trade mark is continually being 
infringed. My remarks, of course, apply to the infringed ‘* Wiltshire.” 
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I claim to have made out a case for inquiry by moralists. Let 
the reader realise that this is only a very small bit of the evi- 
dence to hand in public print. Letters of a similar character 


will pour into any editor’s post-box who chooses to start a 
correspondence. 


Let us now consider what is said 


in reply to these 
accusations. 


On the part of the heads and managers of large drapery 
firms, there is a disposition to deny the whole of the charges, 
Even on the lowest grounds, they say, honesty is the best policy. 
[ am always glad when people call that detestable proverb the 
“Jjowest ground.” Then a number of drapers and others say 
that this idea of misrepresentation of goods by assistants is a 
bogey. The shopman who has to tell lies or “ get the sack” is 
said to be the creature of the parson’s imagination. I received 
a round robin from all the assistants in a large shop in Birming- 
ham which ran as follows: ‘‘We, the undersigned assistants of 

, willingly testify that we have never been asked or ordered 
to misrepresent or in any way falsely describe any goods offered 
for sale.” 

Several heads of firms have told us that they have strict 
orders against misrepresentation. Here is a quotation from one 
set of such regulations sent to me: “In no case must any mis- 
representation be made in the sale of goods, or anything said 
which is not the exact truth.” 

A West End draper of fifteen years’ experience writes: “If 
any assistant of mine deceived a customer about goods, even if 
it were to my advantage, he would leave at once.” 

An alderman speaking “with fifty years’ knowledge” waxes 
indignant at the bishops and their interference. 

An honest Yorkshireman has been fifty years in the grocery 
trade, and has earned the respect of everybody by his honesty. 

A milk “ Retail Manager” declares that the allegations about 
short milk commons, if true, are because of the wickedness of 
the carrier himself, who does the deed for his own benefit. 

Others there are who, while allowing there is much falsehood 
in business, attribute it to the fierceness of competition, which 
leaves no alternative to the unfortunate trader, or to the passion 
for cheapness, especially on the part of ladies (I believe we 
men are worse). 


Others point out mistakes that the accusers make. 


I have 


been told, for example, that the case of a clerk ordered to make 
out two invoices, one for the Customs and the other for the 
customer, is no falsehood; that the Customs official knows it 


and allows it to be done ; that in trade it is a regular and honest 
VOL, XLVI 
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practice to declare goods as low as possible, and so save duty 
for the customer, In this particular case, I can only say that 
the clerk who was called upon to do it thought it wrong, and 
therefore was doing right in refusing to be a party to the deed. 

To sum up, one is struck by the ominous silence of some 
trades when accusations like these are made in public. No 
doubt many traders can defend themselves easily and truthfully. 
But others apparently cannot. We clergy are supposed to want 
to get at the dishonest trader in order to brand him. This is 
not the case. It is the honest ones we desire to exhibit in our 
crusade. We are convinced that there are enough honest traders 
and honest customers in this country to make falsehood impos- 
sible in business. 

If the whole Christian community, Romans, Anglicans, Non- 
conformists would combine! No doubt the Agnostics would 
join us. All persons, in fact, should co-operate who have any 
high ethical ideal. We could in time sweep away dishonesty. 

But as a beginning I would suggest : 

(1) Let the great commercial leaders frankly confess that 
there is dishonesty going on. Do not let them get angry with 
the clergy and talk platitudes about our being no men of 
business, 

(2) Let the business men who, to their honour, are scrupu- 
lously honest and have their “regulations” against misrepre- 
sentation and so on, come out boldly and set the standard for 
the rest. There are thousands of Christians who would 
willingly support places of business where they were sure things 
were straight and fair. 

Already the Christian Social Union has, by its system of 
“ preferential dealing,” done much in some towns to raise the 
standard of wages and to encourage masters to keep the law 
and observe the customs of the trade. We only want the co- 
operation of honest traders all over the country to make the 
Christian conscience felt. 

(3) Christian employees who are called upon to act against 
their conscience must be prepared to run the risk cf losing 
their places. This is, in fact, the modern form which martyrdom 
will take. No doubt it is easy for me write this, and very hard 
for these persons to do, but it is none the less true. Surely the 
religious among the employers should come forward to protect 
those who sufter for conscience’ sake. 

(4) We clergy, on our part, will do our best to preach about 
these matters to the customers. We will not denounce the 
‘“‘ business man,” but we will plead with the consumer and the 
customer, We will tell the lady who goes shopping to say to 
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herself, not, ‘‘Is the man behind the counter going to tell me 
a lie?” but, rather, “Is what I am going to say to him likely to 
tempt him to tell a lie ?” 

We will revise our self-examination books. Where now it is 
written, “‘ Have I been to a dissenting chapel?” or, “ Have I 
kept Michaelmas Day?” we will put, “Have I sold a Chicago 
ham as if it were a ‘real York’?” or, “ Have I paid enough 
for my dancing-shoes ?” 

Our ‘ Revival Missions” shall be conducted on saner prin- 
ciples. Instead of preaching a “salvation” that only takes 
effect in the dim future we will proclaim a present liberty to 
the captive shop assistant and the enslaved millionaire. We will 
look for a revival of the life of the early Church, when no 
Christian sweated another Christian, and nobody went to Com- 
munion or a Bible-class who did not consider the things he 
possesssed as not his own, We will call things by their right 
names. 

Adulteration shall be called murder; and short weight shall 
be called theft ; and customers shall be called brethren; and 
bishops who interfere in business matters shall be called peace- 
makers, the children of God. 


JAMES ADDERLEY. 


THE CASE FOR SWEDEN 


THE Scandinavian Crisis looms larger and larger on the Euro- 
pean political horizon as its phases increase in acuteness. Nor 
is that by any means a matter for astonishment, inasmuch as 
there can be no doubt that a happy settlement of the issues in- 
volved is a desideratum which Europe shares with the countries 
primarily concerned. The development of affairs is, indeed, 
being watched with increasingly absorbed interest by all those 
who realise how devoutly it is to be wished that the Scandinavian 
peninsula may be preserved from becoming a hotbed of inter- 
necine discord which all too readily might give rise to compli- 
cations beyond its own borders. Moreover, Norway, one of the 
principals in the dispute, has directly and eagerly sought to 
solicit the sympathies of Europe in her own behalf in the 
struggle, by carrying on a vigorous campaign abroad, by means 
both of numerous articles in the Press of European countries 
and of pamphlets distributed broadcast among private persons, 
with intent to vindicate in the eyes of the world the policy and 
present action of Norway, and to hold up to reproach those of the 
sister nation, which are depicted as consisting of a concatenation 
of acts of aggression and illegality. I do not, however, intend to 
concern myself in these few pages with this Norwegian agitation. 
Nor is it possible for me to give here even an outline of the long 
series of controversies which preceded the present crisis. I 
propose rather to restrict myself to such few remarks as are 
essential for the elucidation of the state of things existing at the 
present juncture.* 

It was Norway, and Norway alone, that provoked the present 
crisis. On June 7 last she severed the Union and proclaimed 
the deposition as ruler over Norway of the King of the United 


* Those readers who are interested in the recent history of the Union are 
referred to Dr. Karl Nordlund’s short pamphlet: Zhe Swedish-Norwegian 
Union Crisis (Upsala, Almqvist & Wiksell, 2s. net.), where are also to be 
found, in an English translation, the principal documents relating to the 
question. 
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Kingdoms. Now Sweden has had time to make known her will, 
too. An Extraordinary Session of the Riksdag was summoned 
by the King to meet on June 20, and that assembly, after 
most careful deliberation, adopted a programme of procedure 
for averting the crisis, which programme was approved and 
accepted by the King, who forthwith appointed a new Ministry 
to carry it into execution. 

It is mainly the significance and bearing of this programme I 
intend here briefly to discuss, for upon its fate the future 
depends. 

THE NATURE OF THE UNION. 

It was Sweden that established the Union, which fact alone is 
sufficient to justify her claim to have a say in the matter, now 
that its dissolution has been broached. 

By the terms of the Peace of Kiel, concluded in January 1814, 
Denmark was to cede Norway to the King of Sweden. Norway, 
however, first made an attempt to constitute herself an inde- 
pendent kingdom under a king of her own, but the force of 
circumstances, in the shape of the Swedish army and the 
pressure brought to bear by the European Powers, soon caused 
her to abandon the project, and after negotiations had taken 
place during the autumn of 1814 between the Norwegian Stor- 
thing and the specially appointed Swedish Commissioners, the 
Union was duly established. It was constituted by the most 
solemn and binding undertakings on either side, and the stipu- 
lations agreed upon for the joint government of the two 
countries were incorporated in a special law, the “ Riksakt” 
(Act of Union) of 1815. 

On both sides the Union was regarded as a compact entered 
into by free peoples, “not created by force of arms, but by the 
impulse of free conviction,” as the preamble of the Riksakt has 
it. It was Sweden, however, upon whom there really devolved, 
in the eyes of Europe, the responsibility of preserving the Union, 
that Union which Europe had assisted in creating and which 
brought about the realisation of a project of distinct advantage 
to the European Concert. For Norway, on her part, did not 
feel the burden of this responsibility so strongly, and had little 
appreciation of the import to Europe of the new state of things. 
Thus, the main principle guiding Norway has never been to 
preserve and strengthen the Union; on the contrary, she has 

ever sought to emphasise more and more strongly her claims to 
complete independence. 

Norway did not, however, from the very beginning definitely 
set herself to work to bring about the dissolution of the Union. 
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The Norwegian people could not fail to perceive that through 
the Union they had gained, for the first time in their history, an 
external security that enabled them to begin work in earnest 
upon the internal development of their country ; and successive 
Norwegian Governments and the Storthing itself have many 
times testified to the advantages accruing to Norway from the 
existence of the Union. Nor did the controversies which 
occurred with the King of the United Kingdoms and with 
Sweden ever, up to the end of the nineteenth century, openly 
concern the Union itself, but only one or other of the Union 
institutions. Most of those controversies ended, moreover, 
sooner or later, in concessions on the part of Sweden. 

In everything concerning internal government Norway has 
from the very beginning been a perfectly free and independent 
country. Even the purely formal points in which Sweden might 
be regarded as possessing some sort of superiority were rectified 
in 1844, and from that date on Norway was, in all those respects, 
on an entirely equal footing with Sweden. 

Norway has, nevertheless, from the beginning, more or less 
consciously undermined the stability of the Union, impelled 
thereto by a nervous anxiety to assert her own independence. 
Thus, she took advantage of the loose wording in a certain 
paragraph of the Norwegian Constitutional Law materially to 
reduce in strength that part of the Norwegian army which was 
prescribed as available for the common defence of the Peninsula, 
and nullified thereby completely the terms of the Act of Union 
in that particular. Again, the natural guardian of the joint 
interests of the two peoples was the King ; but the Norwegian 
Constitutional Law placed almost all effective power in the 
hands of the Storthing, and the last vestige of independent Royal 
authority disappeared in 1884, when the Storthing cashiered the 
Ministers of the King, by the agency of a “ Riksratt,” or Court 
of Impeachment, which was principally composed of members 
of its own body. From that time forth Norway, in the assertion 
of her independence, covertly proceeded to attack the very core 
and kernel of the Union : the unity of the two countries in their 
relations to foreign powers. It became a catchword with 
Norwegian politicians that Norway, as a “Sovereign” nation, 
should exercise all the rights included in the conception of 
“ Sovereignty ” (though the conception of “ Sovereignty,” be it 
noted, found zo place at all in the agreements solemnly entered 
into in 1814 and 1815). 

At the time of the creation of the Union the foreign politics 
of Norway were entrusted to the Swedish Minister of Foreign 
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Affairs, to be administered by him along with those of Sweden. 
The Norwegians upon several occasions have explicitly acknow- 
ledged that Norwegian interests, from all material points of 
view, have been satisfactorily looked after under the Swedish 
management of foreign politics. But nevertheless, the form 
this management took became by degrees a bone of contention. 
The fact that the King, in 1835, determined that one of the two 
Norwegian Premier Ministers should be entitied to a seat in the 
Cabinet Council at the side of the Swedish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, whenever questions relating to Norwegian affairs or 
affecting both countries were under consideration, was not 
sufficient to satisfy the Norwegian demand for equality in this 
respect. A proposal, however, made in 1844, by a Commission 
composed of delegates from the two countries, that a Department 
for Foreign Affairs should be organised, whose head might be 
either a Swede or a Norwegian, was rejected by Norway, because 
she refused to agree to the extension of the community of 
administration in the two countries which that Commission 
considered necessary in such case. But in spite of that refusal 
on the part of Norway, many Norwegian subjects have been all 
along employed by the Swedish Minister of Foreign Affairs as 
officials both in the various Legations and Consulates, and in 
the Department for Foreign Affairs at Stockholm. In 188s, 
when two Swedish Cabinet Ministers, in addition to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, hecame members of the Council for dealing 
with questions relating to Foreign Affairs, Sweden was willing 
to increase the number of Norwegian Ministers holding seats in 
that Council to two, but a Bill to that effect was defeated in the 
Storthing in 1891. The reason for that was that by that time 
Norway’s demands had crystallised into a 1ew form. 

The Party of the Left, namely, now put forward the plea for 
a separate Norwegian Minister of Foreign Affairs. The idea 
was, that Sweden should keep her Department, but only for 
dealing with purely Swedish matters, while Norway was to be 
empowered to establish a Department of Foreign Affairs of her 
own with a Norwegian Head. 

In Sweden there never existed any uncertainty about the 
bearing of this demand ; it was seen at once that it dealt a blow 
at the very existence of the Union. Two separate administra- 
tions of Foreign Affairs, one for Sweden and another for Norway, 
would mean the annihilation of what had been the aim and 
essence of the Union: the amalgamation of the two countries 
into one unit in relation to foreign Powers. The Norwegian 
Conservative party (the party of the Right) was at that time of 
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the same view as Sweden, and it, too, opposed the programme of 
the Radicals. In the year 1893 the Swedish Cabinet, as a reply 
to this unreasonable Norwegian demand, made Norway, of her 
own accord, an offer of entire equality, on the only basis compa- 
tible with the preservation of the Union, i.e., a joint Department 
of Foreign Affairs, with either a Swede or a Norwegian at its head. 

When it proved impossible to carry the demand for a separate 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Norwegian Radicals allowed it 
to lie dormant for a time; but in its place they put forward 
another : separate Norwegian Consuls. They did not, indeed, 
attempt to conceal that this was only a subterfuge for gaining, in 
the long run, the more ambitious aim temporarily dropped ; 
when separate Norwegian Consulates, they argued, have once 
been established, they will soon be followed by separate 
Norwegian Legations and a separate Norwegian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. As regards the practical reasons alleged for the 
change, their validity may very well be gauged by the facts that, 
on the one hand, Norwegian merchants and ship-owners declared 
against it, and that, on the other, more than half of the salaried 
Union Consuls, appointed in recent times, have been Norwegians. 
Oblivious of these facts the Radicals stuck to their programme 
and, indeed, with such insistence and tenacity that, finally, at the 
elections in 1903, the Conservative candidates too were elected 
on the platform of a separate Norwegian Consular Service. 

For Sweden these continual disputes have involved serious 
difficulties. Both the Government and the Riksdag have been 
continually compelled to give their attention to these questions, 
and to no result ; the whole political life of Sweden has suffered 
in consequence, and the Union, which had been intended as a 
means of ensuring to Sweden peace and tranquillity for internal 
development, became instead as a millstone round her neck, and 


proved a constant hindrance to her in the pursuit of her own 
domestic ends. 


But Sweden, nevertheless, persevered in her policy of patience. 
She did not forget her responsibility towards Europe and before 
the bar of history for the maintenance of the Union, and she 
showed herself prepared to make yet another effort to satisfy the 
demands of Norway, to the end that the Union might be pre- 
served. It was this attempt which the Norwegians repulsed and 
rendered abortive by the revolutionary act of June 7. 


THE NORWEGIAN REVOLUTION. 


The agitation of the Norwegian Radicals became more and 
more violent; their bearing towards Sweden more and more 
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hostile. Extensive military armaments were resolved upon, 
which, it was perfectly evident, were solely directed against 
Sweden, and which reached a culmination in the erection in 1901 
of a line of fortifications close to the Swedish frontier. 

The demand for separate Norwegian Consuls was still kept in 
the forefront of the programme of the Radical party then in 
power. The Swedish Cabinet, therefore, decided to open nego- 
tiations concerning this point. In 1902 a proposal was presented 
to the Norwegian Cabinet, then consisting of members of the 
Radical party, with a view to an attempt being made to establish 
separate Censular Services, subject to certain clearly defined 
restrictions. Such an arrangement could, it was clear, only be 
accepted by Sweden provided it should prove possible to arrange 
the separate Services in such a manner that they should in no 
way interfere with the unity hitherto prevailing in the manage- 
ment of Foreign Affairs; and provided the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs was invested with such control over the Norwegian Con- 
suls that a guarantee would be thereby afforded against the 
possibility of those officials trangressing their authority. A 
preliminary agreement was drawn up by the two Cabinets to the 
effect that this attempt should be undertaken, the said agreement 
being made public in the form of the so-called “Communiqué” of 
March 24, 1903. 

The result of the negotiations which followed was not a settle- 
ment of the controversy, but—the present acute crisis. 

When, in May tg904, the Norwegian Cabinet submitted a draft 
of the laws by which the relations between the Consuls and the 
Department for Foreign Affairs were to be regulated, the Swedish 
Cabinet came to the conclusion that this draft did not contain 
sufficient guarantees of the nature prescribed in the “Com- 
muniqué,” anda memorandum containing the Swedish desiderata 
was sent to Christiania in November 1904, as the answer of 
Sweden to the Norwegian proposal. 

The terms of that memorandum, however, the Norwegian 
Cabinet considered as not only impossible for them to approve, 
but even as so objectionable in nature that they declared the 
negotiations could not be continued on their basis. The guaran- 
tees desired for giving the joint Minister of Foreign Affairs 
control over the Norwegian Consul were described as an insult 
to the “Sovereignty” of Norway, because the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs was a Swede, and the existing Department for Foreign 
Affairs ought not, they declared, to be mentioned in the new laws 
in any manner that could be interpreted as involving an obstacle 
to Norway’s organising a Department for Foreign Affairs of her 
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own. The Swedish Cabinet, by means of a revision of and 
modifications in their document, tried to make the Swedish point 
of view acceptable to Norway, but in vain. In February 1905 
the Norwegians broke off all further negotiations. 

In reality this meant nothing more than that the attempt to 
solve the consular question by itself had failed, thereby showing 
that it would be impossible to separate the Consular Services of 
the two countries without at the same time time reorganising 
the management of foreign affairs on the principle fof complete 
equality, so as to render the control to be exercised over Nor- 
wegian Consuls acceptable to Norway. The Swedish Cabinet 
came to this conclusion, and a short time afterwards the Crown 
Prince, as Regent, took the initiative himself for opening fresh 
negotiations. On February 28, 1905, he forwarded a com- 
munication to the Special Committee of the Storthing, offering 
his assistance towards setting on foot fresh negotiations between 
the two countries concerning a reform of the administration 
of foreign affairs and the Consular Service, on the basis of 
entire equality between the two countries; on April 5 he 
addressed a direct exhortation to the Cabinets of the two 
countries to enter upon those negotiations. As an outline 
of a feasible solution of the questions in dispute he recom- 
mended a joint Minister of Foreign Affairs, either a Swede or a 
Norwegian, and separate Consular Services for the two countries 
under the control of the said Minister; but at the same time he 
declared himself ready to take into consideration any other form 
of settlement that might be suggested, provided that the unity in 
the management of foreign affairs remained intact, that being an 
indispensable condition for the very existence of the Union. 

The Swedish Riksdag pronounced its acceptance of the 
tenour of this proposal which the Crown Prince had made. 
By this time, however, the Norwegian Cabinet had already 
rejected the proposal for fresh negotiations. The dissatis- 
faction felt in Norway at the failure of the preceding nego- 
tiations regarding the Consular Service had grown to proportions 
which, in regard to the intrinsically inconsiderable importance of 
the question, seemed quite preposterous. A new Cabinet was 
formed, and the Storthing immediately passed a Bill, to come 
into force on April 1, 1906, to establish a separate Consular 
Service for Norway. Sweden was entirely disregarded, and 
concerning the relations of the new Norwegian consuls to the 
joint administration of foreign affairs the Bill did not contain a 
single word. 

To the King, who was now again at the head of affairs, there 
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evidently remained no course open but to refuse his sanction to 
the Bill, which he did on May 27, 1905. 

Then followed the events which culminated in the Revolution 
of June 7. 

The Norwegians assert that the King made the Revolution, 
first by withholding his sanction to the Consular Service Bill, 
and then by refusing to accept the resignation of the Ministers, 
while obliged to admit that he was unable to form another 
Norwegian Cabinet. This bold construction of constitutional 
jurisprudence will not impose upon many thoughtful minds or 
readers of history. 

The King refused his assent to the Consular Service Bill only 
because he was bound to do so,as the provisions of the measure 
were incompatible with the continued existence of the Union. 
The situation was one where even an ardent upholder of 
the parliamentarism obtaining in Western Europe will fain 
admit that the exercise of the King’s veto was called for—was 
indeed imperative. The King refused to accept the resignation 
of the Ministers merely for the juncture, for the time being, 
inasmuch as the excitement and ferment then prevailing in 
political circles in Norway rendered it at the moment impossible 
to form a new Cabinet. Such a state of things was, moreover, 
no novelty; it has repeatedly occurred in the history of Nor- 
wegian political life, so fraught, as it has been, with fierce party 
strife. Besides, it must be remembered that these events syn- 
chronised with an offer on the part of Sweden, enunciated in set 
terms by King, Crown Prince, and Riksdag, not only of the very 
same boon which the Consular Service Bill was framed to attain, 
viz., separate Consular Services, subject to the sole proviso that 
the Union should not thereby be imperilled, but also, at the 
same time, of entire equality with Sweden in the administration of 
the Foreign Affairs of the United Kingdoms. Norway, however, 
would have none of it; she rejected everything, and severed the 
ties of Union. 

A revolution may, under certain circumstances, be an absolute 
necessity. If the vital interests of a nation are at stake, a violent 
upheaval of that nature may be perfectly justified, but in that 
case the nation constrained to resort to such action has no 
cause to be ashamed of its doings, and should not hesitate to 
describe its conduct by the right name, for it has every 
reason to be proud of its work. Sweden has made revolutions in 
the past, and is proud to acknowledge them as such. A people, 
however, that carries out a revolution but does not venture to 
acknowledge the fact to itself or to the world, demonstrates 
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thereby that in its heart of hearts it is unable to discover sufficient 
or adequate grounds for so extreme an act. 

Norway did not even pay the sister country so much con- 
sideration as to make an attempt to dissolve the Union by friendly 
agreement. Neither the Norwegian Government nor the 
Storthing has ever explicitly expressed a] wish to have the 
question solved by dissolution, much less have they ever made 
any proposal to that effect to Sweden. The Norwegian assertion 
that this actually was the case, inasmuch as a proposal of that 
purport was made, they allege, at the meeting of the Council on 
April 25, which was summarily rejected by Sweden, is based 
solely on a distorted interpretation of a few words occurring in 
the minutes of the proceedings. At that meeting the Norwegian 
Ministers declared: (1) that a separate Norwegian Consular 
Service must be established irrespective of the consent or not of 
Sweden, before negotiations between the two countries about the 
management of Foreign Affairs could take place ; (2) that such 
negotiations must be entered upon solely on the understanding 
that, in the event of their coming to naught, each of the two 
countries should be entitled to settle the matter for herself—in 
other words, on the understanding that, if Norway did not get 
what she wanted, she was free to declare the Union dissolved. 
That declaration was repudiated by the Swedish Premier, M. 
Ramstedt, as wholly incompatible with the existence of the Union 
and with the terms of the Riksakt. No actual proposal to enter 
upon negotiations with a view to a dissolution of the Union was 
made; on the contrary, the Norwegian Ministers declared at 
that very meeting of the Council that it “ was not their desire or 
intention to dissolve the existing Union.” 

The attempts made to place the events of the Scandinavian 
Crisis in a false light will not be successful. Sweden has done 
everything that could be done within the limits of the Union to 
meet the wishes of Norway. She has all along been conscious 
of her responsibility for the security and permanence of this 
important joint in the fabric of Europe’s political system, and 
she has acted accordingly. Norway has never had any sense of 
any responsibility of the kind; from the beginning she set 
herself to try to loosen the bonds of union, and now she has 
torn them asunder. The form chosen for bringing about the 
rupture was an unwarranted insult to Sweden, and the rupture 
itself displays an utter disregard of most important Scandinavian 
and European interests. 

For the present crisis Norway is solely responsible. The fact 
that the Norwegian people, as a whole, by the result of the 
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referendum of August 13, has taken upon itself the responsibility 
for the rupture, does not alter either its revolutionary character 
or its dangerous consequences for the tranquillity of Scandinavia 


and Europe. It marks, however, a new stage in the development 
of the crisis. 


EXTRAORDINARY SESSION OF THE RIKSDAG AND 
NEW CABINET IN SWEDEN. 


The King and the Swedish Cabinet both entered solemn protests 
against the resolution of the Storthing of June 7, and the Riksdag 
was summoned to meet in extraordinary session on June 20. 
Sweden had now to decide what steps ought to be taken in this 
crisis. 

It may seem as though the first course of action that ought to 
have suggested itself was to rise in arms in defence of the Union, 
and to exact retribution for the insult done to the honour of the 
nation. 

The people of Sweden, however, resisted the temptation so to 
do. It soon became evident, from the opinions expressed, that 
Sweden as a nation did not intend to take up arms for the main- 
tenance of the Union in spite of the revolution and in spite of 
the insult administered to her, and that she did not desire to go 
to war with Norway, if it could be avoided. This may seem to 
outsiders a proof of weakness, but the nation itself cannot con- 
sider it as such; for it is aware that this decision was arrived at, 
not from weakness but as a result of an exercise of self-restraint 
and not a little self-abnegation, after careful consideration of the 
great interests at stake. To compel Norway to remain united 
to Sweden would be, it was felt, to deprive the Union of all 
its value. A subjugated Norway would not contribute to 
the safety of Sweden, but would involve a constant menace 
on her western frontier; and the Norwegians would then, 
no doubt, call in foreign assistance against Sweden, thereby 
giving rise to European complications. Moreover, during the 
last decade, the advantages accruing to Sweden from the Union 
have been very dearly bought, and the people of that country 
have gradually begun to realise that it might become a necessity 
to dissolve it. On these grounds Sweden came to the conclusion 
that she did not desire to embark upon a war in order to maintain 
the Union intact. But this does not :mean that the Swedish 
nation is willing outright to endorse the act of the Norwegians. 
If the Union is to be dissolved, it must be done with the co- 
operation of Sweden, whereby Sweden will be enabled to make 
such arrangements in connection with the dissolution as she 
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considers necessary. Sweden desires to maintain peace in the 
Scandinavian Peninsula; therefore the dissolution must take 
place in a manner which shall not directly endanger peace, but 
which shall rather guarantee its preservation, as far as is possible, 
when the two countries are no longer united. 

It was the Extraordinary Session of the Riksdag which rallied 
the people of Sweden round this policy. After the most careful 
consideration of the very important questions at stake, the Special 
Committee unanimously adopted these views as a basis for their 
report, and its proposals were unanimously passed by the Riksdag, 
as far as they concerned the mode of, and the conditions for, a 
dissolution of the Union. All parties in the Riksdag, from the 
extreme Conservatives on the one hand to the Social Democrats 
on the other, accepted this programme. The Cabinet then in 
office resigned, not because they had made themselves the advo- 
cates of too peaceful a policy, but because they did not seem to 
have seriously enough grasped what the Swedish people regarded 
as necessary conditions for arriving at such an agreement with 
Norway as should be calculated to preserve peace for the future 
between the countries. A new Cabinet was formed of repre- 
sentatives of all the principal parties who had collaborated in 
the Committee and in the Riksdag, Conservatives and Liberals of 
all shades. In selecting this coalition Cabinet the King made 
it clear that he endorsed and accepted the programme of the 
Riksdag. 

Thus, a united Sweden stands ready to enforce the demands 
put forward ; they must be accepted unconditionally, if Sweden 
is to give her consent to the dissolution of the Union. 


THE PROGRAMME OF SWEDEN: SETTLEMENT AFTER FORMAL 
REQUEST FROM NORWAY. 


The Swedish programme is formulated in the Address pre- 
sented to the King by the Riksdag. It is couched in dignified, 
peaceable, but at the same time resolute, language. There is not 
a word in it of menace against Norway. It points out the advan- 
tages Norway has derived from the Union; it proves that, 
broadly speaking, the Norwegian complaints have only concerned 
certain forms in the Union Institutions, and that as to these forms 
Sweden has ‘always been willing to grant such concessions as 
were compatible with the preservation of the Union. The 
Riksdag emphasises especially the fact that Sweden, both 
through her Ministry and her Riksdag, had offered Norway 
entire equality in the Consular Service question, as well as in the 
organisation of the Department of Foreign Affairs, 
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Against the revolutionary means resorted to by Norway the 
Riksdag enters a formal protest. By the declaration of the 
Storthing, it proclaims, the Union is not dissolved; nor can that 
Union be constitutionally dissolved without the consent of the 
King and the Swedish Riksdag. 

This does not mean that Sweden will refuse her consent when 
the time comes; but it does mean that Sweden can and will 
demand that her just claims shall be satisfied before the dissolu- 
tion can obtain international recognition. The first condition for 
a settlement is, that Norway should make a formal request to 
Sweden for the dissolution desired. If, however, this request is 
to be accepted as the incontestable expression of the will of the 
Norwegian people, it must not be formulated until that people 
has explicitly made its will known, either by new elections to the 
Storthing or by means of a referendum. 

Both these conditions have now been complied with. The 
Norwegian people, by their votes recorded on August 13, have 
declared their will in this matter with a decisiveness which 
cannot be called in question. The Storthing has also resolved 
“to ask the Swedish authorities to co-operate with them in 
dissolving the Union by, as far as Sweden is concerned, 
annulling the Riksakt.” The negotiations to that end are now 
(September 15) in progress. 

Sweden has now, therefore, a right to presume that Norway 
has at last acknowledged, to herself at least, not only that for a 
legal dissolution of the Union it was necessary to obtain the 
consent of both parties, but also that Sweden is entitled to make 
her consent dependent upon the acceptance by Norway of certain 
essential conditions. It is not merely a formal matter of honour 
to Sweden which has been thereby set at rest. There are here 
involved the most important practical consequences. A request 
from Norway was indispensable before negotiations about a dis- 
solution could be begun. But now that that has been made, all 
will depend upon the result of the negotiations and what they 
may come to embrace and lead to. Sweden has not demanded 
negotiations merely as a matter of form, but rather in order to 
get the opportunity,of bringing forward certain practical claims 
which must be granted, if it is to be possible for Sweden to give 
her consent to the dissolution. 


SWEDEN’S FIRST CONDITION : NO FORTIFICATIONS 
ALONG THE FRONTIER. 
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Sweden has not presented her demands on this point in order 
to humiliate Norway, but in order to ensure the tranquillity of 
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Scandinavia, and thereby of Europe. The Riksdag, in its Address 
to the King, has plainly expressed the principle upon which it 
has taken its stand: “It must be a matter of the utmost import- 
ance for both countries that, if the Union be dissolved, peace 
should be maintained between them in the future.” To ensure 
peace in Scandinavia, as far as that is possible when the 
Union shall have been done away with, is the object of Sweden’s 
conditions. 

The Address goes on to say: “ No institution or arrangement, 
consequently, that may be interpreted by either country as a 
menace to its safety should be tolerated any longer, and an 
agreement should be entered into whereby such elements 
provocative of disquietude would be excluded for the future.” 

These considerations apply naturally with equal force to both 
countries, and hence do not limit Norway’s freedom of action 
any more than Sweden’s. 

But during the last few years Norway has made arrangements 
which constitute a direct menace to Sweden. I allude to the 
Norwegian fortifications which have been erected near the 
southern frontier. Sweden must be relieved from this menace. 
“Sweden must insist, before repealing the Riksakt and recog- 
nising Norway as a State no longer united with Sweden 
under one King, that a neutral zone be established, extending 
for a prescribed distance on either side of the southern section 
of the frontier, within which the forts recently erected shall 
be no longer maintained and no others shall be constructed.” 
This is Sweden’s first condition. It is entirely reciprocal 
in its nature. Sweden declares herself willing for the future 
to limit her right of action to the same degree as Norway 
limits hers, and to leave an equally broad zone unprotected 
on her side of the frontier. ‘That this condition as enunciated 
by Sweden appears at the present juncture to be directed 
solely against Norway and the fortifications she has recently 
erected, is entirely due to Norway’s own unwarrantable action 
in having built them in spite of the existence of the Union, 

It is evident from Norwegian statements that this condition is 
likely to provoke most resistance in Norway. In the first place it 
is asserted that to raze these fortifications would be incompatible 
with the honour of Norway. Others, again, try to show that 
this Swedish demand is in reality unwarranted as the fortifica- 
tions are not directed against Sweden, or at least do not 
constitute any danger to Sweden, and, further, that they are of 
importance for the defence of the whole peninsula. 

The point about the national honour is hardly debatable ; but 
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it may be pointed out that it is certainly surprising to hear this 
objection raised by Norwegians, whom we are wont to find 
among the foremost in advocating the cause of international 
peace. They, of all men, ought surely at least to be willing to 
have the matter investigated as to whether these fortifications 
are really in the interests of peace or not. If that were 
done, the verdict would inevitably be that the forts are not in 
the interests of peace; they do most certainly imperil its 
preservation. 

They are, moreover, indubitably intended as a menace against 
Sweden. This is evident both from their history and from their 
geographical position. 

The frontier-fortresses, as they are commonly called both in 
Norway and Sweden, consist of four groups: farthest south, 
Fredriksten, and then, in order, in a northerly direction : Oerje, 
Urskog (Dingsrud), and Kongsvinger. 

Fredriksten and Kongsvinger were fortresses before the union 
with Sweden took place, and their position alone sufficiently 
indicates that, when originally constructed, they were intended to 
serve as bases for military operations against Sweden. The first- 
named is located on Svinesund, a narrow arm of Skagerrack, 
separating the district of Bohuslin in Sweden from that of 
Smaalenene in Norway. The fortress is situated at a bend of 
the bay, which at this spot is not more than a few hundred yards 
wide. The fortress was originally intended to control communi- 
cation to and from Sweden at this point, where the Swedish and 
Norwegian coast roads meet. The fortress of Kongsvinger, again, 
was erected close by the little town of the same name at a bend 
of the Glommen, just at the point where that large river flows 
nearest to the Swedish frontier, at a distance of about eighteen 
iniles from it. The fortress commanded the most northerly of 
the roads leading into Sweden in those parts of the country. 

After the union with Sweden had been established it was con- 
sidered in Norway that these fortresses had lost their importance; 
Kongsvinger was entirely abandoned, while Fredriksten was 
practically only kept up as an interesting historic relic, where, 
according to a Norwegian description, shrubs and trees flourished 
on the walls and children played in the bastions and subterranean 
rooms. Two Committees, appointed respectively in 1838 and 
1876 to investigate the defences of Norway, reported, however, 
in favour of re-establishing and strengthening these old fortresses, 
but for the special purpose of protecting communications with 
Sweden, Norway’s ally, against a hypothetical common enemy 
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Christiania Bay and to force its way up thence through the 
country. The proposals, however, were very sharply criticised 
by other military authorities, and nothing was done in the 
matter. 

At the beginning of the present century, however, they were 
suddenly restored to public favour. In March 1gor the Nor- 
wegian Radical Government, in spite of most vigorous opposition 
both in the Storthing and in the Norwegian press, forced a Bill 
through authorising the rehabilitation of the forts, and that has 
now been executed. 

The re-establishment of Fredriksten and Kongsvinger can 
hardly be regarded as a hostile move against any other Power 
than Sweden. In former times they were of importance in the 
wars with Sweden, and not in wars with any other Power ; they 
were abandoned when the union between Sweden and Norway 
was brought about ; and they were re-established when Norway 
was beginning to prepare for a rupture with Sweden. If there 
be need of other proofs for this assertion, they can be found 
in the erection of two new fortresses, placed at suitable spots 
between the old ones. The fortifications at Oerje lie only from 
three to four miles from the frontier, just where the road from 
Sweden takes its course through narrow passes between lakes and 
hills ; Urskog (Dingsrud), again, occupies a similar position at 
the meeting-place of two cross-frontier roads a little farther north. 
These four groups of fortifications constitute together a chain 
barring all the important lines of communication connecting 
the southern part of Norway with the southern part of Sweden, 
among them the two railroads which cross the frontier in this 
part of the peninsula—they pass close by Fredriksten and Kongs- 
vinger respectively. 

When the Bill was being discussed in the Storthing, the fact 
of the fortifications being intended as a protection or menace 
against Sweden was more or less plainly stated by the Conserva- 
tive Party both in the Storthing and in the newspapers, and that 
was one of the reasons why they opposed the Bill. They made 
no attempt to conceal that this was one of the steps in the aggres- 
sive policy of the Radicals to which the Conservatives were then 
so strongly opposed. It was no secret then that the King had as 
long as possible refused to allow the Bill to be introduced by the 
Government—the King, to whose “assent” to their construction 
Norway has now the audacity to refer as one of the evidences of 
the necessity of the existence of the fortifications for the defence 
of the entire Peninsula! The King’s resistance was overcome, 
because the entire Radical Cabinet unconditionally demanded 
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the introduction of the Bill, and the Conservatives did not 
venture upon the construction of a new Ministry ; but the fact 
remains, that the King did everything in his power to prevent the 
erection of these unfortunate and disastrous fortifications. 

The Party of the Left asserted that the fortresses were intended 
to bar the way for an enemy who might adopt the plan of in- 
vading Norway from across the Swedish frontier. If the Union 
be dissolved, that danger, supposing indeed it ever existed, will 
disappear, as Sweden and Norway will then cease to form a 
political and a military unit ; any Power who intends to attack 
Norway will in its own interest take care not to invade Swedish 
territory for that purpose. If that Power, moreover, is master 
of the sea, as it will have to be in order to be able to attack this 
part of the Peninsula at all, it can approach Norway very much 
more easily by effecting a landing west of the chain of fortifica- 
tions. In that way, as was most conclusively demonstrated in 
the discussions on the Bill, the fortifications could be taken from 
the rear and thus be of no use as a means of defence. 

The frontier fortifications are designed as a protection or a 
menace against Sweden, and against Sweden only—that is per- 
fectly evident both from their situation and from their history. 
The original fortress at Fredriksten, as a Norwegian authority on 
military matters has reminded us, was erected as a base for the 
projected recapture of Bohuslin by Norway, and the guns of the 
modern one command not only the Swedish coasts of Svinesund 
but also the coast-road for some distance along its course through 
Bohuslin ; the Swedish borderland is likewise well within the 
range of the batteries at Oerje. The fortifications, in short, form 
excellent bases for an invasion of the Swedish frontier provinces 
and, taken asa whole, they afford ample and requisite cover for 
the mobilisation of troops preparatory to an attack upon 
Sweden on a large scale. Such works are not constructed 
merely for the defence of the country they belong to; they are 
also undoubtedly designed as a means of offence against the 
neighbouring country in case of need. 

It is the menace and the danger constituted by these forts 
which Sweden must have removed, for otherwise the dissolution 
of the Union will be immediately followed by an intolerable 
state of tension between the two peoples. If the Norwegian 
fortifications were allowed to remain, Sweden would be obliged 
for her own safety toline her frontier with counter-works of a 
like description. Nobody can fail to perceive that this rivalry in 
armaments would be fatal in its effects; financially it would 

prove ruinous—especially for the smaller country—and politi- 
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cally it would be an eternal source of suspicion and hatred on 
both sides ; it would mean, in fact, the existence of a latent state 
of war. The frontier fortifications would poison the lives of 
these two peoples, who nevertheless are constrained to live side 
by side in the Peninsula. 

Sweden does not intend to permit this. Sweden will not con- 
sent to dissolve the Union in such a manner that the two peoples 
from the beginning shall stand facing each other like enemies 
at the frontier. How would the future then shape itself ? These 
considerations are the reasons why the first condition of Sweden 
is: No more frontier fortifications. 


SWEDEN’S SECOND CONDITION: THE SWEDISH LAPLANDERS’ 
RIGHT TO CROSS THE FRONTIER. 


The second Swedish proviso is thus defined in the Address 
of the Riksdag: That the rights the Swedish Laplanders now 
enjoy of crossing the Norwegian frontier with their reindeer 
shall be unequivocally established. At the first glance this matter 
may seem too insignificant a one to be made the subject of a 
separate demand. It is, however, as an actual fact, of great 
importance. 

It is unquestionably the bounden duty of Sweden to safeguard 
the rights and interests of all her citizens wherever situated, and 
this question is a vital one for the nomad Lappish population 
residing in the north of Sweden, who require to drive their 
herds every summer across into the Norwegian valleys, since the 
reindeer cannot then find sustenance on the Swedish mountain 
moorland. 

This right of the Laplanders to cross the frontier has always 
been admitted ; as early as the year 1751 it was made the sub- 
ject of special stipulations in the treaty determining the frontier 
between Sweden and Norway, and since the establishment of the 
Union it has been further defined from time to time by special 
laws enacted by the two kingdoms jointly. These laws have been 
renewed several times ; the one at present in force remains valid 
until the year 1907. 

Now, this is not merely a humanitarian question affecting 
some thousands of Swedish citizens ; it is also a political question 
of considerable delicacy. If, after the expiration of the validity 
of the law, the Norwegians should adopt measures hostile to the 
interest of the Laplanders, this would undoubtedly lead to serious 
complications between Sweden and Norway. Suppose that this 
question had to be discussed so soon as 1907, while feelings 
are still embittered by the events of 1905 ; nobody can fail to 
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perceive that peace would then be jeopardised. Why, three 
hundred years ago, when these frontier regions were of much less 
importance than they are now, Sweden had to fight a war with 
Denmark and Norway, one of the principal causes of which was 
this very question of the Laplanders. 

Concerning this point, Sweden only demands what has been 
acknowledged by Norway as a right from time immemorial, and 
she only desires to remove beforehand a possible danger to the 
preservation of peace between the two countries. This Swedish 
condition too, then, has the one and only object: to ensure 
peace. 


SWEDEN DEMANDS SECURITY FOR TRANSIT TRAFFIC 
ACROSS THE FRONTIER. 


Besides the two explicit conditions for the coming settlement, 
Sweden has put forward one other claim. This concerns general 
means of communication between the two countries, primarily, of 
course, the railroads which cross the Peninsula. The one of 
these situated farthest north unites the harbour of Narvik on the 
Ofoten Fjord, in Norway, with Lulea on the Gulf of Bothnia ; 
the second in order, from north to south, connects Drontheim 
(Trondhjem) with Oestersund in Jemtland; the third passes 
through Vermland to Kongsvinger and Christiania; and the 
fourth and most southerly one runs from Mellerud, in Dalsland, 
to Fredrikshald on the shores of Swinesund. These lines of com- 
munication have been established and developed on the basis of 
that mutual ioyalty which the Union was supposed to provide. 
Any great changes in the conditions under which this traffic has 
grown up would most seriously affect the economic life of large 
territories. 

This is of the foremost importance for Sweden in respect of 
the railway to Narvik, which was constructed primarily for the 
benefit of the immense Swedish iron mines at Kirunavaara and 
Luossavaara in accordance with an agreement with the Nor- 
wegian Government, and is used almost entirely for the export of 
ore vid Narvik. An unjust increase of the freightage rates on the 
very short Norwegian section of this railway might entirely ruin 
this immense enterprise, thereby destroying the large amount 
of Swedish capital invested in the mines, and taking the bread out 
of the mouths of the thousands of miners who are working there. 

The conditions are analogous, though, of course, on a smaller 
scale, in regard to the water-ways between the two countries. On 
them depends, for instance, the large and important timber 
industry, for the logs have to be floated down the rivers from the 
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forests. In this matter the interests involved are, of course, 
largely mutual. 

The Riksdag has not formulated this demand as an explicit 
condition. The interests which are affected here are of sucha 
nature that an agreement must beas desirable to Norway as it is 
to Sweden. 

The Riksdag presupposes, moreover, as has already been men- 
tioned, that an agreement will be arrived at on a basis of perfect 
reciprocity; there is no intention to bind Norway any more than 
Sweden. It is also a matter of course, that the agreement de- 
sired is not intended to be of a character entirely to preclude 
the right of one State to change its freightage rates, for instance, 
without the consent of the other. Guarantees are only demanded 
against “unreasonable taxation,” “direct prohibition,” or “ un- 
due limitation” of the inter-state traffic, and these can be accorded 
without either country losing its freedom of action within 
certain reasonable limits. 

Here too, however, the Swedish demand rests upon so strong 
a foundation that its acceptance seems, from a political point of 
view, almost indispensable. Inter-state traffic plays at the pre- 
sent time an extremely important part in the intercourse between 
nations, and undue exploitation of its revenues, or unfairness in 
its organisation, on the part of one State, is immediately felt as 
an encroachment or an injustice by another. 

The conditions laid down by the Swedish Riksdag regarding 
the preservation of transit trade facilities and of the natural 
course of waterways are thus seen to be measures of precaution, 
intended, as far as possible, to prevent the occurrence of future 
conflicts in an especially delicate department. Here also the pur- 
pose of the proposals is clear: The maintenance of Peace between 
Sweden and Norway. 


THE RESTRICTED SCOPE OF THE SWEDISH PROGRAMME. 


We have now reviewed the whole programme put forward by 
Sweden ; there are no more demands. It will be granted that 
they have been very strictly limited. 

It is evident that other relations existing between the two coun- 
tries must be affected by a dissolution of the Union. To avoid 
undue delay, however, in arriving at a settlement, the Riksdag 
has resolved to postpone the adjustment of these relations until 
some future date, they being of less vital import. 

It is palpably in the interests of both parties that Sweden has 
reduced to a minimum a number of questions to be immediately 
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decided. Nothing could be more unfortunate for either than an 
undue prolongation of the crisis. 

One further question is referred to in the decision drawn up 
by the Riksdag, and a very important one it is, viz., the framing 
of an arbitration treaty between Sweden and Norway subsequent 
fo the dissolution. The Riksdag regarded such a treaty as a 
natural corollary to the dissolution, and considered it unnecessary 
to include it as one of Sweden’s conditions of agreement to the 
severance. 

It is perfectly clear that the Riksdag must take a great interest 
in this matter of an arbitration treaty, for it is essentially in com- 
plete harmony with the spirit of her programme, the underlying 
principle of which is to remove all causes of disputes after the 
dissolution. A treaty, therefore, which shall refer all eventual 
differences to a Board of Arbitration, would admirably crown 
the work effected by Sweden towards establishing a new basis 
for the maintenance of peace in the Scandinavian peninsula. 
That the Riksdag has, nevertheless, not definitely taken up the 
question at the present juncture, is due to the difficulty of formu- 
lating any treaty of arbitration, until such time as Norway shall 
have been recognised as an independent State, and it is just this 
recognition which Sweden cannot and will not accord until her 
conditions have been complied with. 

It must also be remembered that such a treaty, as regards its 
scope and its regulation of formal details, will be largely depen- 
dent upon the future form of government in Norway. This 
point is still in abeyance, and it is impossible to foretell how long 
it may remain so. 


THE PROGRAMME OF SWEDEN MAKES FOR PEACE. 


The programme of Sweden in this great crisis is the logical 
outcome of her position throughout the history of the Union. 

Sweden has all along sought to preserve and strengthen the 
Union she had, once for all as it was hoped, created ; she has 
always been conscious of the importance of this Union to Sweden 
as well as to Scandinavia and Europe. Swedish politicians may 
have committed faults in their dealings with Norway—no Swede 
on looking back is prepared to deny that they have—but the 
fundamental principles that have dictated their policy will stand 
the test to which history will subject them, and the limits which 
Sweden has had to set to her concessions will be recognised as 
having been necessary if the Union was to be preserved intact. 
Political chicanery will not be able to gloss over facts ; Sweden 
offered everything that could be offered, and Norway’s answer 
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was—revolution. As we have already said, Sweden has felt 
and has upborne the responsibility for the maintenance of the 
Union before the bar of History; Norway has repelled that 
responsibility and set it at naught. 

This has been the characterising feature of the present 
crisis. Norway has acted with an unscrupulousness which, to 
put it mildly, must be termed international mischievousness ; and 
it has in the highest degree endangered the peace of Scandinavia. 
Sweden has suppressed her indignation in order to rescue all 
that remained to be rescued, not of the Union, but of peace and 
tranquillity. 

It is for that reason that Sweden asserts that no constitutional 
dissolution can take place without negotiation, which shall lead 
{o a judicially determined settlement. Failing that, hatred and 
dissension would inevitably prevail. It is on that account that 
Sweden proposes conditions for the settlement which will obviate 
approximate dangers—a demolition of the threatening frontier 
fortresses, and an affirmation of Swedish rights with regard to 
the question of the Laplanders. It is on that score that Sweden 
demands satisfactory agreements concerning the waterways and 
the transit traffic, matters where, otherwise, economic conflicts 
might easily arise. 

Sweden means to pursue the policy she has determined upon 
in the strength afforded by her unanimity and in the conscious- 
ness that she is once more performing a great task of historic 
moment, albeit a self-denying one. She does not plead for the 
assistance of Europe, but she expects and believes that Europe 
will find its own interests best served by her efforts and aspira- 
tions. 

The Swedish Riksdag has declared that the Union was not 
legally dissolved by the action of the Storthing on June 7, and 
that it cannot be so without the consent of Sweden. It is in 
the interests of Europe, as well as of Sweden, that the Union 
should not be dissolved until some modus vivendi or other 
has replaced it—not a fresh union, that is out of the question, 
but at least a new basis for friendly relations and for future 
tranquillity. This basis is to be found in Sweden’s Programme 
and nowhere else. 

Sweden’s Programme makes for Peace, 

NILs EDEN. 


A STRONGHOLD OF ART 


ANY one who cares deeply about the aim and the practice 
of letters must feel a certain sense of melancholy at the 
present moment—however ardent his own pursuit, however 
joyful his own labour may be—at the chaotic condition of 
literary taste which now prevails. Never was there a period 
when there were more readers, never an era when more people 
conceived themselves to have a right to an opinion on literary 
matters. Library tables are deluged with periodicals, and every 
periodical has its literary column; but, for all that, we are 
producing very little high literature. There is nota single 
English poet alive, with the exception of Mr. Swinburne, 
whose fame is wide and assured. Belles Lettres generally are 
contemned ; we have a few accomplished essayists and critics, 
but they hardly have a public. An immense stream of fiction 
pours from the Press; but how many literary artists are there 
among our novelists? And yet literature is in a sense fashion- 
able, and, to put the matter to a rough test, there was never a 
time in English history when so much money, even in pro- 
portion to our increased population, was earned by the pen. 

But there is, in spite of the popularity of literature, a 
singular absence of respect for it. In a period when con- 
spicuous services to the State are recognised by a great increase 
of orders and decorations, very few are bestowed on literature ; 
the writer must, like Horace, enwrap himself in his virtue ; he 
has no ribbons to stick in his coat. The Universities honour 
research, and bestow red gowns on eminent statesmen and 
generals. They but reflect the ordinary contempt for mere 
literature. It is not here suggested that such rewards ought to 
be bestowed on literary men; it is only suggested that they 
would be so bestowed if writers were regarded with respect 
and reverence ; or rather, perhaps, if there were writers who 
were worthy of being so regarded. 

We suffer by having no central literary Council. There is 
nothing to be said for founding an Academy of Literature for 
the sake of the individual prestige that would come to the 
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members. But there is much to be said for literature organis- 
ing itself, and garrisoning a stronghold in the land of the 
Philistines, even if the members of such a company were 
merely to be hidden, like the fifty prophets, in a cave, and fed 
upon bread and water. When the times of confusion and 
violence were over, they might emerge, in an austere condition 
of training, to spread abroad the truth. 

The arguments against the foundation of an Academy are 
not very cogent, but perhaps the practical difficulties are sup- 
posed to be insuperable, simply because no serious effort has 
been made to meet them. Possibly the difficulty lies in the direc- 
tion of defining the functions of such abody. There is, however, 
one function which a British Academy of Letters might discharge, 
and that is the function of artistic criticism of literature. Such 
an Academy might have a strong sub-committee of critics, and 
attach to itself a sound school of literary specialists, who could 
review books with a certain authority, and draw a line—which 
is much needed to be drawn—between work which has high 
literary qualities-and work that has only popular qualities. 
The best work will, of course, probably have both; but we 
are not a very critical nation, and the most useful function that 
an Academy might perform would be the strengthening and 
educating of literary taste. 

The actual Academy could not concern itself with literary 
judgments, for the simple reason that it would be formed of 
eminent writers, who would not have the time to devote to the 
sifting and reviewing of literature ; and indeed it would not be 
desirable that they should ; but it wculd perhaps be possible, as 
I have said, to organise a sub-committee in connection with such 
a body, which could concern itself with current literature, have 
books reviewed by specialists, and publish a gazette which 
would be a guide to modern letters. What one wants in a 
review is not an abstract of a book, and still less a list of its 
errors, but rather an impression formed by a competent and 
appreciative person, which would indicate what books were 
worth attention, and what books had the literary quality. 

What one desires is that there should be something central 
and authoritative. There are certain newspapers which to 
some extent perform the desired function, but the best news- 
papers tend to reflect private mannerisms and prejudices ; it 
would be a great comfort to people whose taste for literature is 
good, and whose time for reading is limited, to have some such 
authoritative gazette upon which they could really depend. 

The great difficulty at present, when books are very widely 
and rapidly reviewed, is, of course, that the writer of a book is 
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presumably to a certain extent a specialist, whereas the man 
who reviews it is often almost unacquainted with the subject 
of the volume, and has no time to study it. Thus a reviewer 
tends to depend upon his own uninformed preferences and pre- 
judices. This leads to a fault which is very conspicuous in the 
reviewing of to-day. This is a tendency for reviewers not to 
endeavour to appreciate the motif and intention of a book, 
very frequently from a want of knowledge of the subject of it, 
but to find fault with the book for not being something else, 
often indeed for not being something which it lays no claim 
to be. 

An Academy is also needed to set and maintain a high 
standard of literary taste. Without it, we tend to be dominated 
by clamorous schools of ready writers. At the present time, 
for instance, among the younger school of critical writers, there 
are two strong tendencies apparent: one may be called the 
anti-ethical tendency and the other the virile tendency ; the two 
are Closely allied. 

The anti-ethical tendency is the tendency to believe that 
literary craftsmen ought to have no sense of right and wrong, to 
believe that this is not the concern of an artist, and that the 
critic’s only business is to decide what is good art and what is 
bad art. But, after all, art, if one analyses it, is ultimately the 
expression of personality. What makes a good work of art is, 
in the first place, accuracy of observation and sincerity of con- 
ception. That is the primary and essential necessity, the soul 
of art. And then the next essential is that the personality 
which observes and conceives, and ultimately expresses, should 
have vigour, grasp, force, and charm. That is so to speak the 
mind of art. To draw a sharp line, and to say that ethical 
considerations cannot come into the matter at all, is a fun- 
damental mistake ; the largeness of art depends upon its power 
of drawing into itself and giving expression to all the vital 
emotions of humanity. The ethical emotion is one of these. 
Of course it is not the only one; and an artist who works only 
from an ethical point of view will probably not be a good artist, 
not because the ethical element is inadmissible, but because there 
will be a want of balance, of proportion, of width about his 
work. To regard art from the purely ethical point of view is 
cramping and narrowing, but to exclude the ethical point of 
view is no less cramping. 

The anti-ethical point of view then, in criticism, is the con- 
vention of a school, and as such it is illiberal. It is in reality 
only a protest against the widespread success of productions 
which have a purely ethical motif, The reason of that success 
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is that the public, or at least the British public, is more inter- 
ested in ethical questions than in artistic questions ; and thus 
the critics who claim an artistic standpoint are betrayed by their 
impatience of ethical views into the mistake of excluding what 
must always be a great factor in the influence of art. The fact 
is that, if a writer makes moral improvement the end of his art, 
he will probably tend to disregard other equally valuable 
qualities. The intention ought to be to produce art which is 
above all things sincere and beautiful ; and then the result will 
be improving, if the writer’s point of view is generous and 
noble. 

But the virile point of view is more dangerous still, because 
it would exclude from the domain of art many of the best 
qualities of art, the tender, quiet, secret emotions, on the 
presence of which much of the best permanent art depends. 
The virile critic would have every one to be of aswashbuckling 
type, fond of his glass and of the girls. He echoes the senti- 
ment of Bottom in the Midsummer-Night’s Dream : “1 could play 
Ercles rarely, or a part to tear a cat in, to make all split.” He 
would have writers to be always tearing cats. Such a critic, 
in reviewing a book of subtle and restrained emotions, will 
say: “I don’t want this kind of thing at all; [ want some- 
thing larger and more generous, to set my blood a-tingle— 
something to fight and struggle with; never mind a tumble or 
two, so long as one gets a sense of life.” He would have all 
men to be of the pushing, cock-sparrow species—cheerful, 
undignified, noisy, with a pleasant sense of courage, a desire 
to tread on other people’s toes, and to shout “ Bo” in the ears 
of geese, 

It is a type that presents certain attractions no doubt; but 
the essence of it is the desire to interfere with other people, 
to slap them on the back, quite indifferent as to whether it 
gives them pleasure to be slapped ; if it does not, he says that 
it ought to. There is no sense of respecting other people’s 
rights here; and this it is that makes it so dull and conven- 
tional a point of view; because half of the artistic pleasure of 
life comes from the sense of contrast, the unlikenesses of 
people, their dissimilar points of view ; while the virile artist 
is not satisfied till all are like himself, jolly companions every 
one. 

The real truth is that, English literary art has lately, much 
to its detriment, been violently invaded by this spirit. The 
virile person, determined to have the best of everything, has 
realised that he has certain emotions, which it gives him 
pleasure to express, and which he conceives to be artistic. 
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The result is that, seeing that there is a brotherhood of art, 
which has a certain influence on the world, he is resolved to 
be inside it, and communicate a pleasant stir to it. And so, 
as in the Symposium of Plato, a noisy and turbulent invasion 
has taken place. The revellers who rush in have a certain 
vigour, a free humour, a definite picturesqueness. But, as in 
the case of the Kingdom of Heaven, the violent have taken the 
domain of art by force, to the annoyance and regret of more 
quiet-minded persons. 

The only thing to do is for the initiated to preserve their 
resolution untroubled, and to wait till the noise is over. The 
meek, says the Beatitude, shall inherit the earth. The virile 
invasion will, no doubt, ultimately effect some good; it will 
increase and enlarge the point of view that tends, in self- 
observation and introspection, to become morbid and stuffy. 
It is a valuable counterbalancing force to the dangers of over- 
estheticism, the wilful seclusion of art; but the mistake lies in 
the recognition of it as a permanent force by the true artists, 
It is a revolution that ends in a restoration; it safeguards 
liberty, and breaks down tyranny; but it is not in itself artistic, 
it is only a tonic, an alterative, which shall brace and clarify 
the real artistic forces. 

Now an Academy, with a classical tradition and a fine 
standard of taste, could help us to make head against these 
extravagances. For the point is that there are true principles 
of criticism, and the danger alike of the anti-ethical and of the 
virile school is, that they tend to promote the belief that there 
are no such principles, The disciples of these schools would 
maintain that vividness, loudness, and decision are the perma- 
nent qualities in art; that there is no such thing as tradition 
and authority at all; that artis not a church, but a system of 
congregationalism. 

The boisterous, joyful, good-humoured, high-spirited tem- 
perament, which is fashionable now in art, has a right to be 
considered, no doubt; but the appropriate setting for such 
natures is real life ; when they become self-conscious, and look 
at themselves in the mirror, admire the evidences of health 
and activity, and set to work to talk about themselves, one 
feels that there is something amiss ; they stretch out their legs, 
and pat their thighs in public, and the result is that they attract 
a good deal of attention. But the world would be a very un- 
interesting place if it were entirely peopled by such individuali- 
ties. Meanwhile, the other type—the peaceful, contemplative, 
retired artists—hardly get a hearing. It is like the suspension 
of the talk of sensible persons which takes place when some 
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healthy, complacent, and outspoken child is produced for 
inspection and admiration. 

One would not wish that such a point of view should be 
suppressed or excluded; anything which can enlarge the 
horizon of art is desirable. But we would hold that the truer 
function of art is to disentangle the finer shades of emotion, to 
give expression to the remote, the subtle, rather than to the 
commonplace and the obvious. The work of art is to capture 
these fine essences, to hear dying echoes, to see and interpret 
the quieter beauties of earth on the one hand—the moonrise 
over still pastures, the murmur of hidden streams, the voices 
of birds in the thickets, the smouldering sunset; and then 
to express with due restraint the richer unspoken emotions 
of the heart, the mysteries that surround us, the tender 
relationships of human beings, the strangeness of the complex 
world, 

All this is a very real region; it is there ; it has always 
been there ; but at the present time it seems as though the 
hearts of men were turned from these things to the noise of 
cities, the heated talk of club-rooms, the rattle of motors, the 
roar of railway trains, the spread of Imperialistic ideas, the 
spin and speed of wars. Yet this is in reality a relapse into 
barbarism ; itis a revolt of primitive nature, of animal impulses, 
against civilisation, against refinement. Those who believe 
that the world is moving towards simplicity and peace, and 
that in tranquil joys, settled labour, the stillness of the country- 
side, lie the real and permanent joys of life, will oppose a 
quiet and serene resistance to these tumultuous and restless 
forces. 

Those who believe that art is a wide inheritance, and that 
it is given to administer strength and comfort to the purer 
and quieter side of human nature, must be content, in the 
time of revolution, to be easily labelled morbid, timid, intro- 
spective, and indolent. These epithets are but the cries of 
the invaders who have found their way into the quiet squares 
of the city. Of course it may be all the other way, and the 
world may be growing and expanding in the direction of noise 
and excitement, under the guidance of God, rather than in the 
direction of serenity andsoberness. But even so the prophets 
of peace will guard their own strongholds while they may, 
and they will diligently preach their simpler and quieter 
gospel to those that will hear. 

What, then, ought the aim of the true lovers of art to be? 
They ought to hold all together and keep themselves close, like the 
ungodly in the psalm, They ought to forget their own jealousies 
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and rivalries in the face of the far greater danger with which 
they are menaced ; they ought not, as they tend to do, to use 
the rude weapons of their opponents to belabour each other ; 
and, on the other hand, they must be disinterested ; they must 
expect neither money nor fame, nor even appreciation. They 
must simply be true to the inner spirit of art, and make no con- 
cessions, no attempt to capture the popular mind. They must 
live sparingly, hopefully, and affectionately, like men in a belea- 
guered place, fearing nothing, expecting nothing, and hoping all 
things. Yet they must avoid the spirit of the coterie, the spirit 
which, out of sympathy for the motif, applauds and cossets the 
faltering manner. There must be no mawkishness among 
themselves, but a just and wise appreciation, a loyal discrimi- 
nation, a genial companionship. They must have the true 
classical spirit ; that is to say, they must give due weight to what 
is traditional and authoritative ; but they must not be hampered 
and restricted by this, but must eagerly watch for every true 
development of the artistic spirit; they must be able to note 
originality, and yet recognise with disapproval the moment that 
it passes into exaggeration and mere effect. They must be able 
to appreciate all that is manly and vigorous in the virile school, 
while they must never be seduced into any foolish parade of 
manliness and breeziness in order to win suffrages. 

But, with all this, the attitude of these true lovers of art must 
be simple and natural, neither affected nor pontifical. It is the 
studied air of unreality, the pretence of possessing mysterious 
secrets, the development of a secluded caste, professing no 
interest in mundane affairs, but claiming to be illuminated by 
a secret glory—the characteristics of the later zsthetic school— 
which have done so much to lower the artist in the opinion of 
sensible men. The artist should rather be open to every 
influence and interest ; he should, like the true priest, keep the 
thought of the spiritual succession, which he has undoubtedly 
received, for his own comfort and help, not wave it abroad as 
a title to the obedience and respect of other men; the artist 
should be a man of the world, guarding his creative hours as 
the true gold of life, but yet losing no opportunity of mixing 
with his fellows on equal terms; let him reserve his un- 
conventionality for the things of the spirit, but in all external 
things let him eagerly adopt the conventions of the world, as 
the best armour that he can wear. He will live by preference 
the secluded life of the country, choosing the fal/lentis semita 
vite, not because he is weak, but because he is strong ; yet not 
creating for himself a secluded paradise, but living the life of a 
neighbour and a citizen. 
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The above is no impossible ideal ; but the possibility of its 
adoption depends upon the power of the artist to do without 
the excitement of recognition. That is the danger of the 
artistic temperament, that it learns to depend upon stimulus ; 
and the best work cannot be done in what is after all but a 
dram-drinking mood. 

If the number of artists content to lead such a life could be 
increased, the organisation, the centralisation of the movement, 
would come quietly of itself. The thing to make sure of is 
that the organisation represents a strong and healthy life, and 
is a convenience and a development, not an ambition and an 
end. 

And thus, though I think that an Academy of letters, if it 
could be quietly and naturally developed out of existing 
conditions, might be a real source of strength for literature, 
and especially at a time when the best literary artists are few, 
I would rather be sure that there are men ready to give them- 
selves to the service of literary art in the spirit which I have 
described, than see any number of influential societies organised 
and instituted to represent it. Yet it is, I think, remarkable and 
even unfortunate, at a time when societies representing all kinds 
of cultivated and refined interests are so active and flourishing, 
that perhaps the only vocation that lacks this organisation is 
the vocation of Literature. 


ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON. 


A VISIT TO BAKU 


THE poisonous virus with which the whole system of Russian 
national life has for so long been impregnated, gives increasingly 
frequent manifestation of its virulent nature. Strikes and labour 
riots follow one another with such bewildering rapidity, that the 
amazed onlooker finds himself wondering how it is that a doomed 
bureaucracy still sits ensconced in the high places of St. Peters- 
burg, or that the grim image of autocracy still smiles sardonically 
upon its victims from its pedestal of clay. 

The most recent eruption has proved to be volcanic in its 
destructiveness. For some time past the regions of Trans- 
Caucasia have been known to be in a state of seething irritation, 
and the smouldering embers of race hatred and social dis- 
content, fanned into activity by a fatuous administration, have 
at length blazed up in a widespread and devastating conflagra- 
tion. An outbreak of labour against its employers, immeasurably 
aggravated by a simultaneous outburst of inter-racial war, incited 
by the ever-present hatred of rival races and rival creeds, has 
succeeded in perpetrating in an important centre of Russian 
industry a stupendous holocaust, and in drenching the oil-fields 
of the Caspian in a veritable sea of blood. 

The administration responsible for the preservation of law and 
order cannot plead ignorance of the brewing of the storm. 
Premonitory symptoms were reported in vain by the oil-masters 
to the Government; and blame for the scourge of pillage, 
incendiarism, and massacre, culminating in unlimited anarchy, 
which has swept over Baku and its neighbourhood, must 
undoubtedly be laid at the official door. Only a week before 
the reign of terror and destruction swept over the land the oil 
companies begged for the despatch of troops ; but their repre- 
sentations were callously ignored, for the authorities were pre- 
occupied elsewhere in a not altogether successful endeavour to 
quell the wholesale massacres which were desolating adjoining 
Provinces at Elizabetpol and Shusha. 


Riots, outbreaks, and massacres in the dominions of the Tsar 
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have become at the present day matters of such ordinary occur- 
rence, as to have ceased to excite in the general public here in 
England anything more than a passing interest. The casual 
news-reader shudders, it may be, at accounts more than usually 
hideous in detail with which his daily paper from time to time 
provides him ; and the sensation of which he is for the moment 
chiefly conscious is in all probability one of passing amazement 
at the civilisation of the twentieth century as practised in Hely 
Russia—and that is all. But in the destruction of the oil-fields 
millions of British capital are involved, and amid the fighting 
and bloodshed at Baku English lives have been at stake ; and 
the fact that the British Ambassador at St. Petersburg found it 
necessary to send more than one urgent appeal during the first 
half of the past month to Count Lamsdorff for protection for the 
lives and property of British subjects, affords sufficient evidence 
of the extent to which Englishmen are affected. There is, then, 
no need of further excuse for an endeavour to put before the 
public some idea of the industry upon which this latest example 
of Russian official incompetence has fallen, or of the magnitude 
of the interests which are involved. 

Baku itself is a modern town with all the outward indications 
of a thriving prosperity. Imposing stone buildings, commodious 
shops with plate-glass windows, comfortable hotels, and first-class 
restaurants give it an air of comfort and good living by no means 
warranted by its physical surroundings. The country indeed is 
as unattractive to-day as when seen and described by the adven- 
turous O’Donovan a quarter of a century ago. ‘For leagues 
around,” he wrote at that time, ‘not a blade of grass is to be 
seen, and not evena shrub breaks the arid expanse of broken 
strata and scorched marl.” With this description fresh in his 
mind, the visitor is prepared for the further information which 
acquaintance with the town provides, to the effect that the only 
fresh water to be had is obtained by distillation of the salt waters 
of the Caspian Sea. The name Baku signifying ‘(a place beaten 
by the winds,” or asa resident acquaintance of mine more bluntly 
if less classically put it, “windy hole,” is in itself sufficient 
indication of the climate which the place enjoys. Certainly 
Baku with such comfort and attraction as it possesses is before 
all else artificial—the creation of. money and of luxury-loving 
man. 

All round on the Ansheronsk peninsula, which juts out east- 
ward into the Caspian Sea, great forests of derricks, queer, grimy- 
looking, pyramidal erections, mark the sites of the oil-fields which 
are responsible for the existence of the town. Some idea of the 
magnitude of the industry may be gained when I mention that 
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according to Russian statistics which I obtained upon the spot, 
the output of the Baku oil-fields in 1901 amounted to 10,822,580 
tons, of which amount 7,837,096 tons were exported, the average 
daily yield of the wells on the Ansheronsk peninsula amounting 
to 29,661 tons. In the same year the other great oil-producing 
centre of the world, the petroleum fields of Lima and Pennsyl- 
vania in the United States, showed an output of 6,509,677 tons, 
with an export of 3,306,451 tons, the average daily yield of these 
wells falling short of that of the wells of the Caspian littoral by 
11,463 tons. 

The phenomena occurring in the country round Baku are, as 
is only to be expected in a land so curiously endowed by nature, 
of no ordinary interest or kind. Many years ago it was recorded 
by one Guthrie, a traveller in Persia, that “in Taurida in any 
piece of ground where springs of naphtha obtain, by merely 
sticking an iron tube into the earth and applying a light te the 
upper end, the mineral oil will burn till the tube is decomposed, 
or for a vast number of years ;” the accuracy of which state- 
ment can be tested by any one to-day. I prodded a hole in the 
ground not far from the site of an ancient fire-temple, and on 
applying a light raised a flame several feet in height. Natural 
issues of gas and oil make it possible, indeed, to literally set the 
Caspian on fire in the sheltered creeks of the Ansheronsk penin- 
sula. Small wonder that Sir F. Goldsmid should have been 
betrayed into enthusiasm when describing his impressions of his 
visit there : “ To say that these fires are curious or worth seeing 
is to say nothing. They are marvellous, and worthy of classifi- 
cation among natural wonders,” 

But curious as are the natural characteristics of the country, 
the strangeness of its appearance has been infinitely added to by 
the devising hand of man. Imagine a stretch of barren ground 
from which rise hundreds of pyramid-shaped towers all packed 
as Closely to one another as the trees of a forest; picture to 
yourself further a lurid atmosphere heavy with the reek of oil, 
and throbbing with a wild medley of sounds almost defying 
classification—the grunting and groaning of pulley and windlass, 
the panting of engines, and a roar and hiss like the rushing of 
many waters which issues from furnaces where liquid fuel is in 
vogue—and you have some faint conception of the weird spectacle 
presented by the great oil-field of Balakhani. And Balakhani is 
but one of the oil-fields of the Caspian. Each one of the 
pyramid-like erections, known technically as derricks, represents 
an oil-well which is producing, or has produced in its time, many 
tons of oil a day, and on the Ansheronsk peninsula there are in 
round numbers some two thousand of these erections. 
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There is something fascinating in watching the operations that go 
on under cover of a derrick. A hollow metal cylinder is let down 
a boring a few inches in diameter, two thousand feet perhaps 
into the bowels of the earth. The level of the oil having been 
reached, the engine is reversed, and the cylinder now filled with 
the crude product is drawn laboriously to the surface once more. 
Here the vessel is emptied automatically into a trough, whence 
the rich, slimy-looking, dark green fluid, with its glittering pink 
froth, passes into reservoirs to await its final journey to the 
refineries. I watched a baler on the Bibi Eibat field making its 
journey backwards and forwards into the depths of the earth, 
and became conscious of a sensation approaching respect for an 
implement that with clockwork precision and regularity was 
raising its hundred tons of oil a day. But any sensation pro- 
duced by the steady labour of the baler pales into insignificance 
before the wild enthusiasm excited by the magnificent irre- 
sponsibility of a “spouter.” It is only possible to picture faintly 
in imagination something of the feelings of the man who has 
been fortunate enough to strike a spouter ; amid a host of others 
the wild exhilaration of the gambler who has succeeded in 
bringing off a gigantic coup is probably predominant. The 
spouter is, indeed, a magnificent thing. It is gloriously indifferent 
to restraint. It probably blows your derrick to matchwood ; 
but then it throws up anything from 7000 to 10,000 tons of 
marketable oil—say roughly from £350,000 to £500,ooo—in the 
course of twenty-four hours; and what is the cost of a mere 
derrick compared to this? It is possessed of a violent vitality, 
and forces its way irresistibly through all obstacles that happen 
in its path. Men who have had experience of such things have 
told me much concerning them, inspiring me with something of 
their own enthusiasm as they talked ; and I listened credulously 
to the tale of one which bored a hole as clean asa drill througha 
nine-inch steel plate—placed there with a view to controlling as 
far as might be the vagaries of its flight—in something less than 
three hours ! 

Of course you cannot burrow hundreds—perhaps thousands— 
of feet down into the interior of the earth for nothing. On an 
average it will cost you {5000 to sink an oil-well. And when 
you have done so you will be very careful to see that your boring 
is kept clear. When you bear in mind that the small circular 
well, penetrating from 1500 to 2000 feet into the bosom of the 
earth, is only a few inches in diameter at the surface and becomes 
less rather than more as it descends, you can form some idea of 
the unutterable calamity which will have befallen you in the 
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event of some small object such as an implement happening to 
fall down and get stuck in your narrow shaft. You may, with 
the aid of one of the many ingenious contrivances devised for the 
purpose, succeed in fishing it out, or in the event of this proving 
impracticable in laboriously grinding it to powder ; but, as may 
easily be imagined, there is no certainty about an operation of so 
delicatea nature. I heard of one company that fished for imple- 
ments thus fallen for five months, and then gave it up and bored 
a new well. 

Such in brief is the general impression imprinted upon the 
mind by a visit to Baku and the neighbouring oil-fields which 
for the past month have been the scene of anarchy and sanguinary 
civil war. A few statistics may perhaps assist the imagination in 
forming some idea of the magnitude and importance of the 
industry, which, for the time being at any rate, has been reduced 
to a state of absolute wreckage and collapse. 

The aggregate depth bored in sinking new wells and deepening 
old ones amounted in 1902 to little less than 46 miles, while in 
1900 it actually reached the astonishing figure of 94 miles 
84 yards. In the course of the year 1902, 1895 wells on the 
Ansheronsk peninsula yielded 10,266,594 tons of naphtha, an 
average, that is to say, of 5417} tons per well. These figures 
were even larger in the previous year, a total of 1924 wells being 
responsible for an output of 10,822,580% tons, of which no less 
than 7,837,0963 tons were exported in the shape of kerosene, 
lubricants, naphtha residues, and raw naphtha, the residues used 
as fuel being responsible for the bulk of this total with a weight 
not far short of 5,000,000 tons. The impetus given to the 
industry in recent years may be judged from the fact that the 
324 wells reported as yielding oil in December 1892 had 
increased to 1423 in the same month of 1902, and that the out- 
put of the year 1901 showed an increase of 10,467,742 tons on 
that of twenty years before. The number of wells which have 
become inactive has naturally risen rapidly with this largely 
increased production, as many as 1273 wells having ceased 
yielding in 1901 as compared with 842 in the previous year and 
594 in 1899. This increase in the number of dry wells has of 
course been counteracted by an increased energy in the sinking 
of new wells, the returns showing a total of 200 new wells sunk 
in 1892, 564 in 1902, and the tremendous figure of 1010 in 1900. 

It is impossible to compute the exact amount of English 
capital invested in the industry, but that it is very large may be 
seen from the fact that the issued capital of the six most im- 
portant English companies engaged in it amounts alone to close 
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upon £5,000,000. It will be long, too, in all probability, before 
it will be possible to estimate with any degree of accuracy the 
total amount of damage done. An extreme pessimism was the 
dominant note of all the early reports of the disaster, which were 
unanimous in painting a sombre picture of ruin and collapse. 
The plant of the oil-wells on the Bibi Eibat field was burned out, 
and the depots of the Caspian Company destroyed. The oil-wells 
of Balakhani, Roumani, and Sabuntchi* were in flames, oil-towers 
and store-houses were wrecked, 100,000 workless fugitives were 
thrown starving upon the land; ruin, in other words, colossal and 
complete, stared the industry in the face, involving serious con- 
sequences to the trade and commerce of the country, and a loss 
of about £20,000,000 annually to the State revenue from excise. 
Such was the tenour of the reports which gave to the world the 
news of the storm of violence and disorder which had broken 
over Russia. With the comparative lull which succeeded the first 
fierce outburst of anarchy and carnage admitting of a more sober 
view, the measure of the earlier estimates of the disaster received 
some modification. The Englishmen whose lives had been im- 
perilled at Balakhani were gallantly rescued by Mr. Urquhart, 
since appointed British Vice-Consul, whose knowledge of the 
language and customs of the country stood him in good stead in 
his perilous adventure. The Bibi Eibat estate, too, seems to have 
escaped the full force of the human tornado, which spent itself 
largely upon the district of Balakhani. The losses in addition to 
those caused by stoppage of production are set down at from 
£4,000,000 to £5,000,000, though, according to another and 
more likely account, an outlay of £8,000,000 will be required to 
put the wells in working order again, and for the reconstruction 
of the workmen’s barracks and the purchase of new machinery.t 
Nor is it the oil-masters alone who will suffer from the collapse 
of the oil industry. The report which has reached this country 
to the effect that whereas the refineries have saved stores of kero- 
sene sufficient to last a year, the residue is all exhausted, is of 
serious import to all those concerns dependent upon steam power 


* The output of these estates in 1901 was as follows : 


Bibi Eibat ‘ ‘ : . 2,147,354 tons. 
Sabuntchi : , ‘ ; - 4,709,444 5 
Roumani ‘ . : : « HODKSI7 a 
Balakhani_ . . ‘ ; - 1,892,954 5; 


+ Telegrams have since appeared in the press stating that the plants of 21 
oil companies and 13 private owners have been completely destroyed. The 
Baku Company has lost a third of its derricks, the Nobel Cémpany 40 per cent., 
and the Born Company 50 per cent. Of Messrs. Rothschild’s properties only 
one is intact. 
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which look to naphtha residue for fuel, such as the milling in- 
dustry of Moscow and the railways and shipping of the district. 
The total direct losses, indeed, to the different concerns, including 
the railways and shipping on the Volga and the Caspian, are 
already estimated at upwards of £19,000,000. 

But to appreciate the true significance of the situation in the 
Caucasus in all its bearings, it is necessary to look beyond the 
mere loss in pounds, shillings, and pence. It has been affirmed 
by no less an authority than the great oil-fields proprietor, M. 
Nobel, that the present crisis is the outcome of a political labour 
war—itself the offspring of the oft-ignored demands of a people 
for reform. Such things of themselves predicate a serious failing 
in the health of nations. They become infinitely more serious 
when complicated, as in the present case, by disintegrating 
external influences, such as racial and religious war. The 
spectacle of the might and power of |Russia crumbling away 
before the onslaught of an Asiatic nation in the Far East has not 
been lost upon the populations of the Asiatic dominions of the 
Tsar. Already hordes of Tartar horsemen have risen to the cry 
of the prophet ; already bands of turbulent Kurds have poured 
down from the Persian highlands to swell the tide of revolt that 
is sweeping across the country ; already the crescent and green 
banner of Islam have been raised aloft in open revolt against the 
Cross of Christianity. The proclamation of a holy war has indeed 
been made infinitely more likely by the recent rule of Prince 
Galitzin, who inaugurated the fatal policy of playing off Tartar 
against Armenian—a policy which, as the Times remarked, can 
only be described as Turkish in its complexion, and which has 
been largely instrumental in bringing about a cataclysm at 
which the civilised world may well look on appalled. 

By the first week in September the extreme urgency of the 
situation could no longer be ignored even by Russian officialdom, 
and for the past month the authorities have had their hands full 
in despatching troops to the various centres of disaffection, All 
the atrocities for which we are accustomed to look when Russia 
is occupied in restoring order with the Cossack and the knout, 
have been added to the ghastly tale of horror inseparable from 
every phase of Eastern civil war. The soldiers, indeed, who were 
expected to cope with the elements of disorder, seem as often as 
not to have added materially to the confusion and disaster. 
Like the Kurdish levies of the Sultan, who regard their royal 
title of Hamidiyeh in the light of a warrant for indulging in 
indiscriminate slaughter whenever opportunity occurs, the 
Cossacks seem to have waged war impartially upon friend 
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and foe, and to have fought ruthlessly, neither asking nor 
giving quarter, with all who chanced to come their way. They 
trained artillery upon and wrecked the offices of the English 
manager of four large companies. In company with the Tartar 
insurgents they hemmed in a band of four hundred Armenians, 
whom, despite their frantic requests to the Governor for help, 
they butchered to a man. Suaviter in modo is no more the 
motto of the Russian Cossack than it is of the Eastern fanatic. 
Tales sickening in the intensity of their pathos have poured in 
from the theatre of strife, which for days has been converted 
into a perfect maelstrom of human passion. Men, women and 
children have been indescribably tortured and butchered in 
batches by the fierce Asiatics, driven to frenzy by their lust for 
blood. Violence begets violence and hatred hate. The Russian 
artillery that shelled the hospital at Balakhani in which were 
packed close upon a thousand Armenians and workmen, were 
in their turn fallen upon by the infuriated mob and forced to 
retire under showers of boiling oil. Incendiarism, pillage, 
outrage and massacre—the incarnation of barbarous war, in 
other words, in its most gruesome guise, has laid its palsied hand 
heavily upon the great oil city and its neighbourhood. 

If out of this evil good may come, it may be found in the fact 
that one more nail has thereby been hammered into the coffin 
of asystem of administration which, neither at home nor abroad, 
has shown itself worthy of the sacred trust of the guidance and 
government of a people which it has for too long assumed. 


RONALDSHAY. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, September 14, 1905. 


THE peace of Portsmouth has again projected Theodore Roose- 
velt in the centre of the world’s stage. Is it good fortune or 
genius that makes President Roosevelt profit by events that 
seemingly are too remote to touch him? Since the conclusion 
of peace we have heard much of Mr. Roosevelt’s “luck” and 
the amazing run of chance by which everything that happens 
inures to his advantage. Luck. it may be, perhaps, in a way, 
because accident unwittingly is a great factor in the lives of all 
great men; but I think Mr. Roosevelt must be credited with 
something more than mere blind luck. Precisely how much he 
did to prevent a rupture of the conference and bring about peace 
we do not yet know in all its details; we do know, however, 
that at a critical moment, at a moment when it seemed as if the 
envoys were deadlocked and further progress was impossible, 
he stepped in and used his influence both with Tsar and 
Mikado. 

President Roosevelt did a bold, an unconventional thing. He 
ran the risk of a stinging rebuke. When, on his invitation, 
Russia and Japan were invited to discuss peace in the United 
States it was with the implied understanding that they should be 
permitted to attempt to reach an adjustment without outside 
interference. The United States was selected because it was 
supposed to be neutral ; because here the envoys would be un- 
influenced by the national prejudices that it was thought would 
manifest themselves in other neutral countries. Yet when it 
became apparent that there was a serious divergence of views, a 
divergence so serious that it appeared irreconcilable, the Presi- 
dent, without invitation, acting entirely on his own initiative, 
calmly took the direction of affairs, refused to admit defeat when 
defeat seemed inevitable, and persisted with such fine courage 
that persistence won its reward. 

It was a courageous thing to do, bul Mr. Roosevelt has never 
been accused of wanting courage. Mr. Roosevelt has never 
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permitted a petty code of etiquette to stand between him and 
accomplishment. He has never hesitated because the uncon- 
ventional stood in the path of achievement. It required a 
courageous disregard of convention to send for an envoy in the 
midst of a negotiation to which he was not a party and in which 
he held the scales of neutrality evenly balanced and offer not 
only suggestions but advice. Failing there he sent his 
ambassador to the Tsar, and not content with the answer he 
received the first time, he sent him back a second and third 
time. He turned from St. Petersburg to Tokio. He conceived 
peace to be in the interest of the whole world, and he was 
determined to bring about peace if peace were possible. 

This bespeaks something more than mere luck. It indicates 
courage, persistence and an intelligent purpose. It shows that 
Mr. Roosevelt does not hesitate to act when he thinks there is 
something to be gained by action. What he did a few weeks ago 
is on all fours with his course that led to the settlement of the 
great coal strike. As President of the United States a dispute 
between the coal-miners and the coal-masters in Pennsylvania 
no more called for interference from him than would a similar 
dispute in the North of England. The matter was entirely out- 
side of his province. It was a matter for the Governor of 
Pennsylvania to settle, for capitalists or labour leaders to act as 
mediators, for any one of half a dozen organised agencies of 
society to take in hand ; but according to the strict letter of the 
law and the constitution, and that higher and more rigid code 
written in the tradition of convention, all that was required of 
the President was to let the affair severely alone. Simply to 
keep the ring does not suit the temperament of this man. Other 
men had tried to effect a truce between warring capital and 
labour and had failed. Something had to be done, that was 
plain, but nobody could suggest a plan. The President came 
forward with his plan. It was an unconventional thing for him 
to do, therefore being unconventional, being in a measure extra- 
constitutional, it was a thing to affright the timid and to be 
reprobated. But the plan worked, the strike was brought to an 
end, much misery and suffering were saved, and the very men 
who had been loudest in their condemnation were now loudest 
in their praise. There was much reference at that time to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s “luck.” But was it simply “luck”? Was it not 
rather proof of the highest type of genius, the genius that makes 
a man seize the opportunity that exists and is prepared to risk 
the attempt to accomplish much ? 

It seems to me that Mr. Roosevelt has for a second time exhi- 
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bited this peculiar quality. He had gained a great deal by having 
succeeded where all others had failed. Both nations had 
rejected the thought of peace until the President tendered his 
invitation. The Powers sent their envoys to meet on American 
soil. Surely this were glory enough if the President were merely 
anxious to have his name linked with great historic events. Up 
to that time his position was most enviable. Why risk it, then, by 
doing that which he was not required to do and spoil everything 
by what the world would have regarded as a faux pas ? 

There can be only one answer. Mr. Roosevelt was animated 
by sincere motives. There was no personal profit to be gained. 
Russia and Japan might fight indefinitely and it would be no re- 
flection upon the President personally; it would not make the 
slightest difference to his country ; it would have not the least 
eflect upon its policies or politics. The counsel of prudence. 
whispered to him to be conventional and rest satisfied with what 
he had done. Mr. Roosevelt defied prudence. There was a thmg 
to be done, and it was indicated so plainly and so unmistakably 
that it were craven for him not to try to do it, even if he failed in 
the attempt and was bruised. 


It has pleased the American people extremely that Mr. Roosevelt 
made the attempt and succeeded. Their satisfaction is twofold. 
Mr. Roosevelt is not as other Presidents. He is not simply a lay 
figure clothed with power ; he is something more, to the Ameri- 
can people, than the symbol of authority. It has come to be 
expected of Mr. Roosevelt that he will, to a certain extent, do 
the unexpected, the dramatic, the new. He is a man of action, 
and the people like action. Mr. Roosevelt holds the popular 
imagination. Whatever he does, and does well, the people 
applaud with as much vigour as college men cheer their cham- 
pion who has won a new laurel, and by winning it has made 
every undergraduate feel that he shares in a personal triumph. 
There is no jealousy of Mr. Roosevelt. He triumphs, but it is a 
triumph shared in by his countrymen. 

And this explains the second reason for American satisfaction. 
There is this curious thing to be remarked about American 
people. The majority of them still profess utter indifference to 
international politics, and an indifference almost as great to 
European opinion of them, although at heart they are not in- 
different to foreign opinion, and, on the contrary, they eagerly 
crave it. It appeals to amour propre that the whole world should 
recognise its obligation to Mr. Roosevelt, and publicly thank him 
for his services. It shows that the United States is no longer an 
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insignificant factor in international affairs ; rather that its voice 
is potent in world politics. Even the newspapers that have 
harped on “ the big stick,” and Mr. Roosevelt’s love of war join 
in praising his achievement. Thus the Springfield Republican, 
which loves rather to castigate than to laud the President : 


To President Roosevelt comes an achievement, in this conclusion of peace, 
which must fill him and the nation with the greatest satisfaction, and which 
will add to his fame as no other single performance can. The power he has 
been able to exercise in bringing about the Conference and leading it on toa 
successful issue may, indeed, be called a representative power, belonging to 
the nation rather than himself; but he saw the opportunity presented for 
leadership in a good cause, and he was quick to seize it ; he showed faith in 
the power of those moral influences we have referred to, and he has displayed 
rare ability in marshalling them for the conquest in hand. May the glory of 
it all rest so strongly upon him as to leave to him no more of that robust 
faith in the enduring virtue of force which heretofore has been his. 


The Boston Transcript, one of the President’s strong supporters, 
says : 


Nor has the President departed from the line of conduct he laid down while 
the war was still young, the popular impression to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. It tickles our national vanity to see our President depicted as grasping 
the fighters by the throat and thundering at them “ Peace !” but in reality his 
methods were wise and tactful. Tact does not exclude force, to be sure. Tact 
is simply knowing the right method for the end and purpose proposed. The 
President was tactful when, instead of jumping into the arena with a big stick, 
he adhered in a masterly way to the policy he had marked out for himself, 
which left him always ready to exert his influence as the chosen mutual friend 
for peace, and exempted him from the slightest insinuation of interference. 


The New York Times remarks that : 


Mr. Roosevelt is simply the only chief magistrate in the world who could 
have done what he has done, and he has been enabled to do it because the 
position of his country is unique among the great nations of the world. Let 
anybody imagine any ruler in Europe making the identical proposition in the 
identical words employed by the President. His professions of goodwill 
and impartiality would have been disbelieved by one party or the other, 
probably by both. 


The proceedings at Portsmouth were followed with the keenest 
interest by the American people, the American newspapers dis- 
playing their customary enterprise and intelligence in laying 
before their readers an almost exact transcript of every day’s 
session. The judgment of America, I think it can be fairly said, 
is that Russia won a great diplomatic victory in being able to 
bring the war to a conclusion without the payment of indemnity 
and the surrender of only half the island of Sakhalin, while 
Japan rises immensely in popular estimation by her unexampled 
magnanimity in foregoing her claim to indemnity, and showing 
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such a generous spirit in dealing with her former antagonist. It 
must also be added that Russia has to a large extent rehabilitated 
herself in the eyes of America. For this Russia must thank M. 
Witte. Hewas evidently determined to make a good impression 
upon Americans, and he succeeded admirably. Placed at a dis- 
advantage by his ignorance of English, he overcame this by the 
judicious freedom with which he took the Press into his confidence 
and the frank expression of his views. Every one supposed that 
M. Witte would adopt the policy of reticence and decline to say 
anything that might be quoted with his authority. To the 
general surprise he showed that he knew how to make use of 
the Press. He gave two notable interviews to a Boston news- 
paper during the Conference, in which he discussed with amazing 
frankness the relations of Russia with the United States and the 
rest of the world, and the exact course that Russia proposed to 
adopt in dealing with Japan. These interviews created a pro- 
found impression, and did much to increase the admiration that 
the public had for Witte. They liked this almost blunt candour ; 
it was opposed to the conventional ideas of European diplomacy, 
and savoured more of the President’s direct methods of going 
straight to the question at issue. It was fortunate for Russia 
that M. Witte was selected as the chief plenipotentiary, as it is 
doubtful if there is any other Russian who would have done so 
much in such a short time to create such a friendly sentiment 
for his country. Russia in the past has banked too heavily on 
“traditional friendship,” and has paid too little attention to 
changed conditions. It is quite evident that she now appreciates 
the importance of maintaining good relations with the United 
States, and will neglect no opportunity to recover lost ground. 
Baron Rosen, the new ambassador, the successor to Count 
Cassini, is a man of a different type to his predecessor; a diplo- 
matist of the new school ; whereas Cassini belonged to the past, 
and never seemed to be able to realise that the diplomacy of the 
sixteenth century was no longer considered quite respectable by 
an American Secretary of State or the American people. Baron 
Rosen has shown himself to be a man of tact, with a knowledge 
of the people among whom he is to reside, whose tongue he 
speaks fluently, and whose idiosyncrasies he comprehends; a 
man who will cultivate society, and whom society will be glad 
to welcome. The Russian embassy under the new régime will 
be a very different place to what it has been for several years 
past and will exercise a greater influence. The influence of 
Russia in Washington for the past five years has been almost 
negligible, but it is easy to see that now it may become a 
powerful force. 


. 
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These things are pointed out for the benefit of the English 
reader, who may understand that Washington has become a 
diplomatic centre of the first rank. The time has gone by when 
Washington was regarded as a diplomatic Botany Bay and 
diplomatists looked upon it in the light of a punishment to be 
sent to the republican court. England showed the relative im- 
portance of Madrid and Washington by transferring her ambas- 
sador from the Spanish capital to this, and other countries have 
not been slow to appreciate its significance. With the intimate 
relations now existing between Germany and Russia, which are 
antagonistic to those of England, it will be interesting to observe 
if Baron Rosen and the extremely adroit and able Baron Stern- 
burg work in harmony, making it their chief object to forward 
the interests of their own countries, but not forgetting to hamper 
those of England whenever they can. And if they do we cannot 
complain. It is the game; a game, possibly, that England can 
play with as much skill as her rivals. 


The greatest honour that an American can show toan American 
is to elect him to the presidency ; it is the same recognition of 
achievement that leads the sovereign to confer the garter or a 
dukedom on a great statesman or a military commander. It was 
almost inevitable that after the signing of the treaty of peace the 
press and the public should agree upon Mr. Roosevelt’s reward 
in the form of another term in the presidency. It is true that 
Mr. Roosevelt declared in no unequivocal language immediately 
after his election, that he would not accept another nomination 
but that vow of renunciation is not permitted to stand as a bar. 
The Pittsburg Leader cogently and concisely expresses public 
sentiment when it says: “ His own will in the matter has ceased 
to have force, and he must be re-elected, or rather re-acclaimed, 
president in 1908. It is the will of the people that is now to be 
considered, and of its tendency no demonstration is needed.” 
The leading Democratic paper in the United States, the New York 
World, swings into line with numerous reasons why Mr. Roose- 
velt will be re-elected. To the World he represents the Repub- 
lican party, and is the only hope of its politicians; there is no 
ather candidate who appeals to the party rank and file; there is 
no Democratic opposition—the Conservatives, the Parkerites, 
preferring him to Bryan and the Bryanites, the Radicals, pre- 
ferring him to Parker. And finally the World says : 


Because the surpassing versatility of his genius has cast a spell over Ameri- 
can sentiment which makes the advocates on both sides of most public questions 
regard him as anally Just as Mr. Roosevelt has made his own precedents 
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in numerous other cases, so he will be the first of the Presidents to serve more 
than eight years in the White House—and that without violating, in the strict 
sense, the letter of the third term tradition. 

The World, however, makes one important reservation. Mr. 
Roosevelt will be re-elected provided there is a continuance of 
prosperity. Roosevelt and good times ; should there be hard 
times—that is another story. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s election is not impossible, in fact it is highly 
probable unless prosperity goes to wreck before the day of hold- 
ing the Convention. It is true that Mr. Roosevelt has declared 
he would not accept another nomination. Wecredit him with 
full sincerity when he made that declaration, but Mr. Roosevelt 
is the last man to turn his back on his party when it calls him. 
He has more than once demanded of men that they make sacri- 
fices for the good of the country and the Party. He has more 
than once lauded men for having made these sacrifices. It may 
be repugnant to him to entertain the thought of having to serve 
another term, but if it is forced upon him as a matter of duty, as 
a duty from which to attempt to escape would be cowardly, Mr. 
Roosevelt must yield his personal preferences. 

There is an unwritten law against any man holding the Presi- 
dency for more than two terms; or to state it more properly, 
the unwritten law prohibits aman being elected more than twice. 
But Mr.; Roosevelt has been elected only once. He served nearly 
a full term, not in his own right, but simply by the accident of 
President McKinley’s death. He is now serving his first term by 
election. Consequently, if he should be nominated and elected 
three years hence he will not have violated the unwritten law. 
And then let it be remembered that we are to-day making sport 
of some of the unwritten laws that have become musty in the 
dust of tradition. The World is sensible enough to recognise that 
“Mr. Roosevelt has made his own precedents.” If Mr. Roose- 
velt is nominated the Opposition will ofjcourse make a great to-do 
about a third term, Imperialism, autocracy, the foundation of a 
dynasty, and all those other things that mean nothing. If Mr. 
Roosevelt is nominated he can afford to defy the bugbear of the 
third term. 

There is no sensible democratic opposition, the IWorld finds, 
which is unfortunately true; unfortunate because in a country 
where the party system of government prevails a vigorous, bold, 
intelligent opposition is a salutary check on the party in power, 
and acts as a restraining influence. The Louisville Courier 
Fournal, one of the leading Democratic papers of the South, 
whose editor, Colonel Watterson, was a political veteran long 
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before Mr. Bryan was a recruit, has recently been making care- 
ful inquiries as to the present drift of the Democratic party. 
Colonel Watterson is bitterly opposed to Mr. Bryan and all that 
he represents, therefore when he is compelled iby the evidence 
present to report against his own hopes, his testimony may be 
accepted without question. The result of Colonel Watterson’s 
inquiries convince him that Mr. Bryan is to-day the only man 
who wields a commanding influence in the Democratic party ; 
that the great mass of Democrats, notwithstanding that they have 
been twice led to defeat by Mr. Bryan, ask for nothing better 
than to follow where Mr. Bryan leads, and that the Democratic 
party to-day is as “ Radical” as it was when Mr. Bryan wrested 
the leadership from its Conservatives, and by espousing the cause 
of free silver made it a Radical party. The World, therefore, is 
right in saying that there is no Democratic opposition worthy of 
the name. The time is not ripe yet for a Radical party, espe- 
cially not if it is to oppose Mr. Roosevelt, unless next year or the 
year after is to witness the end of the present era of prosperity 
and the beginning of a period of stress. The crux of the poli- 
tical situation as it will affect the future of parties and individuals 
at the next election, in my opinion, is this : 

The Republican party is a party of prosperity, and Theodore 
Roosevelt is its high priest. Under him everything has gone 
with a swing and a dash, with such ceaseless activity and such 
material results that by the unthinking he is looked upon as 
having brought about the conditions that men gratefully accept, 
and has been canonised for his beneficence while still in the 
flesh. So long as the heavens smile and the earth is fruitful 
he has nothing to fear, but let him beware the time when sullen 
skies look down upon the barren earth, and men, mad with 
hunger, search vainly for work. 

Is that time near ? Is it now to be feared ? Surely one would 
be rash to attempt to say. Certainly there is nothing to indicate 
that the ship is being rapidly driven on the breakers. But the 
tradition exists in the United States, borne out by the bitter ex- 
perience of the past, that after every period of unexampled pros- 
perity there always come the lean years, and the greater the 
harvest the greater the famine. Never has the United States 
known years in which the kine were so fat. Never has there been 
such extravagance, such a reckless disregard of money ; never 
have the American people been keyed to such a high state of ten- 
sion asnow. Let medigress a moment. A New York business 
friend told me the other day that there is one hotel in New York 
the rent of whichis £120,000 a year, the lessee paying in addition 
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the taxes, amounting to £35,000, and the net profits in one year 
were £180,000. This is the balance-sheet of a single hotel, and 
when you remember there are scores of hotels in New York, and 
hotels in every large city where the rent is proportionately high 
and the charges relatively as extravagant, one is able to form a 
faint idea of the enormous amount of money the American 
people are spending at the present time on luxuries, because 
the persons who patronise the hotels most liberally are pleasure- 
seekers. The same scale exists in everything. The note of society 
is lavish and profuse display, and it runs through all classes of 
society. Wages were never so high, money was never so 
plentiful, millionaires never so numerous, but living was never 
so costly, and never did the average man find the margin so lean 
between receipts and expenditure. 

To return to the question of a continuance of prosperity and 
threatened fear of hard times. Viewed from the outside, there is 
nothing that can cause alarm, the only thing that can excite 
apprehension is the terrific pace that every one is making. Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, whose hand is more sensitive to the business 
pulse of the country than that of any other man, is reported to 
have said a few days ago that two years will see the end of the 
present era of prosperity, and whereas in 1896 there were 
3,000,000 men out of employment, in 1907 there will be 10,000,090 
men seeking work and unable to find it. Mr. Rockefeller is 
alleged to have based his prediction on the enormous over- 
production of the country, the productive capacity of the United 
States being vastly in excess of its power of consumption ; and a 
long continuance of excess of production over consumption 
must inevitably lead to a curtailment of production until the sur- 
plus has been consumed. 

If Mr. Rockefeller has been correctly quoted and his statistics 
are exact his prediction is ominous. I do not vouch for the 
accuracy of the statement. It has appeared in a reputable news- 
paper not prone to sensationalism and careful in the character 
of the news it prints. The fact that it gives currency to a state- 
ment so disturbing as this gives at least food for thought. If, I 
repeat, Mr. Rockefeller gave expression to these views, and they 
are based on the knowledge of exact conditions—which is 
generally the justification for Mr. Rockefeller’s predictions— 
neither Mr. Roosevelt nor any other Republican would consider 
the presidential nomination worth having. A great business 
panic would inevitably mean the election of Mr. Bryan. 


There is no sociological question affecting the United States 
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of such interest to Englishmen as the question of the negro, 
none of greater interest to Americans; for it is a problem of 
stupendous magnitude—sociologic, economic and political, and 
as far from solution to-day as it was when the civil war manu- 
mitted the slaves, and for the first time in their history tossed 
them on the sea of life to sink or swim as fate might will. 

It is a delicate matter for any foreigner to deal with the 
question. He risks the accusation of prejudice or ignorance. 
That this accusation should be brought is quite natural. The 
foreigner, and not only the foreigner, but the native American 
of the North, does not see eye to eye with the American of the 
South when he looks at the negro, and many Southerners who 
have written on the subject have not been gifted with the 
historical and judicial temperament to carry conviction or remove 
fallacious ideas that have come to be regarded as truths. It is 
with pleasure, therefore, that one turns to a book written by a 
Southerner, a book written in such a calm spirit, one can give it 
no more just praise than to term it passionless, in which the whole 
question is dealt with impartially, and a practical solution offered. 
The book I refer to is The Negro; The Southerner’s Problem, by 
Thomas Nelson Page, whose delightful stories of Southern life 
have been read with as much pleasure in England as in this 
country. 

Mr. Page points out—what now, too late, every one admits— 
the mistake made by giving the negro, illiterate and undisciplined, 
the franchise, ‘ by infusing into the body politic a whole race 
just emerging from slavery.” To quote Mr. Page: “The most 
intelligent and most conservative class of the whites were dis- 
franchised ; the entire adult negro population were enfranchised. 
It is useless to discuss the motive with which this was done. 
No matter what the motive it was a national blunder ; in its way 
as great a blunder as secession.” 

In the space at my command I can, unfortunately, point out 
only a few of the salient features of a book that should be read 
by Englishmen. Mr. Page shows that 


to the teachings which led the negro to feel that he was the ward of the nation, 
that he was a peculiar people whom the nation had taken under its wing and 
would support and foster: and that he could, by its fiat, be made the equal of 
the white, and would, by its strong arm, be sustained as such, may, perhaps, 
be traced most of the misfortunes of the negro race, and, indeed, of the whole 
South, since the war. 


Mr. Page does not despair of the negro, or paint him all black 
“A certain element among the negroes,” he says, “are good 
citizens, and are becoming better citizens all the time. When 
this element shall have broken away from the false teaching 
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which has been their bane, they will have no need to ask for out- 
side aid.” The solution of the negro problem, in the opinion of 
Mr. Page, which shows his ability to take a broad view of the 
question, and to recognise the faults on both sides, “ must be by 
the way of elevating both races.” I can only summarise the 
principles laid down by Mr. Page. He scouts the idea of the 
educated negro becoming a greater menace to the white than 
the uneducated. It might be true if the white is allowed to 
remain uneducated, but it must be met by educating the whites 
better. The negro should be taught, Mr. Page declares, that 
education consists of something more than a mere ability to read 
and write and speak ; that education includes moral elevation as 
well as intellectual development; that religion includes morality, 
and is more than emotional excitement. 


A propos of the negro question, it is interesting and significant 
to note thatthe Republican Party is forced to recognise the mis- 
take it made when, for political reasons, the franchise was con- 
ferred upon the emancipated slaves. Ina speech made by the 
Secretary of State two years ago, Mr. Root frankly admitted that 
the experiment had proved a failure. At the Maryland Republican 
Convention—held a few days ago, and presided over by Mr. 
Bonaparte, the Secretary of the Navy—the platform adopted 
contained the declaration that “the Republican Party of the 
State of Maryland favours no social equality among the races, 
favours no negro nomination over the white people here or else- 
where, and can be depended upon to guard against the estab- 
lishment of either of the conditions here in Maryland.” 

The negroes of Maryland number about a fifth of the total 
population of the State, and there is no reason to dread “ negro 
domination,” yet the Maryland Republicans, as a matter of poli- 
tical necessity, feel compelled to declare against “ social equality.” 
In effect a Republican convention, presided over bya Republican 
member of the Cabinet, has said to the negroes that they were 
not fit to dominate the whites ; that they are unfit to be trusted 
with the ballot. To the States of the North this means nothing, 
because the negroes are in the minority, and there is no danger 
of ‘negro domination,” but in those States of the South where 
the negro is in the majority it means so much that it may mark a 
political revolution. In certain Northern States that are pivotal 
in a close presidential election—New York, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Illinois, Indiana, and Kansas—the negro vote may be a decisive 
factor. Hitherto the negroes have almost solidly voted the 
Republican ticket, because of the gratitude they feel for the 
Republicans in having brought about their emancipation, but if 
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now the Republicans repudiate them, there is no reason why 
they should continue in their allegiance to the Republican party. 
The best thing that can happen to both North and South is the 
disintegration of the negro vote. Once the fear of the solid 
Republican negro vote is removed, the South will no longer be 
“solid” for the Democratic party, which will enable the South 
to vote according to its convictions rather than with the main 
purpose to keep the Republicans out of power, and thereby 
prevent the dreaded “ negro domination.” 


The campaign for the mayoralty election of New York is 
beginning to open, it will be in active swing a few weeks hence. 
Not many months ago the opponents of Tammany thought there 
was a good opportunity for the election of an anti-Tammany 
candidate ; but now it is generally conceded that Mayor McClellan 
will be his own successor. Mr. McClellan has made an excellent 
mayor, as the men who knew him best felt certain he would when 
he was elected. It was said then that it was impossible for any 
man elected by Tammany to give the city of New York decent 
municipal government, because Tammany controlled the mayor, 
and Tammany was corrupt and fattened on corruption and civic 
abominations. Mr. McClellan has been his own master, and has 
exercised a restraining influence upon his subordinates. The 
municipal government of New York can hardly be selected as a 
model, but it is a good deal better now than it has been in the 
past. 

The opponents of Tammany, Republicans and anti-Tammany 
Democrats, have thrown away any chance they might have had. 
It was proposed to combine all the dissatisfied elements and run 
the candidate on a municipal ownership platform, which was to 
be the panacea for all the Tammany ills. But municipal owner- 
ship of public utilities is regarded with suspicion by the public, 
and the attempt made in Chicago has broken down. The mayor 
of Chicago was elected on that issue some months ago, and he 
stood pledged to take over on behalf of the city the tramways 
from private ownership. There are insuperable difficulties in 
the way, and instead of the city controlling the tramways it is 
to make a new arrangement with the existing companies. Had 
the experiment succeeded in Chicago it would have given en- 
couragement to the advocates of municipal ownership in New 
York; but having failed in Chicago it has become a dead issue in 
New York. If Mr. McClellan is re-elected mayor it will bring 
him prominently before the public as a possible Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency in 1908. 


A. MAURICE LOw. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE TRAINED 
NURSE 


AFTER sixteen years’ strenuous activity the advocates of State 
registration prevailed on the Prime Minister to appoint a 
Select Committee of the House to inquire into nursing conditions 
with a view to determining whether these necessitate reorganisa- 
tion of the profession on the lines of State registration. 

The pros and cons had been endlessly debated in the 
professional journals. The subject had aroused as much 
acerbity and excitement as any church question, the last word 
had been said on either side, and both parties were thankful 
to gain a hearing for their unanswerable arguments from a new 
and unprejudiced tribunal. 

The Committee devoted two sessions to the examination of 
witnesses, and have now issued their report, which is in 
substantial agreement with the views of registrationists—a 
result which seemed at one time most improbable. To those 
who sat as silent onlookers in the committee-room, the 
comparative unfamiliarity of members with the subject under 
discussion presented a preliminary difficulty, for in inquiries 
depending on questions and answers, the elucidation of useful 
facts and necessary information hinges perhaps more on the 
nature of the questions than on the lucidity and relevancy of 
the answers. It also appeared to ardent registrationists as if 
the balance of ready-made opinion in the Committee leaned 
decidedly to the side of their opponents, and many sittings had 
not been held before the regular attender knew exactly the 
line taken by different members, and the particular prejudice 
or preconception which was likely to affect their views. 

The witnesses against registration were very few, but they 
were able and distinguished. They stated their case with 
much vigour and conviction, and when prominent persons 
connected with leading hospitals asserted that “ registration 
would stay progress in hospitals ” ; that it would give a “ false 
security” to the public, and become a positive danger ; that it 
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would be impossible to remove the “dotty” and inefficient 
from a register—the Committee were obviously impressed, and 
must have felt that the experience and position of the witnesses 
was strong evidence in support of their statements, Fortunately 
the same witnesses made certain admissions which somewhat 
modified the purport of their evidence. The chairman of the 
London Hospital admitted that twenty years in some hospitals 
would not train a nurse ; that in a small hospital, of which he 
was chairman, nurses could not be trained for want of 
facilities ; that certificates were marked “ good” even in cases 
where the authorities knew that the recipient was not likely 
to make an efficient nurse—all of which strongly supported the 
contention that great inequalities exist in the training given by 
different hospitals, and that the present system of certification 
offers avery ineffectual protection to the public. But even this 
evidence, reinforced by the unhesitating testimony of leading 
matrons, such as Miss Stewart, Matron of Barts., Miss Hughes, 
Superintendent of the Queen Victoria Institute, and Miss 
Hobbes, Secretary of the British Nursing Association, seemed 
to make little impression, and when the first part of the inquiry 
ended, the supporters of registration were depressed and their 
opponents correspondingly elated. When, however, the 
inquiry re-opened this year, and it was found that Miss Luckes’ 
evidence practically closed the case against registration, when 
men like Sir Victor Horsley, Sir James Crichton Browne, 
Dr. Langley Browne, and others came forward and gave the 
most unqualified support to registration, and the strongest 
evidence as to present unsatisfactory conditions, it became 
apparent that an effect was being made on the minds of the 
committee. 

That the final conclusion at which they arrived should be so 
emphatically favourable to State registration is a remarkable 
testimony to the strength of the case put before the Committee, 
more especially as many of the witnesses, of whom the majority 
were women, having had no previous experience in cross- 
examination, and being somewhat paralysed by the unfamiliarity 
of the ordeal, were occasionally bewildered or gave their 
answers in an inaudible voice, peculiarly irritating to the male 
temperament. 

The inquiry was chiefly directed to making clear the 
necessity for registration ; and, secondly, to ascertaining the 
best method of carrying it out with due regard to all interests 
concerned. Most witnesses gave evidence on both points. 
Thirty-three witnesses were examined, twenty-four for registra- 
tion and seven against, while two were in favour of modified 
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schemes. The former endeavoured to prove to the Committee 
how much the facilities for training varied in different hospitals, 
according to their size, organisation, and efficiency ; how in 
the absence of any generally accepted curriculum it was quite 
possible for nurses to spend two years or more in hospitals 
without seeing many important departments of nursing; how 
easy it was for untrained women to obtain employment, and 
how impossible for the public to distinguish between them and 
their fully trained sisters ; how often probationers, dismissed 
from training-schools for unsuitability, found admission to the 
ranks of private nurses attached to nursing homes and 
institutions ; and how frequently nurses were sent to attend 
cases for which they had no knowledge or training. This was 
well illustrated by an anecdote told by Sir James Crichton 
Browne, who recounted how he had once found a nurse, 
supplied by an agency, installed beside a mental patient of his 
own, who, in reply to inquiries, assured him she was a “ trained 
nurse,” and on being pressed for particulars of her training, 
replied that “her late husband had been a policeman,” Sir 
James supposed that her qualifications were derived from her 
having seen a few cases of delirium tremens in the police 
cells, Sir Victor Horsley also quoted an instance in which a 
matron had provided a nurse by dressing up a housemaid in 
the orthodox uniform. 

The opponents of registration all admitted the necessity for 
some change in the conditions under which nursing is carried 
out, but they proposed as a sufficient remedy that in all cases 
employers should go past the certificate and, to obtain infor- 
mation as to the nurse’s competency and character, refer to 
the original training-school. It was shown, however, that very 
few hospitals keep any records ; that matrons cannot reply to 
questions about nurses not trained during their term of office ; 
while even in hospitals where records are kept nurses are lost 
sight of after the lapse of a few years, and matrons can then 
only refer inquirers to their last employer. It was pointed out 
that, nurses being usually required in an emergency, it was 
obviously impossible to write for characters and refer to 
employers as is done in the case of domestic servants, and that 
the peculiar condition of urgency rendered such suggestions 
impracticable. It was also questioned whether matrons of 
important institutions would have the time to carry on the 
work of a registry office. It was stated in evidence that the 
private staff of one of the larger metropolitan hospitals nursed on 
an average a thousand cases in a year, and that in every single 
case the employer was asked to report upon the nurse. It was 
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dubious whether an average matron would be able to conduct 
such a correspondence and keep in touch with those nurses 
who had left the hospital, as well as supervise the work of a 
large institution and the concurrent training of more than two 
hundred nurses. It was suggested that under a system of 
State registration inquiries as to the nurse’s moral character 
and general fitness would be addressed to the matron at the 
time of registration, and the public would, therefore, have the 
negative assurance that at a specified date a satisfactory account 
had been given of the nurse. 

Again it was argued before the Committee that different 
types of nurses are wanted for different cases, and that it 
is therefore a positive advantage to the public that every 
variety of nurse should be available. This was admitted ; 
but it was suggested that it is, at any rate, essential that the 
public should be able to distinguish between different types 
of nurses, so as to be able to obtain the particular service 
they require at the moment ; that for want of this distinguish- 
ing mark the probability at present is that a patient is supplied 
with a nurse of a type wholly unsuited to his needs, in spite 
of which he pays the same fees as if he had obtained what he 
required. 

In this connection one of the most important points debated 
before the Committee was as to the position of the so-called 
cottage nurses. Both outside and inside the Committee there 
existed a body of opinion strongly attached to the view that to 
register a fully trained nurse would unfavourably affect the 
status of those nurses who, having had a few months training, 
chiefly in midwifery, were doing a useful work both as mater- 
nity nurses and as mother’s helps in the rural districts of 
England, It was frequently suggested to the Committee that 
special consideration should be given to ‘cottage nurses,” 
because these were “the nurses of the poor” ; but there is no 
obvious necessity why the poor should be attended by an 
inferior order of nurses, and indeed it would seem reasonable 
to suppose that the poorer the homes, the fewer the facilities, 
the less frequent the visits of the medical man, the greater 
the need for capacity in the nurses. The only possible vazson 
d@'étre for half-trained nurses, as distinguished from midwives, 
is that in all classes there are cases of invalidism rather than 
of illness, in which an attendant rather than a trained nurse is 
needed, and cases requiring such attendance are more frequent 
in the homes of the poor owing to the absence of leisured 
friends and servants, who in richer families often undertake 
the nursing of such cases. 
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On the other side, it was argued that cottage nurses, how- 
ever useful, were not, strictly speaking, trained nurses, but 
they were usually certificated midwives and had the status of 
their own register ; that while working under committees they 
were presumably sent only to cases they were competent to 
undertake, but that, if registered and let loose on the public, 
they could, as soon as their engagement was finished, enter 
the ranks of private nurses and become indistinguishable from 
a fully trained nurse, thus proving a source of danger to the 
public. 

The outcome of this struggle is to be found in Clause 21, 
which recommends that after the expiry of four years a Central 
Nursing Board should report to the Privy Council as to the 
advisability of framing a special register for a lower standard of 
nurses. It is satisfactory that the question should be left in 
professional hands, and that it should not be decided at once, 
for rural nursing is still in its infancy; much of its work overlaps 
that supervised by the Central Midwives’ Board, and though it is 
conceivable that nurses who have been trained in midwifery 
are able to render useful services in other cases of illness, it is 
not yet quite certain that the Registered midwife of the future 
will be allowed to combine the nursing of certain cases familiar 
to district workers from which, on account of their nature, infec- 
tion is easily carried to susceptible lying-in patients. In five 
years the Midwives Act will be in full operation ; many of the 
problems it has presented will be solved, while the respective 
sphere of the midwife and the district nurse will have been 
laid down. Then will be the moment to assign to the cottage 
nurse her rightful position in an organised system of district 
nursing. 

The most satisfactory feature about the Report is that it 
does not attempt to dictate the lines of development which the 
organisation of the profession should follow. It recommends 
that nurses be registered, and that a Central Board of Nurses, 
Medical Experts and others be created by Act of Parliament, to 
which should be referred all the unsettled problems concerning 
the length of training and the conditions and facilities necessary 
to its efficiency, together with the duty of maintaining a register 
of those nurses who attain the standard recognised by them. 
There is nothing in the recommendations of the Committee 
which, if carried out, need hamper progress or stereotype 
present conditions even as they exist in the leading training- 
schools. The Committee grasped the essential fact that for 
want of a central governing body, to act as the brain of the 
profession, it is a lifeless organism, incapable of growth and 
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development, and that, though in disconnected directions much 
good work is being done, yet as each hospital works as an 
isolated unit, even the best are unable to transmit their experi- 
ence or influence by their example ; while leading institutions, 
though filled with pride at their own success, are more than 
resigned to the continued inferiority of sister hospitals all over 
the country. 

If the result of the Committee’s deliberation were confined 
merely to the formation of this Central Board their work would 
be invaluable, for it would be impossible to foretell the fruitful 
consequences to nursing—in the direction of co-operation 
between different types of hospitals of preliminary and post- 
graduate education for nurses—which may follow on the 
creation of an authority which for the first time will consider 
the question of training and the making of a nurse from the 
point of view of experts, to whom the subject will be the first 
and only consideration. 

There are plenty of professional questions awaiting solution. 
The Board will have to determine how much experience in 
each department of nursing the fully trained nurse should 
have ; whether midwifery alone, without experience in general 
work, is sufficient ; how the sometimes excellent training given 
in small institutions can be fitted in to a general scheme ; how 
nurses trained in workhouse infirmaries, where there is little 
surgical work, can obtain that experience; or how nurses 
trained in general hospitals, where there are no chronic, con- 
valescent, or infectious fever cases, and where students do most 
of the dressings, can become familiar with branches of nursing 
specially important in private work. 

The Committee have differed most from the schemes 
embodied in the two Bills for registering nurses, presented to 
Parliament as regards the methods by which the efficiency of 
individual nurses is to be tested previous to registration. 

In both these Bills it was suggested that the Central Board 
could examine nurses coming from every type and kind of 
hospital, and should register those who satisfied their require- 
ments and who brought proof from their training-school 
of having gone through a recognised curriculum, and of 
having given evidence of natural fitness for the duties of the 
profession. 

The Committee recommend that the Central Board should 
recognise as training-schools such hospitals as give a training 
considered adequate by it, and that the length of the training 
be defined by the Board, while the examinations of such 
training-schools should be accepted by the Board as a final 
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test of proficiency. The advantage of the first method of 
testing by a central examination would be that hospitals of 
every type could, by levelling up their training to the standard 
set by the Board, and by arranging with other institutions for 
the training of their probationers in departments of nursing 
for which they themselves had no facilities, contribute their 
quota to the supply of registered nurses ; whereas by confining 
the opportunities of training to certain recognised hospitals, 
the supply of fully trained nurses will be correspondingly 
limited, and all incentive to progress and to co-operation will 
be removed from the very institutions which need them most. 
It is also difficult to believe that a small body of persons in 
active life—for the Committee recommend that the Board 
should consist of eleven to fifteen such persons—could exercise 
any real supervision over institutions widely scattered all over 
the country; and it is questionable whether it would be 
possible for the Board to introduce any kind of uniformity into 
the curriculum and standard of examinations of different 
hospitals, or, indeed, whether it would be able to keep in 
effective touch with the training-schocls. 

It is often assumed that if a hv spital is only sufficiently 
large it must necessarily give an excc lent training ; whereas, as 
a matter of fact, owing to the presence and work of medical 
students, owing to the multiplicity of duties devolving on 
the matron with whom the organisation of the training rests, 
it is perfectly possible for nurses from such large hospitals to 
pass their whole training in one or two wards, or to have 
looked on and assisted at much of the work rather than done 
it themselves. Yet it is just these large leading hospitals 
which would be most able, owing to their position and 
influence, to resist all pressure from the Board, and to persist 
in clinging to retrograde methods. It would be very difficult 
for the Central Board to refuse to recognise such hospitals, or 
having approved them at first to withdraw that recognition, 
and the result might be that in the course of time warranted 
training-schools turned out nurses inferior to those coming 
from uncountenanced institutions. To obviate this danger the 
essential thing is that the Board should have the power to lay 
down a definite curriculum, and should be able to insist on 
nurses spending a definite period of time in the medical, 
surgical, and obstetrical departments. The select committee 
recommend that the hospital certificate should state that the 
recipient is equipped with the knowledge and experience 
requisite to nursing ; and presumably the central authority will 
be able to insist that this certificate should be so framed as to 
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show clearly how the period of training has been spent in each 
individual case, Every registered nurse will then be secured 
an equal opportunity, and, though some will always benefit 
more than others, the variations that will continue to exist 
will be limited to those of personal aptitude rather than to 
those of knowledge and experience. 

Most professional witnesses were asked their opinion as to 
the length of training necessary to efficiency, and were 
practically unanimous in advocating a three-years course. 
Sir Victor Horsley explained that this fixed period was 
particularly necessary for nurses, seeing that they “ have to 
acquire their knowledge empirically—by experience only—and 
that it is impossible for them to see a sufficient number of cases 
of disease within a limited period.” The Select Committee are 
themselves impressed with the advisability of such a period, 
but are unwilling to stereotype a rule, and prefer to remit the 
question to the central body of experts. 

During the inquiry an attempt was made to elicit information 
as to the probable cost of registration ; opinions varied, some 
putting it at five guineas a head, others at one guinea, and it 
was noticeable that those who represented the profession were 
most emphatic in desiring that it should be self-supporting and 
that no resort should be had, as under the Midwives Act, to 
the rates. Sir Victor Horsley, however, considered that “the 
public is going to gain so largely by this registration that there 
is a certain obligation on the State to contribute towards the 
expenses.” The Committee have settled the question, so far as 
it rests with them, by recommending the well-known device of 
cutting the coat according to the cloth, for they propose that 
the expenses of the Central Board should be defrayed by a 
small registration fee, which is not to exceed one guinea, and 
do not even contemplate the possibility of such fees falling 
short of the required income. It is, of course, impossible to 
foretell what sum a fee of one guinea would bring in, for that 
must depend entirely on the numbers registering. It seems a 
pity, however, to limit the discretion of the Board in such a 
matter, for there is little doubt that fully trained nurses 
would be perfectly able and willing to pay a larger fee. As 
a rule, they belong to the professional or artisan classes 
who are perfectly ready to meet the expenses of entry 
into skilled trades and professions, besides which, a training 
for nursing compares very favourably in point of cost with 
that demanded in most skilled occupations for women. It is 
more than doubtful whether at first, and until registration 
becomes general, so small a fee as one guinea -will cover the 
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expenditure. To deal with one item only, the cost of the 
publication of the Annual Register to the Medical Council is 
said to amount to a considerable sum. Their Register deals 
with only 37,000 medical men with permanent addresses, whereas 
the Nursing Register will deal with a larger and more fluctuating 
number of women, whose addresses are constantly varying, 

The cost of inspecting some five hundred hospitals in the 
United Kingdom would obviously be great, and much exceed 
the expense of conducting a central examination at stated 
intervals. 

In New Zealand and other places where the registration of 
nurses is already in operation, and the fee is one guinea, the 
system is State-aided; while as regards the majority of 
American states, the clerical work is done in Government 
offices, thus greatly limiting the cost of registration to the 
profession, 

It is noteworthy that under the scheme of the Select Com- 
mittee mental nurses would be called on to pay a fee of two 
guineas, one guinea to the Medico-Psychological Association 
and the other to the Central Nursing Board, and there is no 
obvious reason why general nurses should receive preferential 
treatment. 

Another question raised by the Committee was, as to whether 
the training-schools would be adequate to meet the demand for 
fully trained nurses. Most of the expert witnesses were of 
opinion that there would be no shortage of registered nurses. 
Sir James Crichton Browne pointed out that the supply would 
adjust itself to the demand, and he expressed an opinion that 
workhouse infirmaries and asylums might be utilised for train- 
ing purposes much more freely than they are at present ; and 
that male nurses could be efficiently trained in asylums, where 
presumably sufficient cases of bodily illness occur to afford 
them the necessary variety of experience. 

Much has been settled by the Report, and many doubters 
will accept the findings of a Committee which—starting with- 
out any prepossession favourable to registration—have, under 
the able chairmanship of Mr. Tennant, gone so patiently and 
exhaustively into all the difficulties of the question, and arrived 
at so unanimous a decision, But this in no wise ends the 
matter. The findings of the Committee have still to be framed 
ina Bill and passed through Parliament, which for any Bill 
has now become as difficult a process as the passage of the 
needle to the proverbial camel. In Parliament all the old 
arguments and assertions defeated in committee will renew 
their youth and vigour. Most of the opposition comes from 
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the London hospitals, which are naturally satisfied with their 
position and work, and only anticipate trouble and interference 
from any change. For vested interests of the kind generous 
support is never lacking, and to these forces will be added all 
those who object to the organisation of labour in any forms ; 
those who see in every women’s Bill an insidious attack on the 
franchise ; and those who, having had no connection with sick 
nursing, cling to the “ pillow-soothing ” idea by the “ good, 
kindly woman,” and, knowing nothing of the grim and 
unpoetical realities of nursing, where skill, professional know- 
ledge, and nerve steadied by discipline, are alone of avail, 
regard the training of nurses as a work of supererogation. 

The great majority of people will remain indifferent, and 
there will be little enthusiasm outside the profession to counter- 
balance such opposition. And yet if there were ever a time 
when interest and support should be forthcoming for the 
nursing profession, it should be now, when so much attention 
is being directed to the physical condition of the people. For 
among all the agencies that are fighting the evils of deteriora- 
tion there is perhaps none doing such admirable work as the 
district nurses. It is in the home that physical fitness is 
acquired or lost, long before the school teacher or drill ser- 
geant ever gets hold of the children, and it is into the home 
that the nurse penetrates ; it is there that she teaches hygiene 
and the laws of ventilation and diet, or wrestles with the igno- 
rance which is at the bottom of so much physical failure, 
Only a fully trained nurse can really make an efficient “ health 
missionary ” ; partially trained ones may be a comfort and help 
to individuals in sickness, but they cannot exercise the authority 
or have the educational influence which places our trained 
nurses amongst the progressive social forces of the day. 

Once the fully trained nurse receives a special recognition, 
and can be distinguished from the individual who, with per- 
haps a quarter of her knowledge and experience, now competes 
in the same sphere—both will be employed for the particular 
work for which each is best fitted, to the great advantage and 
profit of all concerned. 

HELEN MUNRO FERGUSON. 


JAPANESE EDUCATION AND 
CHARACTER * 


THE Japanese child in an elementary school will in summer 
get up at about 5.30 A.M., have breakfast at 6 o’clock, and then 
off to school, which begins at 7 A.M. and lasts five hours, till 
12 noon. But it is not five hours of continuous study, for there 
is half an hour of gymnastics and ten minutes interval of play 
between every fifty minutes’ work. Lunch follows immediately 
after school, and at 3.30 the children have afternoon tea, 
dinner at 6 P.M., and off to bed about half-past eight or nine, 
Those who live far from school must get up earlier—in the 
country they may have to walk seven miles to school and seven 
miles back. Japanese children are said to walk much more 
than English children. 

In autumn and spring the morning hour is later. School 
begins at 8 A.M. and closes at 2 P.M., with one hour, 12-1, for 
lunch; and in winter school lasts from 9g till 3. In spring and 
winter the children bring their own lunch to school with them, 
but hot tea (or hot extract of wheat) is supplied in school. 
Teachers and pupils, rich and poor, take the meal together in 
the schoolroom, 

After the school is over the children have for home-work to 

* For most of my information as to school life and methods in Japan, I am 
chiefly indebted to the kindness and courtesy of Professor Takakusa of the 
Imperial University of Tokio, Professor Okakura of the Tokio Higher Normal 
School, and Miss Miyakawa, a Japanese lady studying educational methods in 
England, and to one or two other Japanese who gave me the most generous 
assistance. I have also quoted freely from two suggestive essays of the late 
Professor L. Hearn, of Tokio University, one in his Glimpses of Unfamiliar 
Japan, the other in Out of the East, which give a good deal of information 
about the school life in Japan. The view of Japanese character is founded on 
Professor Hearn’s works. He is the only English writer, so far as I am aware, 
who has enabled the Western mind to understand, so far as is possible to it, 
the nature of the Japanese mind—a phrase which must not be taken to imply 


that there is any greater uniformity in Japanese mind and character than 
there is in the British mind. 
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review and revise the work done in school that day—reading, 
writing and arithmetic; thus following the German method 
rather than the English, inasmuch as no new work is set for 
home-lessons. Parents, brothers, or sisters will help the chil- 
dren where necessary, for the people of all classes are now 
becoming keenly alive to the vast importance of education. 
The official Report for 1902 notices a marked improvement in 
this respect. 

Such is a typical school-day of a Japanese child, completing, 
at nine years old, the third compulsory school year. 

As to holidays, Sunday is a whole holiday, and Saturday a 
half-holiday. In the elementary schools there is a fortnight at 
mid-winter; a week from April 1 to 7, and the month of August. 
In the middle schools the only difference is that there are two 
months in summer, from mid-July to mid-September. 

For games, the little children play blind-man’s buff, they 
wrestle, they leap, they race in their ten minutes’ intervals—they 
do everything but quarrel. Mr. Hearn, after two years’ experi- 
ence, says he never saw Japanese schoolboys quarrel. In the 
middle schools the boys have football and other English games, 
but chiefly wrestling, fencing, and such manly exercises. It is 
however an unhappy fact that, overburdened as they are with 
school work—the Japanese language alone requires from a 
Japanese child as much study as German from an English 
child—their physical condition is far from satisfactory. The 
number of those having strong constitutions shows a decrease 
of 17 per cent.as they pass from the higher schools to the 
University; while there is a decrease of 30 per cent. in the 
number of those having normal sight for both eyes. The 
Ministry has become intensely alive to the importance of the 
national health, and it will be interesting to see how this 
practical people deals with the problem of physical dete- 
rioration, one of the most important which can confront any 
nation. 

. All schools, except the elementary ones where the children 
are too young, have at least one school journey in the year. 
Sometimes there are two school journeys in the year, especially 
if there be no special school-day for sports, &c., such as boat- 
races, or a theatrical play. There is no exception—technical or 
commercial, public or private, all follow the regular custom of 
at least one school journey. It grew from the military idea, in 
connection with conscription. A portion of the school gym- 
nastics consisted of military drill. The schoolboys, desirous of 
showing that they could be more than toy soldiers, practised 
long marches, The Government encouraged them by provid- 
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ing them with real rifles and bayonets, Then the boys and 
teachers thought it would be splendid to make real excursions, 
sleeping away from the school as best they could, and cooking 
their meals in the open, as if they were real soldiers campaign- 
ing. As to sleeping, they sleep where they can, sometimes in 
a temple and sometimes in hotels, and so on, These journeys 
may extend over a hundred or a hundred and fifty miles, or 
more. But though they are in a sense military expeditions, 
they are in the best sense educational. History and geography, 
natural science, anything which can be so taught, is taught 
direct from nature by lectures and discussions on the spot. 
Beside that, each class will have its own grand field-day as it 
were-—for instance, a language school may hold during the toura 
great language exhibition, in which every pupil has to make a 
speech to the whole school in the language he is learning. 

The discipline in Japanese schcols is no trouble to the 
teacher who knows his subject and how to teach it. The pupil’s 
mental attitude is earnestness ; they are above all anxious to 
learn ; nowhere in Japan is it a point of honour to look on 
lessons as tomfoolery, and the teacher as an enemy to be 
defeated if possible. The Government, knowing this, has 
abolished all corporal punishment. The punishments are ad- 
monition by the teacher, or, in bad cases, by the headmaster, 
perhaps involving detention in the play-intervals. If these be 
ineffectual, the pupil is forbidden to attend school for a time, 
and, if incorrigible, he is expelled—-a penalty which is very 
severe, because it disqualifies him from future admission to any 
public school. Thus, punishment is never inflicted for the 
purpose of giving pain or discomfort, but, as Mr. Hearn says, 
only to give public illustration of a fault. The public opinion 
of the pupils affords the real coercive power. Mr, Hearn 
describes Japanese pupils as sitting almost rigidly still during 
the lesson, so still that he hardly thought it was consistent with 
the necessary activity of mind, until, when he began to ask 
them questions, he was surprised at the energy of the replies 
—they seemed to indicate such a tense state of mind, such con- 
centrated attention. In Japan the relation between teacher and 
pupil is distinguished by a courtesy and gentleness quite un- 
known, and, indeed, impossible with us. No Japanese teacher 
ever loses his temper without being disgraced in his own eyes 
and in those of his pupils, as well as in the judgment of his 
colleagues. Both are in school for a common end, and the 
teacher is almost as much subject to the supervision of the 
pupils as they are to his, For the Japanese boy has a 
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strongly marked individuality, and the teacher can only maintain 
his position if by character and knowledge he proves to his 
pupils that he is able to teach. If not, the pupils stay away 
from school, and then the chief inspector holds an inquiry, or 
perhaps they simply demand one. Mr. Hearn quotes such a 
case, about 1893, where the students sent a written complaint 
of their Professor of Chemistry, which he translates as follows : 
“We like him. He is kind to us: he does the best he can, 
But he does not know enough to teach us as we wish to be 
taught. He cannot answer our questions. He cannot explain 
the experiments he shows us. Our former teacher could do all 
these things. We must have another teacher.” The inspector 
confirmed the boys’ complaint, and another teacher was 
appointed. Doubtless such complaints are less frequent now, 
as the supply of qualified and capable teachers, though still in- 
sufficient, must be far greater than in the early days when the 
nation had to educate itself. 

The real control of the class, as regards conduct and disci- 
pline, appears to reside in the public opinion of the students, 
just as in our large Public Schools.’ Each class is nominally 
ruled by a youthful captain, and this boy has to give orders to the 
class, yet he is the exponent not of his own will, but of that of 
the class. As the scholars increase in age, so does the class- 
room opinion grow in strength. But in Japan it appears to be 
always the rule of the many over the individual, never that of 
the one over the many. Class sentiment is there, rather than 
hero-worship. Yet one would judge that this applies more 
to conduct than to thought. 

Mr. Hearn gives many conversations with his pupils which 
prove that even with a teacher whom they do respect, the 
eagerness of the Japanese scholar to learn does not imply a sub- 
serviently receptive mind. The following is an example of the 
fearless way they assert their own views: 


Teacher, how do European women carry their babies? 

In their arms. 

Very tiring! And how far can a woman walk carrying her baby in her 
arms? 

A strong woman can walk many miles with a child in her arms. 

But she cannot use her hands while she is carrying a baby that way, can 
she? 

Not very well. 

Then it is a very bad way to carry babies. 


As Japan has only just emerged from feudalism, with its rigid 
class distinctions, the relations between rich and poor are far 
more familiar and friendly than in those democratic countries 
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where each class seeks to establish its superiority to the class 
immediately below by a rigid exclusiveness ; and so we find, in 
town and country alike, that the children of all classes, rich and 
poor, go together to the same school. But for the extraordinary 
courtesy of action and speech which characterises all classes in 
Japan,* this arrangement would not be a satisfactory one. But 
where the high degree of civilisation, and, indeed, of culture 
in the lower classes renders it possible, its advantages are evi- 
dently immense. The ruling classes know the needs and 
character of the common people; the children of the lower 
classes are brought into close contact with those of higher 
culture than themselves at the most impressionable period of 
life ; all are equally interested in the efficiency of the people’s 
schools, and a sympathy and community of feeling is estab- 
lished which is of supreme importance in giving unity of purpose 
to the nation. 

Prizes, which in our school life occupy a quite inordinate 
part, are now comparatively rare; one of my correspondents 
writes that about twenty years ago“ there was a time when prizes 
were given to the pupils... . Sometimes ina military school 
a sword or medal is now given from the Emperor as a prize. 
But as a rule the spirit of prizes does not rule Japanese children’s 
minds.” In the girls’ schools there seem to be no prizes at all, 
which is in accordance with the old ideas under which a woman 
in Japan must never assert herself. She is never told what 
place she has won, nor even what her marks are ; it is sufficient 
for her to know that she has come up to the required standard. 
But in boys’ schools the places at examinations are published, 
and in some schools prizes are given, but not as part of the 
recognised code. The idea of getting a prize for doing one’s 
duty — and one’s best is only one’s duty —is foreign to 
Japan: the Eastern motive is founded rather on duty than on 
self-advancement as it often is with the Western ; the precepts 
of the Sermon on the Mount are far more faithfully observed in 
Japan than in those nations of Christendom which profess to 
recognise their Divine authority. But the Japanese have 
adopted one truly valuable form of prize, perhaps borrowing 
the idea from the United States—Loan scholarships, by which 
the school or college expenses of a poor but promising student 
are advanced on the understanding that he will repay them 
afterwards for the benefit of another student. 

The compulsory subjects in the elementary school are 
Japanese, arithmetic, gymnastics, and morals. Japanese occupies 

* Professor Chamberlain states that it is impossible to swear at a person in 
Japanese, as the language affords no words for such a purpose. 
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more than half the school time. I have not space to explain, 
as Professor Chamberlain does in his Things Japanese, the 
terrible intricacies of the Japanese language (or rather languages, 
for the spoken language differs from the written as much as 
modern Italian differs from classical Latin), in which there is no 
punctuation, not even any division into words, still less into 
sentences, and two alphabets which with some thousands of 
ideographs are intermingled promiscuously, and in many 
different forms, on the same page. In addition to this the 
higher student must learn one at least of the three European 
languages—English, French, or German—languages whose 
grammatical construction is utterly alien to that of the agglu- 
tinative tongue of Japan. It is interesting to speculate on how 
far the complex training in language thus rendered necessary 
is useful in making the Japanese mind an effective instrument of 
thought. If we attribute to it any considerable share in their 
mental efficiency, we may be asked to explain why the Greek 
mind was so efficient in the days of Grecian supremacy, seeing 
that the Greeks despised all languages but their own, and 
appear to have learned their grammar not as a science, but by 
ear. 

In teaching arithmetic, as in the teaching of geometry and 
mathematics generally in the higher schools, the methods are 
more practical than in English schools—“the teaching is as 
practical as it can be.” The abacus (in a form slightly different 
from that known here) is in everyday use in Japan. Tt is used 
not only in country shops but in large commercial establish- 
ments, especially in banks, and they claim that it is much 
quicker to use it in dealing with large sums of money than to 
tot mentally as we do. It is quite possible that this is the 
case—we know how slowly the typewriter was introduced— 
possibly if as much profit were to be made on the sale of the 
abacus, it might be ‘advertised as widely and thus adopted 
generally. English people are conservative, and one of my 
correspondents who has tried to explain it to English people, 
reports that they never discuss it “but simply say ‘ How 
funny,’ and never try to find out how convenient it is.” 

Gymnastics is very carefully taught in Japan. Great stress is 
laid on it in the Training Colleges for teachers, where instruction 
in gymnastic methods occupies a longer time in the curriculum 
than any other subject. The exercises do not seem to be as 
much a matter of routine as in English schools. 

The memory of some orientals is so extraordinary that it 
was a matter of interest to compare the Japanese memory with 
ours, and to know if they took any special means to improve it. 
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In reply to a long question framed so as to convey what an 
ordinary English student would remember of a lecture, as to 
matter and as to words, Professors Takakusa and Okakura gave 
practically identical replies—that there was no difference 
between Japanese and English as to memory, that in Japan no 
special means were employed to cultivate memory, and that 
they discouraged what they called “ parrot memory.” “Ideas are 
better than words simply. Good common-sense sayings of 
Confucius, or any other great man, we teach them to remember 
by heart.” 

The splendid results of their moral teaching, as proved by 
the conduct of the Japanese soldiers in the present war, seemed 
to me to render the teaching of morals the most interesting 
of all Japanese education. In the elementary schools it receives 
a couple of hours per week, and in the secondary schools one 
hour per week. Professor Takakusa writes: 


Morals are taught by the teacher of Ethics (middle schools, higher and all 
other schools as well have one ethical teacher at least). He sets forth a maxim, 
illustrates it by deeds of history or actions of private men of wisdom, &c., and 
also discusses these, putting questions, &c. In elementary schools it is taught 
gradually by simple questions, examples, so as to bring children to form judg- 
ments themselves. The boy’s questions, doubts, or opinions, are very much 
respected. Moral teaching is much taught practically while engaged in 
exercise ; military drill, jujtisu-wrestling, sword-fencing, &c., offer splendid 
occasions for teaching, not only etiquette, propriety, &c., but true moral 
principles. In these the pupils learn what we call Bushido (the soul of Japan) 
which embodies a great deal of morals. The principles of education laid down 
by the Mikado give the general guidance in moral teaching in Japan. 


The Mikado’s decree to which Professor Takakusa refers, 
runs as follows : 


Do you, Our subjects, be filial to your parents, kind to your brothers and 
sisters, harmonious in your relations as husbands and wives, and faithful to 
your friends. Let your conduct be careful and in accordance with propriety, 
love others as yourselves.* 


The decree goes on to set forth that every one should attend 
to his studies, practise his calling, cultivate his intellectual and 
moral faculties, obey the laws, and be ready to display his per- 
sonal courage and public spirit when his country requires it, 
and so on. 


* I have seen two translations ; the last idea is not rendered in these Biblical 
words in the other, but the idea itself is not peculiar to Christianity; 500 years 
before Christ, Confucius had taught it, and for centuries Confucianism has 
been a dominant force in Japan. In his Analects it is written that one asked 
of the Master : Is there one good word which may serve as a rule of practice 
for all one’s life? And the Master replied: Is not Reciprocity such a word ? 
What you do not wish done to yourself you must not do to others, 
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But no Imperial decree could create that tremendous moral 
force which has enabled the Japanese soldier to face danger 
not only without fear, but without excitement, to keep an even 
mind in victory as in repulse. What then is the origin of that 
quiet strength of purpose, that sustained and restrained 
heroism which has extorted the admiration even of those 
enemies who a few months ago spoke of them as the little 
yellow monkeys? In other words, how can we explain the 
Japanese character? All we can do is to ask by what changes 
in the ideas which lie at the root of our own conduct should 
we be led to act as they act. For to explain national character 
is to lay bare the root-ideas of national morality. And the 
explanation given by an alien race must remain imperfect, 
because similar ideas will act differently on different races in 
different stages of mental evolution. 

How, then, is their feeling of moral obligation generated ? 
How is the habit of obeying it formed ? According to Mr. Hearn 
the maxims to which Professor Takakusa refers, and the stories 
by which they are illustrated, are not tales of triumphant 
strength and conquest—they are stories of self-effacement. If 
we sought an analogue in our literature, we should not turn to 
stories of heroes who after untold perils rescued a maiden, 
married her, and then lived happy ever after. No Japanese tale 
is ever founded on such a theme—love there is in it, but it is 
the love of parents, of country, or the devotion to feudal 
superiors. Our nearest analogy would be in stories of Christian 
martyrs, but though the readiness to suffer death would appeal 
to the Japanese mind, the fact that the martyr died hoping to 
secure the joys of heaven by his faithfulness would rob the act 
of its virtue in their eyes. And for that reason such love as 
has inspired noble deeds in the Western world, love which has 
in its fulfilment an element of selfish satisfaction, is not an 
object of moral approbation, because selfishness can never be 
moral. In the discussions between teacher and pupil in the 
elementary schools this sentiment is assumed ; it is part of the 
most sacred life of the people, and to argue about its validity 
would appear as uncalled for as an argument on the morality 
of patriotism in our schools. 

How this habit of self-effacement originated and took root isa 
problem the Western mind can hardly solve. It must have been 
a long and painful process, and time would fail now even 
to discuss it. But we can understand how it has been con- 
tinued from one generation to another. The force of public 
opinion counts for something, but long habit counts for more. 
It is taught practically in every-day life, in the home, in the 
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school, and in play. Especially is self-restraint enjoined and 
observed in all struggles—in wrestling each combatant over- 
comes the other alternately—it consists as much in wisely 
yielding as in wisely overcoming ; wisely yielding and wisely over- 
coming, because mere brute force does not appeal to the Japanese 
as it does to us. Brute force is sudden, instinctive, uncontrolled ; 
it is the controlled use of force which he admires, the well- 
trained muscles obeying the calm mind, a force which is far 
more effective because it is not used as brute force. He who 
learns this control over his muscles, learns of necessity to control 
anger, 

Few girls undergo this gymnastic training in self-control. 
But in them even more than in the boys the habit of self- 
restraint is ingrained by the lowly position occupied by women 
as compared with men, and by the etiquette which provides that 
in all circumstances the Japanese adjusts his actions, not 
according to his own feelings, but according to the claims of 
others. What the globe-trotter has called in disgust the eternal 
Japanese smile is merely the outward expression of the fact that 
no matter how heavy your own heart is, you must never make 
others unhappy. And this constant regulation of action by 
fixed rules, which do not depend on one’s own feelings, tends 
to make one disregard those feelings—nay, more, tends to 
repress them. Only with long practice can any one habitually 
think and feel in a way which does not correspond to the ex- 
pression of his face. For instance, one cannot remain really 
angry if one adjusts lips, eyes, and all the face, to the position of 
one’s pleasantest laugh or smile. Perhaps, however, the easiest 
test of the truth of the principle is to try, when following up 
some difficult train of thought, to put on an expression of utter 
vacancy—the most idiotic possible, with the jaw hanging loose, 
the tongue lolling in the mouth, the eyes sleepily half-opened, 
and the head hanging loosely a little forward and on one side. 
If that be done, the train of thought will disappear, replaced 
by a mere vacuity. In a similar way the composed features, 
the outward forms of respect, all react on character, and help 
to weaken or even obliterate anger or irritation. 

Following out these considerations, even the Western mind 
may gain some idea of the force of that system of moral self- 
effacement which lies at the root of the eternal Japanese smile, 
a force which is unequalled in the Western world. Anger is 
prohibited, for it is self-assertion ; courage is hardly reckoned 
as a virtue. He who would choose his own ease rather than 
perform a customary duty, no matter how hazardous, would be 
counted infamous. Hence the Japanese soldier simply does 
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whatever he may be ordered, never considering the consequences 
to himself. This tremendous moral force of self-control and 
self-effacement has then, at its root, public opinion, habit, and 
patriotism—three of the four strongest principles which control 
our actions. Of the fourth, religious enthusiasm, there seems 
to be none ; the Japanese child’s entry into life is always ratified 
by a ceremony at the Shinto shrine; at burial, in youth or 
age, it is the Buddhist priest who officiates, these being the two 
rival religions—if, indeed, the term rivalry can be applied where 
there is no attempt on the part of either to oust the other. For 
although the habitual practice of his religion, with its insistence 
on devotion to his ancestors, counts for much in the formation 
of his character, yet the intense devotion of the Western mind 
to speculative dogma is quite foreign to the matter-of-fact 
Japanese mind. Professor Chamberlain says that if you ask a 
Japanese to what religion he belongs, he will scarce recognise 
what you mean. 

The ultimate criterion in judging of any system of education 
is its effect on character. Does this self-effacement imply the 
destruction of the finer elements of sympathy, or lack of power 
to form an opinion and trust it? Here we must take Mr. 
Hearn’s writings as our guide, since he alone of European 
writers seems to have lived himself into Japanese thought. He 
began as a teacher of English in a higher school in the country, 
and used his opportunities by getting his pupils to disclose their 
characters and ideas in their English compositions and conver- 
sation. He succeeded in this because he did it, not from idle 
curiosity, but from high and noble reverence for their thoughts, 
Feeling this nobility in his nature, they showed to him the 
simple nobility of their own natures, It is often said that he 
paints them in too favourable colours ; it has seemed to me that 
he was himself one of those rare characters with whom all men 
are at their best, one in company with whom our pure and 
reverent thoughts alone present themselves. If that be so, it 
is indeed a high tribute to his Japanese pupils that such a man 
should feel, as he certainly did, that they called out in him 
what was purest, most noble, and most reverent in his nature.” 


* These observations a pply only to the provincial pupils of his earlier days. 
It would seem that later, in Tokio, the University students wore an inscrut- 
able mask, and it is easy to see how keenly he felt the aloofness of his former 
pupils when, at the University, they regarded him merely as a teaching 
machine, and repelled the effort to maintain the old intimate relation. But 
the differen:e in tone between his latest work, Jafan - an Interpretation, and 
the earlier works is so great as to suggest some change in himself. In the earlier 
w)-ks there is admiration and enchantment, as well as philosophy—in the 
last an element of pessimism seems to be present as an under-current in all 
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From the many English compositions of his pupils which he 
transcribes, I can quote but one in full. It was on the 
subject, ‘‘ What do men remember longest?” Mr. Hearn says 
of it that it was so perfect that he had no need to correct a 
single word. 


What do men remember longest? I think men remember longest that 
which they hear or see under painful circumstances. 

When I was only four years old my dear, dear mother died. It was a 
winter’s day. The wind was blowing hard in the trees, and round the roof of 
our house. There were no leaves on the branches of the trees. Quails were 
whistling in the distance, making melancholy sounds. I recall something I 
did. As my mother was lying in bed—a little before she died—I gave her a 
sweet orange. She smiled, and took it and tasted it. It was the last time she 
smiled. . . . From the moment when she ceased to breathe to this hour more 
than sixteen years have elapsed. But to me the time is as a moment. Now 
also it is winter. The winds that blew when my mother died blow just as then ; 
the quails utter the same cries ; all things are the same. But my mother has 
gone away and will never come back again. 


Mr. Hearn gives others in a similar vein, and others wholly 
different, as was that of a youth who seems to have taken 
Herbert Spencer as his pattern—men, he said, remembered 
pleasant things longest, for it was the nature ofa rational being 
to think often on that which was pleasant, and to put that which 
was unpleasant out of his mind. 

Asking a class of children, in 1892, what was their dearest 
wish, about 20 per cent. wrote, “To. be allowed to die for our 
beloved Emperor.” We should expect no good results to 
follow from teaching which encouraged such answers, or which 
made it possible for the student to write such an essay as I 
quoted. A_ healthy English schoolboy might ¢izmk of his 
mother’s death ; but write such a school essay—never. And it 
might be thought that to cultivate such sentiments in the minds 
of children who had never seen the Emperor, could but produce 
a kind of hothouse plant, a forced morality which would have 
no healthy vigour to withstand the rude shocks of circumstance. 
It is easy to understand that solid and lasting ideas of love and 
of the obligation of self-sacrifice may gather round the idea of 
parents, but many will doubt whether the sentiment could be 
other than unstable and artificial which had for its object an 
Emperor on whose living face his subjects must never look. 
But the doubt ignores all the teaching of history ; the devotion 
of mankind has ever been given more readily to abstractions 
than to concrete realities. How many thousands have gladly 
his thoughts. Yet those who would form an intelligible idea of Japanese 


character will read all his books, and will be indeed well repaid, for, to the 
Western, it is entering into a new world. 
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died for glory or for liberty, compared to those who have been 
ready to die for a definite end, the exact meaning of which they 
comprehended ? It is because the Emperor is an abstraction 
to them that he can in their children’s minds be put in the place 
reserved for God in ours, as the great Being, high above them, 
whose love for them is such that all the love and devotion they 
can give will not repay it. Such at least is the teaching in 
many girls’ schools ; and [ have no reason to doubt that it 
is general, In the boys’ schools it seems indeed to be less 
personal, and there is a freedom of discussion which does not 
appear to be allowed to the girls. But the sentiment of loyalty 
and devotion differs not in strength but in character—it is more 
masculine. And however sceptical we might have been when 
Mr. Hearn’s books were published, we need no further evidence 
now that the moral fibre of those whose essays he transcribes 
was of the finest. The pupils of 1892 are the men who, on the 
battlefields of Manchuria, have fulfilled the wish of those 
earlier days. 

If this be a true account of the peculiar excellences of the 
Japanese character and conduct, it is hard to see how they can 
be maintained in contact with Western influences. The 
Western civilisation is individualistic—freedom, to the Anglo- 
Saxon at least, has a very concrete meaning—it is the right to 
dispose of his own life as he likes, without interference from 
any one. Even the ideal of the Gospels, high though it be 
compared with the practice of Christendom, is individualistic, 
and therefore egoistic compared with the altruistic practice of 
Japanese family life. At the root of its theology is the para- 
mount necessity for individual salvation—what shall it profit a 
man though he gain the whole world, if he should lose Zs own 
soul? And the Christian conception of marriage as the highest 
relationship—that of those whom God hath joined together— 
one involving an obligation so paramount that for it a man 
should leave father and mother and cleave to his wife—is 
wholly inconsistent with the altruistic ideal and practice of 
Japanese family life, where the paramount obligation is that 
the offspring shall repay, when the parents are helpless, the 
love and care lavished on themselves in their days of helpless 
infancy. If the Christianisation of Japan involved the adop- 
tion of the actual standard of conduct we now see in Christen- 
dom, we must recognise that in some directions the loss would 
be immense, There seems, however, to be but little chance 
of any considerable increase in Christianity among the Japanese 
unless, indeed, their present conceptions of moral obligation 
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lose their vigour.* But the industrial life of Christendom, with 
the necessary element of competition, which the Japanese must 
inevitably adopt, is equally alien to their conception of spiritual 
life. What will be the result ? The family life, including ancestor 
worship, the strongest of the pillars on which Japanese morality 
rests, will be broken down by the factory life. The Emperor 
is rapidly becoming known to his subjects as a concrete per- 
sonality rather than an abstraction, and, when the change is 
complete, Emperors will no longer be as Gods to the people, 
and devotion to the throne will cease to be a mainspring of 
action. 

What will take the place of these two motives, on which 
Japanese morality now so intimately depends? Changes in 
national character are slower than in national thought, 
but ultimately character must depend on thought and belief. 
We can but speculate on the future, for it is impossible to 
foretell the basis on which the spiritual life of the Japanese will 
ultimately be founded, But the fate of the Eastern world 
seems involved in the result. 

EDWARD P, CULVERWELL. 


* Since Western education has passed out of the hands of missionary 
teachers the increase has been very slow, not much faster than the natural 
increase of population, and, while we may say that 430 out of every 450 
Japanese have found much to assimilate in Western thought, the proportion of 
Christians is only about 1 in 450, and about half are Roman Catholics. So long 
as the teachers of Christianity were also the sources of European education, 
they had great influence—the minds of the foremost men of the Restoration 
in Japan were formed by contact with Christian teachers, usually mis- 
sionaries, who naturally gave their most spontaneous interest to converts. 
But since Christian churches have been organised in Japan and native 
ministers have been appointed, Christianity has been practically ata stand - 
still—a sure sign that its theological conceptions are alien to the spiritual life 
of the people. 


A CENTURY’S PRAISE OF NELSON 


WHEN Nelson died, a hundred years ago, in the very hour of 
victory, it seemed impossible that his fame should be increased 
—for, as Southey said in his well-known and admired perora- 
tion, “If the chariot and the horses of fire had been vouchsafed 
for Nelson’s translation, he could scarcely have departed in a 
brighter blaze of glory.” But all through the century the 
great chorus of praise has swelled steadily—time has but 
increased the splendour and meaning of his name. 

This fame, this dear place in the hearts of his countrymen, 
was the sole reward Nelson craved for all his services and 
sacrifices. Even when young and comparatively unknown he 
had a kind of prophetic insight of the fame that was to come. 
“In my mind’s eye,” he once said, ‘I ever saw a radiant orb 
suspended which beckoned me onward to renown.” And he 
told his wife, with magnificent confidence, on another occasion, 
‘“‘One day or other I will have a long Gazette to myself; I 
feel that such an opportunity will be given me. I cannot, if I 
am in the field of glory, be kept out of sight.” His was a 
temperament eager for praise—his impetuous, sensitive dis- 
position could hardly exist without it, and happily his deeds 
were so splendid and his nature so lovable that his contem- 
poraries gave it him lavishly. ‘There is but one Nelson,” 
said grim old St. Vincent, summing up the verdict of all who 
knew and fought with him, not less than the verdict of posterity. 
After the battle of the Nile Nelson’s name began to glow with 
something of legendary splendour, though he was yet a living 
man; and the eulogy pronounced in the House of Lords by 
his friend, Lord Minto, when the news of that marvellous 
battle reached England, is not so well known as it might be. 
It has a certain precision and stiffness of phrase, but never- 
theless is warm and eloquent : 


Of the action itself I would only say, that as it has done more to exalt the 
reputation of our country, and added more to the ancient and already accumu- 
lated stock of British naval glory, so it has contributed more essentially to the 
solid interests and security of this Empire, as well as to the salvation of the 
rest of the world, than perhaps any other single event recorded in history...» 
It is the peculiar privilege of my iriend, that, from the beginning of his life 
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there have been few of his actions which could be surpassed, unless it were by 
some other action of his own. There is one other point of excellence to which 
I must say a single word, because I am, perhaps, the man in the world who 
has had the best opportunity of being acquainted with it. The world knows 
that Lord Nelson can fight the battles of his country ; but a constant and con- 
fidential correspondence with this great man, for a considerable portion of 
time, has taught me that he is not less capable of providing for its political 
interests and honour on occasions of great delicacy and embarrassment. In 
that new capacity I have witnessed a degree of ability, judgment, temper, 
conciliation, not always allied to the sort of spirit which without an instant’s 
hesitation can attack on one day the whole Spanish line with his single ship, 
and, on another, a superior French fleet, moored and fortified within the 
islands and shoals of an unknown bay ; what can I add to these two short 
facts? They are themselves a volume of praise, and must leave behind them 
all the common and vulgar forms of panegyric. 


A country saved from the pressing threat of invasion, as 
England was by Trafalgar, had every reason to exult in that 
victory. But so deeply had Nelson won his way into the 
hearts and imaginations of his contemporaries that his death 
overshadowed even that triumph. Collingwood’s noble despatch 
expressed the national feeling : 

I have not only to lament, in common with the British Navy and the British 
nation, in the fall of the Commander-in-Chief, the loss of a hero whose name 
will be immortal, and his memory ever dear to his country ; but my heart is 
rent with the most poignant grief for the death of a friend, to whom, by many 
years’ intimacy and a perfect knowledge of the virtues of his mind, which 
inspired ideas superior to the common race of men, I was bound by the 
strongest ties of affection ; a grief to which even the glorious occasion in which 
he fell does not bring the consolation which perhaps it ought. 

England was stirred to the heart. As the late F. W. H. 
Myers said in one of his books: “ When in victory, on his 
ship Victory, Nelson passed away, the thrill which shook man- 
kind was of a nature such as perhaps was never felt at any 
other death—so unanimous was the feeling of friends and foes 
that earth had lost her crowning example of impassioned self- 
devotedness and of heroic honour.” The emotion roused by 
Nelson’s death found expression in a flood of poems—the 
majority more marked by good intentions than true poetic 
fire. Far the finest of these Trafalgar poems is the one so well 
known on the title-page of Southey’s Lzfe of Nelson : 

. . . Bursting through the gloom, 
With radiant glory from thy trophied tomb, 
The sacred splendour of thy deathless name 
Shall grace and guard thy country’s martial fame. 
Far-seen shall blaze the unextinguish’d ray, 
A mighty beacon, lighting Glory’s way ; 
With living lustre this proud land adorn, 
And shine and save through ages yet unborn. 


This is taken from a poem called Ulm and Trafalgar which 
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was written by the Honourable George Canning, M.P., and it 
is not only the lines Southey chose that are full of fine feeling. 
The conclusion is worthy of remembrance : 


Cease then the funeral strain !—Lament no more, 
Whon, ripe for fate, ’twere impious to deplore ! 
He died the death of glory !—Cease to mourn, 
And cries of grief to songs of triumph turn ! 
—Ah,no! Awhile, ere reason’s voice o’erpowers 
The fond regret that weeps a loss like ours : 
Though thine own gallant spirit, wise as brave, 
Begg’d of kind Heav’n the illustrious end It gave ; 
Though rival chiefs, while fondly they recall 

Thy storied combats and thy glorious fall, 

Count with just pride thy laurels as they bloom, 
But envy less thy triumphs than thy tomb ;— 
Yet, yet awhile the natural tear may flow, 

Nor cold reflection chide the chastening woe ; 
Awhile uncheck’d the tide of sorrow swell : 

Thou bravest, gentlest Spirit ! fare thee well ! 


Another member of Parliament wrote and published in 
Ireland, before the close of 1805, some Songs of Trafalgar 
which have a distinctly stilted and laborious air, No doubt 
the author’s feeling was sincere enough, but this critical age is 
more likely to be stirred to laughter than moved to tears when 
the staid Mr. Croker exclaims : 

Had Nelson lived to hear our praise, 

I, too, had hymn’d the victor’s song ; 
I, too, had lit the joyous blaze, 

And wildly join’d the exulting throng. 

The Honourable Martin Bladen Hawke, the descendant of 
“the great Lord Hawke,” as Burke called him who fought so 
magnificently at Quiberon Bay, wrote a poem on Nelson’s 
death and funeral, called Trafalgar ; or, Nelson’s Last Triumph. 
He gives what is probably an eye-witness’s account of the 
“dull pomp” of the funeral procession : 

While eager throngs survey the sad parade, 
They mourn the hero, and revere his shade: 
Nor needs the trophied fane, or sculpturd bust, 
To mark the sacred relics of his dust: 

Deep in each British heart his worth’s engrav’d, 
Mourn’d by the gen’rous realm his valour sav’d. 

No picture of that valour is more perfect and complete than 
Wordsworth’s Happy Warrior, which was written within a 
month or two of the death of Nelson. In noble words is 
shown that lofty love of honour which guided the hero : 

Who, whether praise of him must walk the earth 
For ever, and to noble deeds give birth, 

Or he must fall, to sleep without his fame, 

And leave a dead unprofitable name— 
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Finds comfort in himself and in his cause ; 
And while the mortal] mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven’s applause. 


Nelson’s dying words in the dark cockpit of the Victory, 
“Thank God, I have done my duty,” must have been in 
Wordsworth’s heart as he wrote those lines. His friend Sir 
Walter Scott, though a professed champion of arms and war, 
paid no such beautiful and tender tribute to the memory 
of the dead admiral. But in Marmion Sir Walter says, with 
a certain impetuous fineness, that to Nelson 


Short, bright, resistless course was given ; 
Where’er his country’s foe was found, 

Was heard the fated thunder’s sound, 

Till burst the bolt on yonder shore, 

Rolled, blazed, destroyed—and was no more. 


It was to be expected that Nelson’s last signal to the fleet 
would be constantly used by the ballad-makers of the time in 
the refrains of their songs. With slight variations it is brought 
in at the end of each verse of Arnold’s Death of Nelson : 


Too well the gallant hero fought 
For England, home, and beauty ; 
He cried, as midst the fire he ran, 
‘England expects that every man 
This day will do his duty.” 


Charles Dibdin also seized it for a poem of his on the same 
subject, varying the refrain to 


Commemorate this first of men! 
Hang laurels on the cypress-bough ! 
Each Briton did his duty then— 
Let Britons do their duty now ! 


Fifty years after the battle a song was current, the last verse 
of which is: 
We beat them—how, you know, boys 
Yet many an eye was dim ; 
And when we talked of triumph, 
We only thought of him. 
And still, though fifty years, boys, 
Have gone, who, without pride, 
Names his name—tells his fame— 
Who at Trafalgar died ! 


It is the way of the Navy to honour the memory of Nelson 
more by deeds than by words, so that naval officers have not 
contributed much to the written praise of Nelson. But how 
living an influence he was to many of them is shown by the 
words of the late Admiral Sir Astley Cooper Key, when in 
command of the Bud/idog in 1847: 
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Beating up the east coast of Sardinia and Corsica, somewhat in the vicinity 
of dear Lord Nelson’s exertions. What an admirable Commander-in-Chief he 
was! I admire him the more now I can appreciate his exertions. And 
on reading the lives of Lord St. Vincent, Collingwood, and Exmouth, I feel his 
superiority as a commander and hero to any man the Navy has or ever will 
possess ; for, besides his qualifications, the same fortuitous circumstances can 
never again combine to establish one man’s fame. I love him. I know him 
thoroughly—his vices and foibles. Dear dear fellow ! 


Many years later another admiral, Philip H. Colomb, wrote 
a most sympathetic little study of Nelson, in which he said : 


It is comparatively easy for a sailor to place his mind in some sort of cor- 
respondence with that of Nelson through the earlier part of his naval career. 
The greatness of his spirit has so little disclosed itself that we do not feel our 
own unworthiness even to unloose his shoe-latchet. We have in his growing 
character the notes which enable us to apprehend the weaker, the more pitiful, 
and the more endearing sides of it, when they afterwards open upon us in 
close alliance with such deeds as are only recorded two or three times in 
history. But the blaze of light which springs up every time that Nelson is 
brought into contact with the enemies of his country dazzles us so that we must 
perforce half close our eyes as we look upon him. . . . Nelson in action with 
an opposing fleet stands more nearly as a specially inspired being than any 
great man of modern times. 


Tennyson’s tribute to the admiral is fine, but not entirely 
satisfactory, as it only comes by the way in his Ode on the 
Death of the Duke of Wellington”’ : 


Mighty Seaman, this is he 

Was great by land as thou by sea. 

Thine island loves thee well, thou famous man, 
The greatest sailor since our world began. 
Now, to the roll of muffled drums, 

To thee the greatest soldier comes. 


Mighty Seaman, tender and true, 

And pure as he from taint of craven guile, 

O saviour of the silver-coasted isle, 

O shaker of the Baltic and the Nile, 

If aught of things that here befall 

Touch a spirit among things divine, 

If love of country move thee there at all, 

Be glad, because his bones are laid by thine! 
With the exception of that “Ode,” the middle years of the 
nineteenth century saw nothing greatly said about Nelson, It 
is not till we come to the last decade or so of that century that 
anything in prose or poetry—excepting a certain splendid 
thing of George Meredith’s—appears worthy of the “shaker of 
the Baltic and the Nile.” With the publication of Captain 
Mahan’s Life of Nelson a new era dawned—the years had 
tested and sealed his fame, and the admiral at last stood forth 
in his true and unsurpassable greatness, the chief glory of 
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England at sea. There is a new note of passion in the praise 
of Nelson—the generation that knew and served with the hero 
has totally passed away, but the torch was handed on, and, as 
the centenary of Trafalgar drew nearer, flamed into a most 
dazzling radiance. The supremacy of Nelson’s genius has 
never been more evident than to-day, when the keenest minds 
have set themselves to the study of his methods and tactics. 
Captain Mahan says, “‘Thenceforward the name of Nelson is 
enrolled amongst those few presented to us by history, the 
simple mention of which suggests not merely a personality or 
a career, but a great force or a great era concrete in a single 
man, who is its standard-bearer before the nations.” 

That exemplifies the stupendous aspect of Nelson’s achieve- 
ment, but the passionate personal feeling which the admiral 
evokes in many minds is beautifully expressed by Mr. Henry 
Newbolt : “There are some to whom Trafalgar is one of the 
ever-present scenes of the past, one of the world’s most poignant 
dramas, and Nelson a name of magic sound, a star of the first 
magnitude, that rose upon the earliest twilight of youth, and 
will burn until the dawn that puts all stars and candles out.” 
Mr. Newbolt’s Admirals All is too well known to need 
quotation, but he has written other poems on Trafalgar and 
the admiral that are both spirited and tender. The lines 
“For a Trafalgar Cenotaph” are typical of his feeling : 

They rest beyond the speech of human pride 
Who served with Nelson and with Nelson died. 

To Dante Gabriel Rossetti, a poet whose life was so far 
removed from the tremendous realities of war, we owe that 
unforgettable sonnet called The Last Three from Trafalgar : 

In grappled ships around the Victory, 
Three boys did England’s duty with stout cheer, 
While one dread truth was kept from every ear, 
More dire than deafening fire that churned the sea ; 
For in the flag-ship’s weltering cockpit, he 
Who was the Battle’s Heart without a peer, 
He who had seen all fearful sights save Fear, 
Was passing from all life save Victory. 
Against those noble lines may be set the weird and haunting 
Boatman’s Song from Mr Hardy’s Dynasts : 
In the wild October night-time, when the wind raved round the land, 
And the Back-Sea met the Front-Sea, and our doors were blocked with sand, 
And we heard the drub of Deadman’s Bay, where the bones of thousands are, 
We knew not what the day had done for us at Trafalgar. 
(Ad) Had done, 
Had done 
For us at Trafalgar ! 
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The victors and the vanquished then the storm it tossed and tore, 
As hard they strove, those worn-out men, upon that surly shore ; 
Dead Nelson and his half-dead crew, his foes from near and far, 
Were rolled together on the deep that night at Trafalgar. 
(All) The deep, 
The deep, 
That night at Trafalgar ! 


To dead Nelson England erected the tall column in Trafalgar 
Square, from the height of which the carven admiral looks 
ever southward to the sea; and there, some happy autumn 
afternoon, when “ the spirit of October, mild and boon,” made 
London lovely, came that apostle of courage, William Ernest 
Henley, and saw how 


Trafalgar Square 

(The fountains volleying golden glaze 
Gleams like an angel-market. High aloft 
Over his couchant lions in a haze, 
Shimmering and bland and soft, 

A dust of chrysoprase, 

Our sailor takes the golden gaze 

Of the saluting sun, and flames superb 

As once he flamed it on his ocean-round. 


Even a hundred years cannot steal the magic from the 
‘Nelson Touch,” which, as Mr. David Hannay finely says, 
“was the touch of fire with which he lit up the souls of other 
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men,” What the admiral’s “band of brothers” knew from 
actual experience other Englishmen born in a later day have 
apprehended through imagination and passionate sympathy— 
but it is only given to a few to express that feeling as Mr. 
George Meredith does in his magnificent lines : 


Uprose the soul of him a star 

On that brave day of ocean days ; 

It rolled the smoke from Trafalgar 
To darken Austerlitz ablaze. 

Are we the men of old, its light 

Will point us under every sky 

The path he took ; and, must we fight, 
Our Nelson be our battle cry ! 

He leads : we hear our Seaman’s call 
In the roll of battles won ; 

For he is Britain’s Admiral 

Till setting of her sun, 


Such words cannot be read without a lift of the heart and a 
stirring of that dumb and inarticulate feeling for the sea and 
the Navy which is more or less ingrained in those of true 
British birth, This sea-passion reaches superb expression in 
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the poems of Mr, Swinburne, and to Nelson—apart from the 
great mass of his work so magically touched by “the sea- 
wind’s wing ””—he dedicates two special poems. One is the 
Centenary of the Battle of the Nile, which is impregnated 
by Nelson’s own soaring spirit, and the other, 7rafalgar Day, 
from which these two verses are taken : 


There is none like him, and there shall be none. 
When England bears again as great a son, 
He can but follow fame where Nelson led. 
There is not and there cannot be but one. 


No year has yet put out the day when he 
Who lived and died to keep our kingship free 
Wherever seas by warring winds are worn, 
Died, and was one with England and the sea. 


And so from the crude and imperfect verses written at the 
time of Nelson’s death we come to that noble singing rounding 
out the century of praise. Many of the things quoted in the 
earlier part of this paper are deficient in skill, lacking in 
that quality of “ natural magic” which makes poetry memor- 
able and part of the heritage of the world, but they are none 
of them lacking in feeling, Indeed, many of the funeral odes, 
which there has not been room to quote, are utterly obscured 
by emotion—they swim in tears and are shaken by tempestuous 
sighs! It was inevitable that nearly all that was written about 
Nelson at the time of his death should suffer from closeness 
of vision—the people who had feared the threat of the 
Boulogne flotilla, who had known Nelson as a living man, 
were too dazzled by his glory, too dazed by grief at his loss, 
to see him in his completeness as we do. We have gained the 
long perspective of a hundred years, for us the figure of 
Nelson is disentangled and supreme. There is a large body 
of prose praise of Nelson which is merely touched upon here, 
as it would be impossible to have dealt with it adequately 
within the limits of a single article ; poetry, rather than prose, 
has been chosen, for it has the manner of saying in a little 
space what prose takes long to utter, Yet, when all is said, 
when the poets, great and small, have done their utmost, it is 
to Shakespeare we must turn for the crowning word: the 
centenary year of Trafalgar will bring forth no praise so fit and 
final as the prophetic lines in Richard III. : 


Death makes no conquest of this conqueror ; 
For now he lives in fame, though not in life. 


E. HALLAM MOORHOUSE, 


THE HUNGARIAN CRISIS 


IT is only natural that Englishmen, accustomed as they are to 
judge political affairs from the standpoint of common sense, 
should be puzzled by the action of a Parliamentary majority who 
steadily refuse to accept office, and, rather than submit to the 
royal command to form a Cabinet, are even prepared to risk 
the suspension of the Constitution, while they exhaust all avail- 
able legal resources in preventing the collection of taxes and 
the recruitment of the Army. But while in English eyes our 
Hungarian proceedings may seem absurd, I make bold to affirm that 
in our place Englishmen would act as we are acting. The British 
have successfully fought their battle against royal autocracy, and 
their happy country, having been the birthplace, has become 
the home of a real political freedom, and is perfectly secure 
against any attempt to subject the will of the nation to the ssc 
volo sic jubeo. Such, however, is not the case with us, who have 
daily experience of the sic jubeo of a venerable monarch, who, 
after forty years of wisdom and moderation, as a patient 
Constitutional Sovereign, appears to be yielding in his old age to 
suggestions which recall painful reminiscences of his famous 
answer to Archbishop Scitovsrky, who asked that the Constitution 
of the country should be respected. Francis Joseph grasped his 
sword, and said, “ This is my Constitution.” 

There is one subject in which no Habsburg will tolerate any 
interference, viz., the Army, and all their constitutional sympa- 
thies are subordinated to this dominant sentiment. Their realm 
is in truth a very Tower of Babel. One of the two States com- 
prising the Dual Monarchy, viz., Hungary, is a solid unit, 
as so far all the intrigues of the Vienna Camarilla have been 
unable to establish in Hungarian affairs the fatal principle 
of divide et impera. It is only of late years, under the influence 
of the restless literary proletariat, composed of Roumanians and 
Sloveens, which has sprung up at the congested Hungarian Uni- 
versities, that we hear of the “oppression ” of these nationalities, 
though, as a matter of fact, they enjoy precisely the same 
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political and civil rights as the Magyars, while the State 
endows their several religions and their separate schools. The 
other member of the Monarchy, however, Austria, is a myth. It 
is not even a geographical expression, and to describe the Dual 
Monarchy as the Austrian Empire—as is frequently done 
abroad—is precisely as though the United Kingdom were 
grotesquely labelled “the Kingdom of Ireland.” Now the real 
Austrian Empire, Austria Proper, i.e. the country of which 
Vienna is the capital, can only be kept together by a strong 
military hand; and our Sovereign, living as he does in an 
Austrian atmosphere, erreneously believes that Hungary is only 
held to Austria by the military tie. That is why the Army has 
ever been his noli me tangere. 

The Austrian generals composing the royal entourage shudder 
at the very notion of the Hungarian language being introduced 
into the Hungarian Army, which, be it remembered, constitutes 
no less than forty-three per cent. of the military forces of the 
Dual Monarchy. They fear that in that case their occupation 
would be gone, as they feel themselves wholly incapable of 
learning Magyar. This is the argumentum ad hominem which 
sways them as individuals, though publicly they protest that the 
unity of the joint Army is at stake, as if the unity of any army 
could depend upon forty-three per cent. of the troops being 
addressed in a language which they do not understand. Simpler 
mortals may be disposed to regard a man who insists on speaking 
to others in unintelligible terms as wanting in ordinary sanity ; 
but, unfortunately, this madness passes for wisdom in the Austrian 
Army. 

Nowthe fundamental fact governing our problem and the existing 
crisis is that Hungary and Austria are two separate and indepen- 
dent States, each voting its own recruits and paying in the pro- 
portion established by common agreement the costs of the whole 
Army, which is jointly composed of the Hungarian andthe Austrian 
forces. The Emperor is the born head of the Austrian Army, 
and in Hungary the King is by royal right (granted by the nation 
and voted as a special law) the head of the national Army. The 
practical effect is the same in the two countries, but the legal right 
varies. The Imperial right in Austria is absolute ; the regal right 
in Hungary is constitutional. In Austria the Emperor can exer- 
cise his absolute right in an absolute manner, whereas in Hungary 
the King is only entitled to exercise his regal right in a constitu- 
tional manner. There is admittedly no law prescribing that the 
armies of England, France, or Italy shall be commanded in the 
English, French er Italian languages respectively, nor is there 
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any similar lawin Hungary. A natural right is rarely enjoined 
by law. I know of no law giving a man the right to breathe, 
and I know of no law giving a country the right that its Army, 
kept up with its own purse, its flesh and its blood, shall be com- 
manded in its own language. The theory put forward against 
the present Hungarian Opposition by Austrian Imperialists is 
that as the law gave the King of Hungary the right to command 
the Hungarian army, he is free to do so in German if he chooses. 
But if he can do so in German, why not in Chinese ? In fact it 
wuld be less dangerous for us that Chinese should be the official 
military language, because China is a distant Power ; whereas the 
great German Empire, whose military language is thus enforced 
upon the Hungarian army, is near at hand, and a Germanised 
army must therefore be regarded as a perpetual peril. We Hun- 
garians hold that we live under a constitutional Monarchy; and 
as the Kingdom of Hungary has a recognised official language 
established by law, so the King of Hungary is bound to use this 
language in all the business of the Hungarian State. This is the 
legal point in issue. As regards the moral question, I need only 
say that a nation without national pride is unworthy to be the bul- 
wark or the basis of a royal throne. A country which would 
tolerate that its native army should be transformed into a foreign 
army of occupation could not be regarded asa nation in anything 
but name. 

The question was left dormant for thirty-eight years, and it has 
now been brought to the front through the overweening conceit 
of the Austrian generals, and a strong Hungarian national senti- 
ment has consequently been aroused, against which no reasoning 
will prevail. It has practically embraced the entire community, 
and any politician who attempted to stem the tide would be 
swept away. 

The overwhelming majority of the Hungarian nation is deter- 
mined that the official language of the State shall be extended to 
the Hungarian Army. This is the most important item in the 
platform on which the present Parliamentary majority was elected. 
Political morality forbids that a party should accept office with 
an undertaking to abandon its programme ; and so long as the 
majority of the House is prevented from giving effect to its 
own convictions, which are equally the convictions of those who 
elected them, it must necessarily refuse to accept Ministerial re- 
sponsibility. Any other action would be contrary to the principles 
of Parliamentary government, as no Parliamentary Ministry can 
consent to make itself responsible for the autocratic decisions of 
the Sovereign which they and their political supporters disapprove, 
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The day the leaders of the Coalition decided to accept power on 
any other platform than their own, they would find themselves 
outvoted in Parliament, and we should merely have landed the 
country in another political fiasco. Whether Englishmen approve 
our opinions or not, there should at any rate be no illusion upon 
this point, viz., that so long as the present temper lasts, it is 
impossible for the Coalition to obey the royal command to form 
a Government, and it is unreasonable to blame them for their 
refusal to do so. 

A certain group of politicians consented to accept office under 
Baron Fejervary, an elderly, valiant and respected general, who 
agreed to play the invidious part of Imperial caretaker. Those 
who embarked with him on this “ anti-patriotic” enterprise were, 
with two exceptions, comparatively humble members of the Civil 
Service, who would never under ordinary circumstances have 
cherished Ministerial ambitions. They may have derived some 
personal gratification in the unwonted heights in which they were 
momentarily placed by a royal whim, and their one idea was to 
retain their positions. The Fejervary Cabinet had no follow- 
ing in the Lower House, where it was defeated by a unanimous 
vote of no confidence, while it was confronted by a great hostile 
majority in the House of Magnates. It was in the singular position 
of having no supporters and no programme. It lived from day 
to day fully conscious of the fact that its retention of office was 
a living offence to the Hungarian people, and a flagrant violation 
of one of the fundamental laws of the country (Law III., 1848). 
In theory our political system is Parliamentary and responsible ; 
but how can a Government without Parliamentary supporters be 
regarded as either Parliamentary or responsible ? 

The Fejervary Ministry might conceivably have attempted to 
gain the support of public opinion, and then to consult the 
country in the hope of securing a Ministerial majority, but it 
made no such effort. Its only policy, prior to its inevitable de- 
mise, was an impudent attempt to make an unholy alliance with 
the Socialists on the basis of Universal Suffrage—a proposal against 
which several members of this unconstitutional Cabinet had con- 
stantly spoken and acted in the past, but to which (for the purposes, 
it must be supposed, of “saving their bacon”) they had sud- 
denly become converted. The object of this discreditable 
manoeuvre was to involve the Party of Independence—which 
numbers no less than 181 members of the Lower House, and is 
the predominant section of the Opposition—in difficulties with 
other sections of the Coalition, because the Party of Independence 
is in favour of Universal Suffrage with proper educational restric- 
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tions, while the other sections are opposed to it. Mr. Kristoffy, 
the Minister of the Interior in the Fejervary combination, was 
the appointed go-between with the Socialists—a somewhat 
dangerous réle for a Minister of the Crown, as the Socialists are 
not only anti-dynastic and Republican, but are uncompromisingly 
hostile to everything which savours of “ militarism,” and, 
therefore, can hardly be enlisted as reliable supporters of the 
existing régime. But, as the French say, “les extrémes se 
touchent,” and we have seen our two political extremes meeting 
ona popular platform. The Government of the King sought 
to overcome a perfectly loyal majority whose fidelity to the 
Sovereign and the royal family cannot be impugned, with the 
assistance of elements which have no sense of loyalty to the 
Crown, which they would undoubtedly abolish should they ever 
obtain the upper hand. This is not only an exceedingly unscru- 
pulous, but also a very perilous, artifice on the part of our “ extra- 
Parliamentary” Ministry, and shows the length they are prepared 
to go in order to preserve their places. However, it is by no means 
sure that this “ dirty trick”—to use a classic English Parliamen- 
tarism—will achieve its object, as it is not improbable that the 
Socialists may perceive that rights secured under an unconstitu- 
tional régime are precarious and devoid of moral basis, as they 
would be lacking the sanction of public‘opinion. The incident 
should, however, serve to bring home to English onlookers the 
fact that we are living under altogether extraordinary conditions 
in Hungary, to which the recognised English formulz are scarcely 
applicable. Where one might expect to find prudence, respect 
for law and observance of the Constitution, we find an extravagant 
desire to get the better of the Parliamentary majority at any 
cost, even at the cost of disturbing the political foundations of 
the country. 
The responsibility of a Government holding power in defiance 
. of law and constitution is greater in Hungary than it would be 
in England, because with you Parliamentarism is a permanent 
feature of the national life. It is so strong and so stable that no 
one would dare challenge it, and should a British Government 
attempt to govern against the will of Parliament, it would neces- 
sarily violate the common law, and thus every citizen would 
acquire the right of disregarding it. With us Parliamentarism is 
founded upon written law, and it is because this written law has 
been violated by the Fejervary Government that its opponents 
have endeavoured to impeach it. 
English observers may have noticed that the Counties (which 
in Hungary enjoy considerable autonomy, and are in many 
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branches of the public service the executors of the orders 
of the Central Government) have refused to obey the Fejer- 
vary Government both as regards the collection of taxes and the 
supply of recruits. Indeed, as many as two-thirds of the Counties 
have acted in this spirit. Almost from time immemorial the Hun- 
garian Counties have been the bulwark of public right and per- 
sonal freedom, and they proved to be among the strongest 
safeguards of the law during three and a half centuries which 
elapse since the Habsburgs were freely elected Kings of Hun- 
gary, and 1867 when Francis Joseph agreed with the Hungarian 
nation to the existing constitutional settlement. Throughout the 
former period the Hungarian Executive was nominated by the 
King, and was not responsible to the Diet. The latter body was 
oligarchical, and the Palatine of Hungary acted as intermediary 
between the King and the Kingdom. Parliamentary government 
superseded this old-world system in 1848, when equality before 
the law was established, serfdom was abolished, and various 
public rights secured. After this introduction of Parliamentary 
government (which was confirmed in 1867) it was desired 
to harmonise the autonomy of the Counties with the principles 
of Ministerial responsibility. With this object the so-called 
Liberal Party, which was uninterruptedly in office for some 
thirty years after 1848, constantly sought to curtail the 
privileges of the Counties. The Party of Independence, 
on the other hand, strove to maintain this national system 
of local self-government, history having demonstrated that 
the country was indebted to it for its continuous resistance 
to the attempts of German (afterwards Austrian) Imperialism 
to absorb Hungary as a State, and the Magyars as a nation. As 
a result the Counties retained sufficient power to enable them to 
some extent to discharge their duty in resisting the illegal action 
of the Executive. 

In England the individual citizen would certainly resist any 
unlawful act of an anti-Parliamentary Government, and those 
who obeyed it would be liable to find themselves before a jury. 
Every public functionary who attempted to enforce any illegal 
demand would be brought to book by some sturdy English- 
man, who would thus vindicate his own rights, constitutional 
government being sustained in England by the force of common 
law and by the English spirit of the Englishman. But our 
constitutional development has taken another course. The 
illegal acts of the Executive used to be very frequent, the 
autocratic violator of the law having a formidable foreign 
power at his back, and, although the Hungarian is naturally 
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staunch and firm and brave like the Englishman, an individual 
citizen could hardly be expected to stand up single-handed 
against the posse comitatus of the Holy Roman Empire. It was, 
therefore, necessary to meet this formidable menace to our laws 
and liberties by something stronger than individual will. Such 
a power was found in the Counties, where collective resistance 
could be organised and maintained in such fashion as to compel 
an encroaching Executive to divide and dissipate its forces in 
a hundred places, its efforts being frequently worn out by 
the passive resistance of the local authorities. Thanks to 
the Counties, the Emperor Joseph II. was compelled before 
he died to cancel all his illegal ordinances, having been 
thoroughly worn out and beaten down by the persistent oppo- 
sition of these, the self-constituted champions of public right and 
constitutional freedom. When the Constitution of 1848 was 
established, and responsible parliamentary national government 
was introduced with the royal sanction, it was imagined that the 
noble rile of the Counties had become a thing of the past; 
nevertheless, Louis Kossuth, the leader of the Hungarian nation, 
sought to save as much as he could of this indigenous institu- 
tion. His efforts were successful, and were not without effect 
even upon the final restrictions on the autonomy of the Hun- 
garian Counties effected in 1886. This measure left to the local 
bodies the right to resist the collection of taxes and the recruit- 
ing of soldiers in case the taxes and recruits had not been 
voted by Parliament. The Counties are consequently exer- 
cising a legal right and discharging a constitutional duty at the 
present time in refusing to give taxes and recruits which have not 
been duly authorised by Parliament. 

Englishmen will have gathered from the preceding pages that 
the Parliamentary majority representing the public opinion of 
the Hungarian nation is the champion of written law, equity, and 
common sense in the present contest. While precluded by the 
conditions imposed by the Sovereign from accepting office we 
have strictly avoided any illegal action. The Executive, on the 
other hand, has acted illegally, and it must be said that the King 
has been ill-advised in allowing unlawful acts to be perpetrated 
in his name. 

Great Britain is not unnaturally animated by a desire for the 
maintenance of a strong State in central Europe, so as to preserve 
the balance of power, and it would seem to be almost an axiom 
abroad that Austria fulfils this function, and accordingly every- 
thing that weakens Austria is regarded as contrary to the interests 
of European peace, and to the wishes of pacific England. Once 
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upon a time an English Sovereign assembled his men of science, 
and propounded this conundrum: Why does a dead fish float? 
The bewildered scientists discussed the question at much length, 
and the bolder ones explained the phenomenon in various ways. 
Others, however, demonstrated that thesereasonswere unscientific. 
At the end of a tedious discussion one of the ‘experts, who had 

hitherto remained silent, timidly observed to the King : “ May it 

please your Majesty, I doubt the fact.” “So do I, my friend,” 

replied the King, who was much amused by the credulity 

which had taken the royal hypothesis for granted. May it 

please public opinion in England, I doubt the fact that Austria 

is strong, and I doubt whether she is an element of peace. 

Austria is not a nation, but a conglomeration of nations and 

nationalities, which dislike, and in some cases even detest, each 

other. The House of Habsburg-Loraine presides over this Tower 
of Babel in the person of a venerable monarch rendered wise by 
experience and benevolent by misfortune. The structure is com- 
posed of heterogeneous and ill-compacted elements. A German 
storm shakes some blocks, a Slav storm shakes others; a Hun- 
garian storm rocks the whole edifice. The “Empire” does all 
it possibly can to preserve its own existence, and every 
development of national strength in one or other of the conflicting 
communities is repressed in the interests of the whole. It is a 
law of nature that big masses attract small masses, and this law 
holds good as regards nations. In our time we have seen Italy 
and Germany created by national molecular attraction. The 
Austrian Germans are attracted by the huge and powerful German 
Vaterland, while the Austrian Slavs are drawn towards the 
ponderous Empire recently defeated in the Far East, and 
which, thanks to the blows dealt by the Japanese, would 
appear to have some prospect of starting on a new lease of 
national life and liberty, which will increase its attractions to 
its neighbours. Austria is indeed a very delectable morsel, a 
standing temptation to Germany and Russia, who respectively 
covet their kindred temporarily gathered under the Austrian flag. 
How can such a country be regarded as a pillar of peace ? 

Asa matter of fact the two great wars of central Europe were 
provoked by Austrian weakness, which tempted both Italy and 
Prussia to settle accounts with her, while a third war, viz., that 
between Germany and France, would never have taken place had 
Austria been sufficiently strong to venture on interference. There 
is only one State in central Europecapable of playing the réle which 
Englishmen have hitherto elected to allot to Austria. That State 
is Hungary, which played the great part of peace-keeper in the 
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past, and was only ultimately overpowered by the combined 
weight of the Osmanli invasion on the one side (which for a 
century and a half the Hungarians had kept at bay in the interests 
of Europe), and of the Holy Roman Empire on the other side. 
Thus was the European equilibrium destroyed for a couple of 
centuries. Hungary has once again become a powerful nation, 
and with its twenty millions of people is in every respect fit to 
play the part in reality which is played in fiction by the Austrian 
Empire. Foreigners who favour the maintenance of a strong 
State in Central Europe for the preservation of the Balance of 
Power, should welcome every increase in the strength of 
Hungary, which as a constitutional country and a land of liberty 
is nearer to England than any other nation on the Continent. 


FRANCIS KOSSUTH. 


GREATER BRITAIN 


STATE AND FEDERAL POLITICS 


(By OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRALIA) 


AUSTRALIAN politics the more they change the more they are the 
same everywhere within our borders. The sameness is not 
superficial, nor made up of resemblances fortuitous or fleeting. 
The stream of tendency is general, all but universal, and it sets 
steadily one way. The Commonwealth is a real whole, or is be- 
coming one when viewed from the political aspect, its legislatures 
and administrations acting under a single supreme law of 
development. Of course, one or other appears exceptional now 
and then, when it is whirled away by casual eddies or baffling 
cross-currents for a moment, instead of following the main flow. 
Uniformity of a broad kind is soon restored. Within the last 
month South Australia has had a new Ministry, and Western 
Australia attempted to find one until overcome as if by sheer 
exhaustion of personal possibilities. The Commonwealth Min- 
istry of Mr. Deakin has passed through its baptism of fire and 
commenced business in earnest in the face of what threatens to 
become a guerrilla warfare with exasperating interruptions of 
business by the Opposition, such as were familiar in the House 
of Commons this year. Happily the three great eastern States 
are settling down to their sessions in a fairly businesslike way, 
and without much prospect of transformations. The promise of 
another fat season, together with the financial ease produced by 
accumulating funds, are having their effect in soothing 
wounded susceptibilities. Hence, for the moment, throughout 
the whole group our Ministries—both old and new—appear 
fairly safe against accidents. We have therefore good hope of 
a brief breathing-space, except that there comes from far off 
New Zealand the noise of captains and the shouting as the 
invincible Mr. Seddon meets his adversaries in Parliament in 
the preparatory encounters leading up to a General Election, 
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which, according to present appearances, will prove the most 
serious he has ever had to face. 

Three Governments out of our seven have their spurs to win 
and four are fairly in the saddle, but the trend of legislation in 
all is and will be similar in principle. Even the legislatures in 
which the Labour Party sits in opposition are extending their 
already multifarious forms of State action. In New South 
Wales a Government Land Bank is projected, by joining its 
existing institutions which receive the people’s savings in order 
that it may make advances to settlers upon easier terms than 
existing private agencies. In Victoria, the State has purchased 
a large clay deposit in order to obtain its bricks cheaper than 
the local manufacturers, who have combined to fix prices, will 
supply them. In the former colony the annual subventions 
from the Treasury for roads and bridges are intended to be 
reduced by an extension of local government, while in the latter 
similar bodies entrusted with the control of country water 
schemes are being displaced by the Government. As in New 
South Wales, the new municipalities are to be endowed with 
very large powers of undertaking works at the expense of their 
ratepayers, the final effect may also be a restriction of the 
field of private activity. Thus, the two wealthiest and most 
populous States Governments that owe nothing to the Labour 
Party are following in its wake, though with slower and more 
circumspect paces. Well may the observer conclude that the 
Australian tendency to experiment with State ownership is 
universal. 

Those experiments embrace the imposition of commercial 
restrictions as well as commercial enterprises undertaken by the 
community on its own account. For instance, there has been 
an unearthing of some egregious scandals in connection with 
very large payments made by Victoria to foster the production 
and export of butter. The transactions took place before 
federation and continued for some years, during which the over- 
sea trade in this commodity marched on marvellously. The 
figures were frequently cited as an instance of the excellent 
results obtainable by judicious grants from the public treasury 
to promote the expansion of a great rural industry. Afterwards 
the knowledge gradually crept out that of {£100,000 paid in 
bonuses almost all had gone, not as intended into the pockets 
of the farmers who sold the butter nor of the public who bought 
it, but of the agents who arranged for its shipment and appro- 
priated the cash to themselves as an unearned addition to their 
liberal commissions. To see the evil was to determine to 
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remedy it, and now the local assembly has before it a measure 
levelled at all ‘secret commissions,” which was introduced by 
a Ministerial speech declaring that the whole of modern 
commercial life is honeycombed with corrupt payments of this 
nature. The cure provided is so drastic that it is alleged to be 
worse than the disease. Though this can hardly be, the 
promptitude with which a new penal statute is being placed 
upon the statute-book is another illustration of the facility with 
which the powers of Parliament are invoked in this country. A 
supplementary measure to meet the case of commissions upon 
business done partly in one State and partly in another has 
promptly followed in the Federal Parliament. Mr. Isaacs, the 
Radical Attorney-General, has also fathered a new scheme for 
a union trade-mark or label, that is greatly perturbing our 
Chambers of Commerce. In these proposals the Labour Party 
has had little part. It has not been in office of late, except in 
Western Australia and in the Queensland coalition, but its 
influence there and in the other States is always thrown into the 
balance in favour of State intervention. 

Where the Labour Party are in office the same tendency, 
though more avowed, is not much more marked in fact, 
probably because at present they of themselves have not any- 
where a majority. In South Australia they take the lead in the 
new coalition, Mr. Price being Premier in the Assembly and his 
fellow Labour member, Mr. Kirkpatrick, speaking for them in 
the Council, where he cannot be said to lead, simply because he 
has no follower. The other two portfolios go to Mr. Peake and 
Mr. O’Loughlin as representing the nine Radicals, with whose 
aid the Price-Peake coalition number twenty-four members 
against seventeen who sit in opposition in the popular Chamber. 
This combination was by no means imperative. There was no 
real reason why the nine should not have supported the seven- 
teen, and by means of a Butler-Peake coalition have left the 
Labour fifteen to play the part of critics of a moderate policy. A 
conspicuous want of tact and judgment drove the nine into Mr. 
Price’s arms, but at the same time obliged him to push forward 
only that portion of his programme which was already theirs. 
As a result the new Government's policy fur the session is in all 
essentials that which would have been submitted by Mr. Butler 
if Mr. Peake had been his coadjutor. The two differences are 
that, while the late Premier might have induced our Legislative 
Council to assist him in compromises of some kind, Mr. Price 
can have no such hope. The second Chamber as a whole is 
absolutely antagonistic to him, his proposals, and his party. The 
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outcome will probably be a battle between the two Houses, from 
which our State will have little to gain. It will turn upon an 
amendment of the Constitution, affecting the franchise of the 
Upper House, a body already so hostile to the Ministry that the 
Address in reply to the Governor’s speech was only carried as 
an act of courtesy to his Excellency in one minute and without 
a word of comment, on the motion of two professed opponents. 
The other difference is that Mr. Butler was trusted at the 
Treasury, where he has shown himself the most vigilant, 
cautious, and painstaking guardian of the public purse. Mr. 
Peake’s financial quality has to be proved, while Mr. Price’s 
party declarations against borrowing have to be harmonised 
with his present promises to build a couple of railways and 
undertake drainage works that cannot be carried out from 
revenue. So far no increase of taxation is foreshadowed, except 
upon landed estates of more than {£5000 value, a proposal not 
at all likely to receive the concurrence of the Council. Here, 
as elsewhere, it would seem that the Labour Party takes the 
political reins only upon condition of placing the control of the 
-brake in other hands. 

Australian parties, for reasons several times previously de- 
scribed, have no such fixity of policy or distinctiveness of 
organisation as obtain in Great Britain. Changes of Ministry in 
South Australia or in the sister States mean much less, and in many 
recent instances imply little more, than the transference of ad- 
ministration from one set of mento another. Even when the 
Labour Party has come into power in Commonwealth or State, 
the ordinary limitations have prevailed to such an extent that 
they have at once curbed and tamed the exuberant energies of 
its leaders, Of course, they have never been strong enough to 
take a free hand. Their successes, while in a minority, are due 
in some degree to their unity, but to a greater degree to the dis- 
unity among their rivals. Our more orthodox parties are always 
hampered by internal dissensions and by a preference for nega- 
tive platforms which, whatever their merits, do not appeal to our 
people. Above all things, Australian electors look for effort, 
activity, resourcefulness, and promises of better things. No 
matter how frequently they are disappointed, they insist upon 
fresh experiments. It is politicians like Mr. Seddon who “do 
things,” or attempt to do them, who win their applause—nursing 
infants, housing of workmen, life insurance, fire insurance, or 
coal mining, all come within his scope. Do anything rather than 
do nothing is in general a fairsummary of his policy. That, too, 
is the popular creed over here. Evento undo something is in 
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the eyes of the masses preferable to a passive acceptance of things 
as they are. To form and then reform, to make fresh essays and 
dally with tempting adventures, to be up-to-date, searching for 
novelties, and seeking to realise the speculations of less self-con- 
fident nations, appear,to be the highest ambitions of our majorities, 
Perhaps this is due to the fact that we have a virgin field, and 
that we can afford to run risks. The difference between Mr. 
Butler and the South Australian Radicals was relatively very 
small, yet the most stubborn adversaries of the Labour Party 
would not allow him to bridge it, as he might have done with- 
out sacrificing a single principle. There are not a few of these 
unwisely obstinate friends of his whose avowed desire is to see 
the ultras they detest saddled with the responsibilities of power 
in the hope of an after reaction against caucus control. But 
this never has come in previous Parliaments, perhaps because 
the Labour Party has not been actually in power. And in all 
probability it never will come, because if they were in power 
they would need to become as moderate as Mr. Watson was 
in the Commonwealth and Mr. Daglish is in Western Australia. 
The hypothetical gain alleged to be sought by these desperate 
tactics with us has covered personal spites and jealousies more 
often than any nobler aim—Mr. Butler is out of office to-day 
because of them; Mr. Price is in office to-day because of the 
unreasonableness of his bitterest opponents. The fallacy of 
their theory of reaction is shown by the fact that the Kingston 
administration, which accomplished more for Labour than its 
own party ever could have done or has done elsewhere, con- 
tained no Labour representative, though the Cabinet then con- 
sisted of six members instead of four. We have just had 
another lesson of the same character. Seats were lost at the 
late election owing to the absence of co-operation among 
Ministerialists, and then after that the control of the executive 
was thrown away because of even worse dissensions among 
them. The victories of Labour in South Australia, as in Aus- 
tralia generally, have been due to the fatal divisions among its 
adversaries, and particularly to those brought about by men 
who are at the very opposite pole of political opinion to that 
of the Labour League. They are often responsible for the 
adoption of extreme measures which they first gloomily fore- 
bode, next fiercely denounce, and finally bring about by their 
Own unreasoning pose as irreconcilables. 

A stili better illustration of the provisienal experimentalism of 
our politics has just been furnished by a next-door neighbour. 


But although Western Australia is more closely allied to South 
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Australia than any other State, Perth is little understood in 
Adelaide. Perhaps this is because of the entire contrast in the 
circumstances, and the difference between the stages of growth. 
Mr. Daglish, the leader of the Labour Party in the West, has 
been for some time head of a Ministry consisting solely of 
members of his own Party, but depending for its existence from 
day to day upon four “independents” who assisted to bring it 
into power and keep it there. The price of their support, how- 
ever, was the laying aside of all the most distinctive and extreme 
articles of the Labour platform, and the acceptance of some 
others to which the caucus has always been averse. The pur- 
chase of the Midland Railway and its land grants, the proposal! 
to allow a private railway to be constructed in the North-West, 
and a recourse to borrowing for promising schemes of public 
works, were being forced upon them. The Labour Leagues and 
some Unions protested against such surrenders, angry resolutions 
were passed, and revolts in the party only partially stifled with 
great difficulty. Theadministration itself gradually settled down, 
becoming less and less distinguishable from those that had pre- 
ceded it. Seeing that Mr. Daglish was put into office to reverse 
the policy of the past, and to introduce an entirely new order of 
things by immediate legislative enactments, this sober course was 
profoundly unsatisfactory to the ardent believers in the prophe- 
cies that a new heaven and a new earth were to appear when the 
Labour Party took the direction of affairs into its own hands. 
Depending as he did upon the Independents, it was not possible 
for the Premier to attempt much, and even with their aid he was 
allowed to do little to achieve the mildest expectations of his 
backers. 

Besides this ferment education by experience began to affect 
the more capable—the Premier, Mr. Daglish, modelling himself 
upon his Federal leaders. Mr. Watson exhibited a moderation 
of tone and reasonableness of demeanour that gained him as much 
confidence with the public as it cost him enthusiasm among the 
zealots of the Leagues. His ablest colleague, Mr. Johnson, tread- 
ing the same path with more rapid steps, has frankly told them 
that the intransigéant tactics by which the Labour Party climbed 
into power were shaped with an eye to Opposition purposes only. 
They were wholly inapplicable to Ministerial work and its res- 
ponsibilities, and it was essential that they should be radically 
reshaped unless the party were to remain content with perpetual 
opposition, leaving to others the administration of the laws that 
Labour pressure obliged them to pass. One practical application 
of the new knowledge gained was the summary ejection from the 
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Cabinet of two Ministers who had failed to exhibit sufficient 
capacity for their posts. They had been effective agitators out- 
side and orators inside the House, but when weighed in the 
balances of executive power had proved conspicuously wanting. 
Naturally this disciplinary authority drove the rejected ones into 
furious rebellion. The previous revolt in the party outside the 
Legislature became a revolt among the members themselves, 
headed by an ex-Minister. Amidst this excitement Mr. Daglish 
faced} the House with a programme in which Labour ideals in 
very small proportions were mingled with a batch of practical 
measures such as any Administration would have undertaken. 
The Independents professed to be dissatisfied, and small as their 
numbers were the fact that without them the Government would 
be left in a minority enforced attention to their demands. The 
Opposition, having united under Mr. Rason, an able and cautious 
leader, bided its time with excellent judgment, content not to 
pluck the political fruit until it was ripe. The loss of Mr. James’ 
energy and eagerness for combat was more than made up by the 
Fabian tactics of, his successor, whose opportunist methods 
exactly suited the situation. His party were growing together— 
needing but a few votes to make a majority. Ministers had to 
confess their fairness. Mr. Moran, with his three Independent 
comrades, ostentatiously held the balance of power, but after all 
they were only four. It was under such critical conditions that 
the current Session began. 

It would be unreasonable from every point of view to expect 
that a little assembly of fifty members, many of them with the 
education of working men, and all of them untrained in public 
business, should exhibit upon their tiny scale and in novel 
conditions the same orderly Parliamentary procedure that has 
gradually been built up at Westminster. But it may help to 
remove some of the prepossessions with which the story of the 
legislatures are glanced over at home if the series of incidents 
that followed the opening of the Western Australian Session by 
Sir F. Bedford are casually noted. The first shot was fired by 
Mr. Moran when he privately informed Mr. Daglish of his dis- 
satisfaction with the Ministerial policy as announced, and with 
the prospects of carrying on business as the Cabinet was con- 
stituted. A conference then took place between the Labour 
Party, headed by its Cabinet, and the four Independents, when a 
series of propositions were debated of an extraordinary nature. 
The first was that Mr. Moran should be accepted as Premier 
without portfolio and without salary. The second that he should 
take an honorary position as first-lieutenant, leading in the absence 
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of the Premier. Both these suggestions were rejected because 
they struck at the solidarity of the caucus and its exclusive- 
ness, and, consequently, the conference separated without result. 
The second shot was then fired, and again by Mr. Moran, who 
tabled an amendment to the address in reply, setting out the 
deficiencies in the Governor’s speech. This meant the downfall 
of the Cabinet, on the assumption that the Opposition would 
seize the chance of putting Mr. Daglish out by adding their votes 
to those of the Independents. Then followed the unexpected and 
unparalleled. Rather than yield to Mr. Moran, whose dictator- 
ship was becoming too manifest, the Ministry and the Opposition 
met in secret conclave to consider the possibilities of a junction 
of forces. Nothing just like this has occurred, even in Australian 
legislatures, though there have been many curious blendings of 
old opponents and coalitions of rival parties. When, last year, 
Mr. Deakin negotiated with Mr. Watson, and then with 
Mr. Reid, for the formation of an alliance in the Common- 
wealth, he seems to have acted on his own initiative, for 
his party, as a whole, refused to endorse either union. If 
an agreement had been arrived at between Mr. Daglish and 
Mr. Rason it would have been the most astonishing of all possible 
combinations, because it would have witnessed the merging of 
the hitherto uncompromising Labour Party with their most un- 
compromising foes. Of course it failed, but the fact that such a 
meeting was ever held, and more than all that it should have 
closed without bitterness on either side, is more amazing still. 
Of course the dissentients in the caucus raged, as well they might, 
at the bare conception of a partnership that would have destroyed 
its identity by dissolving their separateness and forfeiting their 
programme for atime. The contingency thus brought home to 
Mr. Moran led him to seek to withdraw his amendment, and, 
when that was refused, actually drove him to vote against it. 
The Premier, who had made a manly reply to the attacks from 
the disappointed members of his party, then met his caucus with 
the offer of his resignation. This being refused, a peace was 
somehow patched up between him and his recalcitrant associates 
that is not likely to possess much permanence. But the little 
drama of the past few weeks will not soon be forgotten, both 
because of its unintentionally humorous caricature of what we 
call responsible government, and its curious illustration of the 
extraordinary manner in which, under stress, programmes and 
parties may be mingled with one another. In practical measures 
a similar solution is always at hand, the differences between 
opponents being customarily in degree and not in kind. The 
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real contrasts, if one may so express it, are to be found in ideals 
usually remote rather than in the manner of giving effect to them 
at a given moment. Another conclusion to be drawn from this 
and other signs of the times is that the weight of responsibility 
now being imposed upon the Labour Party by and as the fruit of 
its successes inclines either to cause a breach between its chief- 
tains and the ruck of their following, or else to transmute the party 
into a less specialised and more temperate body approaching in 
type if not in organisation to the ordinary parties with which, in 
this respect, it has hitherto been in contrast as well as in conflict. 

The upshot of a calm scrutiny of Commonwealth politics is that 
its dominant forces are those whose genesis and development 
have been described in previous letters. The natural conditions 
and circumstances under which colonisation has been conducted 
in Australia coerced us into extensions of the activities of gov- 
ernment. These, though by no means a series of brilliant suc- 
cesses, worked well in the early days of settlement, and work 
well enough now, though the ever increasing complexity of the 
social, industrial, and political factors in play in this country are 
exposing the policy to fresh risks and unsuspected dangers. 
Whether we .can adapt our institutions to these new strains 
remains to be seen. There can be no doubt that sufficient tests 
will be found before they are abandoned. Our people are still 
far from being convinced that the expedients which have given 
us, speaking generally, excellent municipal government, an effi- 
cient railway service, and most of the conveniences and comforts 
of modern European life in a young country distant from the 
centres of civilisation, have yet exhausted their power. Faith in 
legislation and administration has had many shocks, but has 
survived them all, State management has not been discredited 
because soime failures have been recorded. It is still relied upon 
bythe people as a panacea for most of the ills to which we are heirs. 
Those who come most into line with this national stream of 
tendency are those who obtain most support and exercise most 
influence. The Labour Party itself, despite its discipline, its 
enthusiasm, and its breadth of appeal, could not stem this 
current, and has gained in power only as it has gone with it. 
The early attempts at Socialism of the German pattern have 
been utterly abandoned. State Socialism, at first distrusted and 
condemned, then endured, has now been fervently embraced. 
The Labour organisations live and grow to-day not because of 
their character or appeal to the wage-earners, but because they 
come clasest to the popular belief in State action by their 
wholesale offers to make further experiments with it. 
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The fall uf the Butler Ministry was not owing to its antagonism 
to the movement towards State-intervention: nor is the retention 
of Mr. Daglish owing to his sympathy with it. The fact that one 
has resigned while the other remains is almost wholly attributable 
to political antipathies and attachments and the narrowness of 
the choice of potent personalities in our small legislatures. 
But, on the other hand, the sudden exit of Mr. Reid, the 
late Premier of the Commonwealth, was undoubtedly a direct 
result of his attempt to rest supine in federal policy. His eign 
could only have been prolonged while he was consenting to 
follow the House of Representatives instead of leading it. He 
would have followed it dutifully if he had realised his position, 
though then he must have calculated upon implicit obedience on 
the part of his immediate following among the Free Importers, 
whose creed compels them to anathematise every mode of State 
exertion without regard to its appropriateness or efficiency. 
But the tide had risen so high during the recess that when the 
late Prime Minister met Parliament he found his retreat cut off. 
His desperate expedient of plunging into the breakers only 
hastened his end. The new Ministry, on the other hand, was so 
far in touch with public sentiment that it at; once tabled a series 
of purposeful measures. It invoked the law to establish the 
manufacture of iron by means of bounties, to strike at false or 
misleading statements placed on goods imported or exported, 
to give the protection of the courts to labels attached to articles 
made by union labour, and to render the giving or taking of 
secret commissions in any form a punishable offence. By 
administrative action Sir William Lyne has already granted an 
additional protection to Australian harvesters on the ground that 
American and Canadian machines have been undervalued for 
Customs purposes. He has also raised the “flash point” at 
which kerosene is admissible from 73 to 80 per cent. Both of 
these alterations are aimed at the products of what are generally 
believed to be Combinations or Trusts whose operations on our 
market are on that account suspected by the public. If a 
Ministry only six weeks in office exhibits this almost feverish 
energy, although something of the kind occurs at the commence- 
ment of every session, the fact is sufficiently indicative of the 
contrast between Mr. Reid and Mr. Deakin. One reproach is 
that the particular projects submitted are dictated to the new 
Ministry by Mr. Watson, its sponsor. So far as the Union Label 
is concerned, although the Bill passed the Senate during the late 
administration, and has been modified by the present Govern- 
ment, it represents a concession to unions capable of using labels 
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for which they are keenly ambitious. The wishes of Labour have 
evidently been studied here. The remaining Bills have their 
support, though they do not find place in their programme, and 
are fairly attributable to the general tendency towards State 
intervention. Nevertheless, quite apart from interpretations on 
the most conspicuous political stage of the Commonwealth, a 
Ministry which does not contain a Labour member and does 
include several politicians who have been in direct opposition 
to its caucus control, has signalised its advent by a series of 
important proposals enlarging the sphere of Government super- 
vision and for the encouragement of local production. The 
Trade Marks and the Commerce Bills were inherited ; but the 
bonus for Iron Manufacture, the prohibition of Secret Com- 
missions and the Customs changes are entirely their own. The 
session is young, and other measures of a similar kind may be 
anticipated. Taking a comprehensive view of the whole situa- 
tion it may be alleged with confidence that whether Mr. Deakin 
or Mr. Reid, Mr. Butler or Mr. Price, Mr. Daglish or Mr. Rason 
holds the helm, very much the same course would be steered. 
Those who call themselves progressive carry more canvas and 
attempt a quicker passage ; but the men opposed to them, if they 
move more slowly, sail on the same tack. Mr. Carruthers and 
Mr. Bent are censured for their increase of the functions of their 
department in the largest States on the same grounds as Mr. 
Morgan and Mr. Daglish are, and Mr. Price will be. They keep 
on increasing nevertheless. Some of our people travel as herds 
of cattle do under the stockwhip, while the more timid drift 
along in leisurely fashion like a flock of sheep; but all are 
destined for the same market, and all arrive. 
C.R. 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


Except in the Province of Quebec, where the Conservatives 
are said to be attempting to re-organise their forces, there is now 
no stir of political life from end to end of the Dominion. For 
Canada, with her footing on the Pacific, the work of the peace- 
makers at Portsmouth has been the chief event of the past 
month, and President Rooseveli—who is much more popular 
in the Dominion than the “ stay-put” statesmen who have pre- 
ceded him at the White House—has been praised by all sorts 
and conditions of Canadians for his efforts to secure the cessa- 
tion of a struggle which, in their opinion, had become a mean- 
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ingless waste of bloodand treasure. For the rest, the political 
situation at home is regarded as much less interesting than the 
question whether or not there is to be a General Election in the 
Mother Country before the close of the year. If Mr. Balfour 
were in the habit of collecting and collating expressions of 
Colonial opinion, he would learn that Canada is a unit in 
believing that he is playing the game of his opponents by post- 
poning an appeal to the constituencies. At the same time it is 
not generally believed that the cause of Tariff Reform will suffer 
seriously by the hesitation long drawn out of the Prime Minister. 
The Montreal Star, which, as I have before pointed out in these 
notes, can always be trusted to strike a just balance between the 
claims of Canadian Nationalism and of the Empire—claims that 
are net now thought of as antagonistic, except by minor politi- 
cians of the Bourassa type*—and so to say just what the 
typical Canadian is thinking, sums up the present position of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign as follows : 


There is no longer a solid Free Trade England. Who will deny that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s propaganda has been the breath of life to the larger idea of an 
Empire knit together by something more substantial than the warp of sentiment? 
His utterances have made the insular classes of Great Britain look over the 
map dotted with red as never before. Thus much has been done. But, while 
there is no longer a solid Free Trade England, it is agreed that pe sons of 
that tendency are in the majority. That system is bolstered up by every 
art of speech that can be advanced, by special pleaders of tried value, by 
theorists steeped in dogmas of Adam Smith, John Bright, and Richard 
Cobden. The humanitarian aspect of the Free Trade of Smith and Cobden 
has always strongly appealed to some of the most brilliant minds in Ktera- 
ture ; it has had, and must continue to have, a brave and forceful band of 
advocates and defenders. When’Mr. Chamberlain abandoned his Free Trade 
beliefs he was not afraid of the new issue which he espoused. He launched 
forth what was considered a fiscal heresy with conviction, and he gave his 
reasons in a manner that put the Free Traders on the defensive at once, and 
that is their attitude to-day. 


That Cobdenism is now reduced to taking the defensive, that 
the conventional economists are now contained in a species of 
intellectual Port Arthur, seems obvious not only to Canadians 
but also to every inhabitant of Australia, New Zealand, and the 
West Indies, and every English-thinking person in South Africa, 
And it is clear to all the younger nations that Preference is 
something more than a mere question of national business. Like 
the dematerialised heaven of the eschatologists, who know the 
heart of man, it is seen to be “astate of the mind.” Evenif Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals are never carried out (as every Cana- 


* An interesting transcription of Mr. Bourassa’s opinions is to be found in 
Jules Huret’s De San Franciséo au Canada. 
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dian hopes and believes they will be carried out), yet the great 
Imperial idea which inspires them will survive as an irresistible 
unifying factor. Even the Toronto Globe, which is edited in 
these latter days by a guerrilla parson of ultra-Perksian pro- 
Clivities, has stray glimpses of this truth. 


>) 


— 


In my July notes I pointed out that Canada “ hopes eventually 
to bring the West Indies, British Honduras, and British Guiana 
within the boundaries of her political economy, and also to 
extend her commercial rapprochement with Mexico to the greater 
and more stable polities of South America.” This forecast of 
Canadian policy was challenged in certain quarters, and it was 
asserted that no Canadian politician had ever seriously proposed 
the union of the Dominion and the West Indies. In point of 
fact, my suggestion was based on letters and conversations in 
which Canadian business men—the men who make the profes- 
sional politicians and are the real leaders of public opinion— 
had touched on the matter of Canada’s southern outlook. How- 
ever, last month the idea of a political union—the logical 
corollary of the existing Canadian Preference in favour of the 
West Indies—was definitely expressed in a resolution of the 
Maritime Board of Trade, on which all the commercial “ intel- 
ligence departments” of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward Island are represented. The delegates unani- 
mously decided to ask the Dominion Government to take 
immediate action with the view of bringing the island-colonies 
into Confederation. In the past—before the United States 
became a commercial Great Power—there existed a singularly 
intimate connection between what are known as the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada and the West Indies. Even to-day we 
find small negro settlements in Nova Scotia to remind us of the 
time when Halifax was the chief supply-port of the West Indian 
planters, and the coastwise trade of the Caribbean was in the 
hands of Nova Scotians, who could build a ship and sail her 
anywhere. History is evolved in an ascending series of con- 
centric cycles, and it was only to be expected that a renewal of 
this unforgotten intimacy—and of the shipbuilding industry 
which made for the prosperity of “ New Scotland” in the old 
days—should come to pass in the fulness of time. There can 
be no doubt that public opinion in some of the island-colonies 
is in favour of a nearer connection with Canada-by-the-Sea. 
Trinidad, with its entrepét trade with the Spanish Main—a trade 
which would be greatly increased if the island were in close touch 
with the manufacturers of Eastern Canada—and Barbados, 
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which could in time supply Canadian mills with all the cotton 
they require, would certainly raise no objection to any prac- 
ticable scheme of union. Jamaica, with its important fruit- 
trade with the United States and very profitable reputation as 
a sanatorium for the jaded American business man, would be 
slower to move in this matter. As yet a practicable scheme 
for union which would involve (1) a preliminary federation of 
the West Indies ; (2) the carrying through of a preferential treaty 
with Canada, which could only be done with the help of the 
British Government; and (3) the foimulation of terms of 
entering Confederation somewhat on the lines of those pro- 
posed to Newfoundland in the near past, is in being. But the 
problem, though complex, is not insoluble on the working 
hypothesis of Preference. 
3 


The inauguration of the two new Western Provinces tock 
place at the beginning of September, the ceremonies at Ed- 
monton and Regina being attended by the Governor-General 
and the Premier. Nothing could have been more felicitous than 
Lord Grey’s brief speeches in which, according to his invariable. 
custom, he laid stress on the necessity of cultivating a high 
national character. The concluding woids of his Edmonton 
address— 

That you Albertans may quickly assimilate to yourselves all the diverse 
elements which are so quickly flocking thither, that you may grow up a pros- 
perous, God-fearing, and righteous nation, is the prayer that I, your Governor- 
General, the representative of your King, reverently make from the bottom of 
my heart 
—are a proof that he, like Mr. Fielding, is not altogether easy 
in his mind as to the results of filling up that which should be 
a reservation for the British race, and for those foreign elements 
such as the Scandinavians, which are capable of being wrought 
into the fabric of a homogeneous and high-principled people, 
with a mixture of low-grade settlers from Central Europe. The 
present policy of the Dominion Government in obtaining cheap 
immigrants through the medium of Amsterdam shipping-agents 
is a kind of political jerry-building which is disliked by the 
majority of Westerners, and would never have been permitted 
if the Dominion Crown Lands had been administered by the 
Provincial authorities of the West. 

E. B. O. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


THE RAILWAY PROBLEM. 


Last month we mentioned the two problems of supreme diffi- 
culty confronting Lord Selborne, viz., the native question and 
the railway problem. 

The native question has been to some extent discussed at 
home; but railway matters, being voted dull, have been severely 
left alone by the Press and the public, although the whole 
future of the sub-continent turns in no small measure upon 
a right understanding of the intricacies of this most thorny 
subject. 

The first factor confronting us in the railway problem in 
South Africa is what is known as the modus vivendt, viz., the 
agreement concluded in 1901 between the High Commissioner 
and the Governor-General of Portuguese East Africa, by which 
the preference in railway rates, which has always existed in 
favour of Delagoa Bay over other South African ports, was 
stereotyped. In return for the renewal of this privilege, the 
Portuguese pledged themselves to facilitate the recruiting of 
natives in their territory. As some three-fourths of all natives 
who work underground in the Transvaal come from Portuguese 
East Africa, this was no bad bargain. There has always been 
preference, that is to say, rates have been lower from Delagoa 
Bay to Johannesburg and Pretoria than from Durban and East 
London, and again lower from Durban and East London 
than from Port Elizabeth. The difference is based roughly on 
distance, Cape Town, being much the furthest of all the ports 
from the great central markets, cannot compete at all for heavy 
goods traffic, although it is the best for passengers and light 
perishable goods. It does not, therefore, come into competition 
with the other ports, and need not be considered as connected 
with the general problem. 

The modus vivendi stereotyped this pre-existing advantage 
of Delagoa Bay, not by absolutely fixing the rates, but by 
fixing the proportion between them. That is to say, if the 
other ports were free to reduce their rates, the Delagoa Bay 
rate should be ccrrespondingly reduced so as to maintain 
always the same relative rates. The Railway Conference, at 
which Lord Milner presided last spring, recommended that this 
preference to Delagoa should be diminished, a proposal rejected 
by Portugal. She desires to keep the full advantage which 
she at present enjoys. The High Commissioner’s position is, 
therefore, one of extreme difficulty. If he denounces the modus 
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vivendit he imperils the supply of native labour. If he re- 
fuses to denounce it, and Portugal refuses to abate anything 
of her rights under this existing agreement, there will arise a 
very natural outcry in both the Coast Colonies. That is the 
crux of the modus vivendi. It is evidently one which goes 
further than the immediate difficulty, for even if Portugal were 
to agree to the Conference proposals, let no one imagine that 
the railway question would be settled for more than a few years. 
The supplying of the Transvaal still remains, and the High 
Commissioner would be in a very tight place over the conflict- 
ing claims of Delagoa Bay and the British ports. 

Political considerations would naturally lead him to favour the 
British ports by establishing equality of rates. Economic con- 
siderations, on the other hand, make for a full use of the 
shortest route from the coast to the Transvaal, in order to get 
goods to that country at the lowest possible rates and so reduce 
the cost of living. It must be noted, however, that this is not 
purely a question between political and economical considera- 
tions. The cheapening of the cost of living is in itself a poli- 
tical object of the highest importance, as on it depends the 
rapidity in the increase of the immigrant British population. 
The lower the cost of living, the greater the number of pay- 
able industries and the larger the British population. 

There are thus political considerations on both sides. For 
the moment this, the great and permanent crux, is in the back- 
ground, because Delagoa Bay, though much the shortest, is 
not necessarily the cheapest, route. Owing to the severe 
gradients, the unhealthiness of the country necessitating larger 
wages, and other mincr causes, it is actually as cheap, in 
many Cases, to carry goods from the British ports. Indeed, the 
Port Elizabeth route, the longest of the four, is probably to- 
day, for most kinds of goods, as cheap to work as any of them. 
But this will not always be so. Every one in the Transvaal 
knows that sooner or later a direct line from Johannesburg to 
Delagoa Bay will be built through Swaziland, which will have 
no worse gradients than the other lines, and then the im- 
mensely shorter distance must tell enormously. When that 
line is built, the High Commissioner will have to decide, in 
concert with the people of the Transvaal, how far he will, by 
keeping up rates on the Delagoa Bay line, help the Coast Colonies 
at the expense of the consumer. 

We have only posed the problem this month ; it is, as we 
have endeavoured to show, a vitally important one. We shall 
hope later on to discuss the possible solution. 
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CHINESE LABOUR. 


The silly season has brought about a recrudescence of the 
Chinese Labour question. The Radical Press have been work- 
ing it hard, and the 7imes has received a certain number of 
jJetters on the subject ; the most strongly-worded being from 
that notorious party hack the Bishop of Hereford. These 
letters have been amply answered by people who have them- 
selves seen the Chinese compounds, and who are personally 
acquainted with the conditions under which the Chinamen 
work. There are three kinds of arguments put forward by 
opponents of the labour ordinance. The first consists of an 
accusation against mine-managers and white workmen of ili- 
treating the Chinese labourers; the second asserts the wicked- 
ness of not allowing them to compete on equal terms with the 
other inhabitants, white and coloured, of the Transvaal; the 
third dwells on the iniquity of having allowed Chinamen to 
contract to do work which should be reserved for the 
men ot all races in South Africa. The second and third 
arguments may be set off one against the other. If there had 
been enough labour in South Africa to work the mines at 
a profit, we should never have heard of Chinese labour. If 
there had been no ordinance to restrict the activity of the 
frugal Chinaman the poorer members of the white races would 
have been driven out of the country. With regard to the first 
accusation, a great parade has been made of certain allegations 
about the unauthorised flogging of Chinese by white managers, 
and their maltreatment by some of their fellow workers. Some 
of these stories have been proved to be inventions, but it is 
probable that there is a residuum of truth in the rest. What 
is equally certain is, that the law for the protection of the 
Chinese is adequate, and that the Government is on the gud 
vive to enforce it. Despite the best of laws and administrations 
there may, no doubt, be cases in which mine-managers and 
white miners act unfairly to men of an alien race whom they 
do not understand. But there is absolutely no evidence to 
show that illegality of this kind is frequent. The case stands 
on very much the same footing as the cases of misconduct on 
the part of the Chinese themselves ; the occasional disturbances 
of the compounds; the fairly frequent, but by no means sur- 
prisingly frequent, desertions ; and the crimes, mostly trifling, 
but in some instances, no doubt, serious, which the deserters 
are apt to commit. Some ninety per cent. of the Chinese are 
quiet, well-conducted people, quite contented with their lot, and 
steadily increasing in economic efficiency. Among the rest are 
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a certain number of loafers, or bad characters, or men who 
have been rendered dissatisfied by misunderstandings or mis- 
management; these last will certainly decrease as they become 
more familiar with the new conditions, and the mine-managers, 
workmen and Government inspectors become better acquainted 
with them. Considering the vastness of the experiment— 
40,000 Chinese introduced within a year—and the inexperience 
on both sides, the results so far would appear to any thought- 
ful or unprejudiced observer to be astonishingly favourable. If 
it is made to appear otherwise to the partisan and to the 
thoughtless, this is simply due to the fact that everything that 
goes wrong where a Chinaman is concerned is instantly trum- 
peted all over the world, while similar or graver troubles or 
offences, arising in cases which have not been the subject of 
party controversy, are not advertised in the same way. 

Who asks for a return of crime at Kimberley, where Kaffirs 
work in the De Beers compounds? Who asks the number of 
sentences being worked out in Sydney by local offenders against 
the law ? 

There is a very great danger in this present attitude of a 
certain section of the Press and a few bitter Empire-haters, 
Some seventy odd years ago, during the anti-slavery move- 
ment, for which England deserves credit, although not all the 
lavish praise she has bestowed upon herself, cwing to the feel- 
ing at home, it was decided to abolish without delay all form 
of slave-owning in British dominions. Had this decision been 
wisely carried out all would have been well; but as it was, the 
Dutch slave-owning population at the Cape were informed sud- 
denly, and without any preparation for so grave a constitutional 
change, that they were no longer to be allowed to own slaves. 
An inadequate compensation was offered to them which could 
only be paid in London, It may be imagined how many of 
the up-country Dutch felt inclined to travel 6000 miles in a 
sailing-ship to receive a third of the value of their slaves. The 
matter was therefore undertaken for them by agents, into whose 
pockets most of the already insufficient compensation went. 
Nowadays if an Englishman, in a friendly talk with a Dutch- 
man, asks what the real grievances against our rule are, he will 
at once hear of this long since finished, but never to be for- 
gotten piece of righteousness performed mainly at Dutch 
expense. The agitators of those days in acting precipitately, 
and without due regard for local conditions, overrode the 
feelings and disregarded the interests of their distant and inar- 
ticulate fellow subjects. If they had been wise they would 
have given time and more money. Nowadays our agitating 
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bishop and his allies, indignant at the renewal of prosperity 
in a country where they had piously hoped for ruin, are try- 
ing to persuade the British electorate to rashly and unjustly 
interfere in the management of affairs in a practically self- 
governing colony. They want to interfere with its labour laws, 
and either to expel the Chinaman, which would mean shutting 
down the mines, or to allow him to settle in the country under 
no restrictions, in which case every small white trader in the 
country would be ruined. The agitators are, fortunately, only 
a small and uninfluential body; they are not lkely to carry 
their point, and the harm they do is not so much here, where 
they are known, as in South Africa, where their noise pene- 
trates, while their want of influence is not realised. “ The 
English Home Government and people are impossible to work 
with,” is a sentiment which was first implanted in the heart of 
the Boer when, without reasonable compensation, his slaves 
were taken away. If the small white trader, of English birth, 
begins nervously to feel this too, can we blame him? He does 
not realise the conditions of party warfare at home, and he 
sees a determined effort being made by professional politicians 
to undermine the prosperity of that portion of the Empire 
which he has made his home. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE ORGANISERS OF DEFEAT. 


To the Editor of the NATIONAL REVIEW 


Str,—The almost unbroken rout of Conservative candidates at the by- 
elections is no surprise to those familiar with the party organisation, and 
acquainted with the manner in which candidates are chosen where no strong 
local men are forthcoming and assistance is sought from headquarters. 

Since 1886 majorities have been frequently won for very popular causes in 
spite of rotten organisation ; now, however, that the pendulum is swinging 
against us, and shilly-shallying has superseded a strong Imperial lead avd 
Social Reform as the Party policy, the rotten organisation is producing its 
natural fruits. 

The system is only too simple. The Central Conservative Office relies 
upon the local paid agents, who, though often antiquated and incompetent, are 
practically freeholders of their posts, whose chief interest it is naturally to 
secure their own salaries and perquisites. The result is obvious ; candidates 
are chosen not for their ability or popularity but almost solely for the boasted 
length of their purse. This is the chief recommendation in the eyes of the 
local agent, who may be completely out of touch with the respectable Unionist 
feeling in the constituency, yet becomes master of the situation owing to the 
support of the central office. 

The candidate once chosen under such circumstances, there is no super- 
vision of the organisation of the constituency ; the candidate who pays up to 
four figures annually expects all this to be done for him and gives the agent a 
free hand, and where one man pays the piper others cannot and will not 
interfere. 

The deplorable methods of officialism came to light for once in the last 
Parliament, when the central office provided as a candidate a foreigner who 
was not even naturalised when his name was put forward, but because he was 
willing to spend large sums of money he was selected in preference to a 
capable candidate belonging to one of the leading Conservative families, who 
had everything to recommend him except his refusal to bear more than 
reasonable expenses. 

This was regarded at the time as an unhappy accident, but as a matter of 
fact it was only a symptom of a deep-rooted malady which has been steadily 
spreading ever since. In seat after seat where new candidates have lately 
been chosen, wealth has been the decisive qualification ; and one versatile 
politician, a recent recruit to our party, openly boasts of his services as 
middleman in planting obscure plutocrats in safe seats. The local agents and 
their hangers on rejoice ; respectable electors are discouraged and disgusted 
at the profligate sale of seats, which differs from the former sale of votes in 
degree alone. 

The Conservative organisation must at once be overhauled to its very roots 
without any regard to personal vested interests if our party is to escape a 
debacle at the General Election. 

Your obedient servant, 
A Tory M.P. 


